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PreFace 


Together with a companion volume, Basic Theories of Physics: 
Mechanics and Electrodynamics, which appeared in . this book is 
intended to introduce graduate students of physics to the funda- 
mental ideas on which they can build up the detailed technical 
knowledge required of the modem practicing physicist. Accord- 
ingly, the same attitude toward the meaning of theoretical physics 
and its teaching has governed the writing of both books. 

The earlier book was devoted to the description of the classical 
macroscopic theories. The present book deals with the invasion of 
theoretical physics by the atom: Part I is devoted to the classical 
theory of heat, from a consistently statistical point of view; Part II 
introduces the student to quantum mechanics. Personally, I 
believe that an explanation of quantum mechanics along roughly 
historical lines is still very much in order. Actually, all predictions 
in present quantum mechanics concerning observable facts and 
measurements are still made in terms of classical concepts, and as 
long as the theory has not developed beyond this point, we all must 
understand fiilly to what extent the classical theories have broken 
down and had to be replaced by quantum physical approaches. To 
start, for example, with the Bohr atom or with the facts of elec- 
tronic diffraction would save a great deal of time, but would require 
a rather axiomatic, and, from the point of view of the physicist, 
dogmatic approach. We must consciously develop in the student 
the desire to question, the demand to be shown. And I believe that 
a discussion of the rough historical lines along which quantum 
mechanics developed will bring out step by step the necessity for 
abandoning classical theories. That is why I have given the theory 
of heat so much space. 

Of all the classical theories of physics, the theory of heat is 
undoubtedly the most difficult and, perhaps because of its intellectual 
challenge, to many of us the most fascinating. Unfortunately, a 
really adequate treatment is apt to be one that requires a year’s 
hard work. I have, therefore, concentrated on laying the founder 
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tion of statistical mechanics, and I have derived thermodynamics 
(which historically is older than atomistic theories of heat) as the 
collection of laws governing canonical ensembles. This approach 
justifies itself because it provides the needed logical link with the 
foundations of Newtonian mechanics, and, further, because quantum 
theory derives its birth from the classical law of equipartition and 
not, for instance, from the Third Law of thermodynamics. Even 
though I have omitted many of the ramificatit^, such as the applica- 
tion (tf thermodynamics to chemical reactions and phase transitions, 
the determination of entropy from statistical models, and other 
applications that remain of the greatest value in physics and in the 
neighboring sciences, there remains substantially a semester’s work 
to be done in heat before the student can approach the introductory 
part of his study of quantum mechanics. 

Because many teachers and students will not accept this delay, I 
have interpolated at the beginning of Part II a brief summary of 
just those concepts required for an appreciation of the equipartition 
law and its bearing on specific heats. 

The treatment of quantum theories includes both the older theo- 
ries of Planck, Bohr, Sommerfeld, and de Broglie, and the presently 
accepted theories of wave mechanics and abstract operators. At 
this time, quantum mechanics has grown into such a vast network of 
procedures and physical theories that it is quite impossible to teach 
all that is valuable in less than three terms, and a thorough coverage 
probably requires four terms. I have restricted myself to a discus- 
sion of the most basic theories and concepts that can be managed in 
one term. Essentially, what I have tried to do is to provide the 
logical and psychological link between classical and rigorously 
quantum-mechanical theories, up to the point where the student 
is able to study quantum mechanics in its own right in a special 
course devoted exclusively to that subject. 

In order to remain within that framework, I have had to forego 
my desire to treat many admittedly fundamental notions of quan- 
tum mechanics. Among the topics treated are wave mechanics and 
the solution of the basic problems (inverse square law and harmonic 
oscillator), perturbation methods, degenerate problems, and semi- 
classical radiation theory; and transition to the abstract formulation 
of the theory in terms of .operators acting on state vectors in a 
Hilbert space. But 1 have found it inadvisable to include quantum 
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statistics (Fermi and Bose statistics), relativistic electron theory and 
spin, and quantization of fields. It is, of course, possible to present 
one or the other of these topics concisely at the end of an introduc- 
tory course if time is left, but I do not believe that students who have 
just been introduced to a completely new set of concepts, to a new 
manner of thinking about physical situations, would benefit from 
such a presentation. The assimilation of these new theories requires 
familiarity with, not merely knowledge of, the foundations of 
quantum mechanics. It appears to me that this familiarity in the 
great majority of students requires a lapse of some months between 
their first introduction to quantum mechanics and the presentation 
of the theories applying to identical particles, or Dirac’s theory of 
the spinning electron. 

Again, I have placed little emphasis on drill in mathematical 
techniques throughout the book, but have devoted my principal 
effort to a clear presentation of the fundamentals. All the examples 
treated are either intrinsically of great physical importance or, I 
hope, particularly suitable for illustrating a difficult point of the 
general theory. In general, the majority of students taking an 
introductory course in theoretical physics will specialize in some 
experimental branch of physics. For them it is not of prime impor- 
tance to be able to carry out theoretical computations, but it is 
important for them to be able to follow the train of ideas in theoreti- 
cal papers bearing on their own problems. 

No doubt, physics anti physical theories will continue to grow 
and to change in our lifetime. I hope that this book will help to 
prepare its readers not only to accept but also to contribute actively 
to these new departures. 

Again I have to thank my colleagues as well as my students at 
Syracuse University and at Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
whose stimulating criticisms have contributed to the organization 
and presentation of my material. Professor Melber Phillips of 
Brooldyn College read the whole manuscript and made a number of 
welcome suggestions. The Fditorial Department of Prentice-Hall 
has managed to put the manuscript through the various stages of 
editing .and printing under difficult circumstances with the same 
care and attention to detail that I have come to take for granted in 
past years. P. G. B. 

Syracuse University 
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Chapter 1 

The Kinetic Hypothesis 


1 .1 . Introduction 

In ever-increasing measure, modern physics is concerned with 
the behavior of the ultimate constituents of our physical universe, 
the elementary particles, and with the laws governing their behavior. 
Today we believe that the most powerful approach to the physics of 
aggregates — solids, liquids, gases — ^is through a study of the mole- 
cules, the atoms, and finally the electrons and nuclear particles of 
which these aggregates are composed. In the perfect experiment, 
our physical system should be composed of a very few of these 
particles interacting with each other. Once we understand such a 
system of a few particles, we may extrapolate their behavior and 
approach the much more complex system called “one mol of hydro- 
gen” or even “one chicken egg.” 

Unfortunately, it is very difficult to observe actions of individual 
elementary particles, and only since 1900 have the experimental 
techniques required for ruch work been devised. Earlier, most 
physical experiments had involved aggregates of very many particles, 
none of which was either controlled or observed individually. 
Under these circumstances, the behavior and, in particular, the 
velocity of any individual particle would differ widely from the 
average behavior of the aggregate. If even large aggregates of 
elementary particles obviously obey certain laws of nature, the 
observed laws must refer to effects that remain after the contradic- 
tory behavior of the individual constituent particles has been can- 
celed out mathematically by the application of statistical ipethods. 

The systematic development of the methods that can be used to 
connect the laws of the aggregates (the macroscopic laws)’ with 
those of 4)he individual particles (the microscopic laws) has passed 
through several stages. Because of the laws of the conservation of 
linear momentum and angular momentum^ it is possible to make 
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assertions concerning the total linear and angular momentum with- 
out much information about the internal forces active within the 
aggregate. The exploitation of these conservation laws leads to the 
development of elastomechanics and fluid dynamics. i The law of 
conservation of mechanical energy, on the other hand, can be applied 
only in exceptionally favorable cases. It is true, of course, that the 
sum of the total kinetic and potential energy of all the constituent 
particles is conserved. But although the poi^ential energy belonging 
to certain configurations (such as a compressed or a strained state) 
can often be ascertained by appropriate experiments, the total 
kinetic energy of all the particles does not equal one-half the total 
mass of the aggregate, multiplied by the square of the average veloc- 
ity, but can readily be shown to be greater than this amount, because 
of the random motion of the particles. Indeed, this random motion 
may also make some contribution to the average, potential energy. 

This excess energy residing in the random behavior of the ele- 
mentary particles is known as heat. Heat energy in turn is subject 
to certain very general statistical laws, the development of which 
is known as thermodynamics. Naturally, if we can tell for any given 
process how much of the gross mechanical energy is going to be con- 
verted into heat energy, or vice versa, then again we can formulate 
differential equations governing the future behavior of a body 
(aggregate of particles), adding to the mechanical equations certain 
supplementary terms that represent the transformation of energy. 
As an elementary example, if two ivory balls collide head-on and if 
we know their velocities immediately preceding the collision, then 
we can predict their motions following the collision, on the assump- 
tion that their collision is perfectly elastic (none of the gross kinetic 
energy is converted into heat), or else on the assumption that a 
specified percentage of the mechanical energy is converted into 
heat; the square root of the percentage of gross kinetic energy pre- 
served in the collision is known as the coefficient of restitution. 

The laws of thermodynamics represent universal rules concerning 
the conversion of gross mechanical or electromagnetic energy into 
random or heat energy. To be applied in any instance, they must 
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be supplemented by information concerning the particular gross 
properties of the substances involved, their equations of state. The 
equation of state, in the simplest case of a fluid, relates the tem- 
perature (or internal energy, if we choose) to the volume and pres- 
sure of the substance. This equation of state can be determined 
empirically, and in thermodynamics as such, experiment is the only 
method of obtaining it. But if every substance, every macroscopic 
body, is composed of elementary particles, then the equation of state 
must be merely one result of the complex internal-force laws between 
the elementary particles. Actually, knowledge of the internal-force 
laws should enable us to predict not only the average behavior of the 
aggregate but also the deviations or fluctuations about that average. 
To explore the relationship between the microscopic events and the 
laws governing them and the macroscopic averages accessible to our 
unrefined observation is the task of statistical mechanics. 

Statistical mechanics enables us to explain the basic laws of 
thermodynamics, which within thermodynamics itself play the role 
of empirically determined principles, accepted as postulates in the 
logical structure of the theory. Besides, statistical mechanics 
permits us to predict the equation of state of a substance if we 
assume (or obtain from other sources) the force law between the 
constituent particles. Finally, statistical mechanics has given rise 
to a theory of the random fliictuations of density, pressure, and other 
gross quantities, which are always observed in any substance if the 
measuring devices permit the determination of these quantities in a 
sufficiently small region and if their response is sufficiently rapid that 
they do not merely register a time average extended over a long 
period. . 

In the later portions of this book, we shall find that the consistent 
application of the tools of statistical mechanics reveals certain short- 
comings in the classical laws of nature. These shortcomings have 
become the point of departure for modem theoretical physics, which 
is characterized by the treatment of atomic and subatomic processes 
with the help of a new conceptual approach, quantum physiqjs. 

We shall find it necessary to develop statistical mechanics in 
great generality and with the help of mathematical methods 'origi- 
nated by Hamilton.^ In this chapter, we shall illustrate the poten- 
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tialities of the statistical approach with the help of an example 
we can carry through with relatively simple mathematical tech- 
niques. Such an example is afforded by gases. 

1 .2. Random motion in a perfect monatomic gas 

According to the kinetic hypothesis, the individual molecules of 
which matter is composed are continually engaged in motion regard- 
less of whether the piece of matter as a whple is moving or at rest. 
These individual motions take place in all directions and at various 
speeds, so that as far as gross motion is concerned the individual 
motions and the linear momenta they represent tend to cancel. 
Apart from gross motion, however, the individual motion of the 
molecules has a number of important and observable effects. The 
motion of the • molecules represents kinetic energy, which con- 
tributes to the internal energy of the material. By bombarding the 
confining walls of a vessel, the moving molecules are responsible for 
most of what we observe macroscopically as the pressure of a gas; 
if two bodies are permitted to have contact with each other, so that 
the molecules at the interface are able to exchange energy through 
collisions, there will be a net flux of energy, conduction of heat, from 
one body to the other until the energy of molecular motion is shared 
by them in a particular proportion (we then say that they are at the 
same temperature). In this section we shall derive an expression 
for the relationship between internal energy and pressure for a 
so-called monatomic perfect gas. 

A monatomic perfect gas is an idealized substance in which there 
are no forces between individual molecules unless they approach 
each other to within a very short distance, which we shall set equal 
to zero. If two molecules “collide” (approach each other close 
enough to exert forces on each other), then their collision shall be 
elastic; that is, both the linear momentum and the energy shall be 
conserved. This last requirement would be trivial, since in 
mechanical processes energy is always conserved, except that in 
actual physical processes mechanical energy often is converted into 
other forms of energy, such as electromagnetic radiation. We shall 
disregard such possibilities, and we shall also exclude the conversion 
of energy into internal energy of the molecules. These assump- 
tions are satisfied in good approximation by noble gases at ordinary 
laboratory temperatures. 
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Let us consider a quantity of gas in which we observe no gross 
motion, or no macroscopic flow. We may assume, under these 
circumstances, that the molecular motion is both homogeneous and 
isotropic. By homogeneity we mean that the percentage distribution 
of velocities among the molecules of the gas is the same in every 
macroscopic space domain within the gas. By isotropy we mean 
that in any given portion of the vessel containing the gas, equal 
numbers of molecules within any given interval of speed travel in 
every direction. Finally, we shall assume, as a matter of course, 
that the density of the gas is also constant throughout the vessel. 
We shall designate the average number of molecules per xmit volume 
by n. 

Let us call the average number of molecules with speeds less than 
V per unit volume n{v). Naturally, the function n(v) increases 
monotonically with its argument, and we have 

n(0) =0, w(oo) = n. (1) 

Because of our assumption of isotropy, we can immediately assert 
how many of these velocities will fall within a given inflnitesimal 
solid angle dQ. The number of molecules whose velocities lie within 
this solid angle and are less than v must be 

dn(v) = n(y) « (2) 

By differentiating, we can g*/ a step further and determine how many 
molecular velocities per unit volume lie within a specified infini- 
tesimal solid angle dii and within a specified infinitesimal speed 
bracket dv. This number is given by the self-explanatory expression 

dn(v) = — n'(v) dv dil, (3) 

where n'(v) stands for the derivative dn(v)/dv. 

Let us designate the mass of an individual gas molecule by m. 
The kinetic energy of a single molecule is then given by the expres- 
sion i m w®. We shall designate the total kinetic energy of all mple- 
cules contained in one unit volume by U. U is then given by the 
expression ' 


U = i m / * n*(v) v® dv.. 

Jv-O 


( 4 ) 
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We obtain this expression by multiplying the kinetic energy of one 
molecule in a given infinitesimal speed bracket by the number of 
molecules per unit volume in that speed bracket and by integrating 
the result over the domain of all possible speeds. 

Expression (4) represents the kinetic energy residing in the 
random motion of the individual molecules. In a perfect monatomic 
gas this kinetic energy is the total internal energy. In polsratomic 
gases additional kinetic energy may be conj^ributed by the rotations 
of the molecules; at higher temperatures, appreciable amounts of 
internal energy are contained in elastic vibrations and partial or 
complete dissociation; and at even higher temperatures, all gases 
exhibit electronic excitation and ionization. In addition, in all real 
gases the molecules exert forces on each other at finite distances, 
with the result that the total internal energy contains a term con- 
tributed by the mutual potential energy. But in this section we 
shall disregard all these possible deviations from perfect-gas behavior 
and accept expression (4) as the expression for the density of the 
internal energy. 

The “pressure of a gas is the force exerted on a unit area of wall. 
Ideally, we can measure the pressure by cutting a small but finite 
segment within a plane portion of wall loose from its adjoining por- 
tions and by keeping it in place by means of a compressed spring 
or other source of measurable force. The pressure is then defined as 
the force required to keep the wall segment in place, divided by its 
area. The force experienced by the wall segment is, of course, 
caused by the molecules of the gas. On striking the wall, a gas 
molecule is acted on by nearby molecules or atoms of the wall 
material; and if the molecule does not manage to diffuse into the 
wall, eventually it will be reflected from it. Because of Newton’s 
third law, the law of equal action and reaction, the change in the 
linear momentum of the molecule must correspond to an equal but 
opposite change of momentum of the wall, unless, of course, other 
forces acting on the wall cancel or modify the effect of the impinging 
gas molecules. In our hypothetical device, the force exerted by the 
gas molecules on the wall segment is just offset by the force of the 
compressed spring. 

In Fig. 1, we see a single molecule possessing the velocity Vi strike 
the wall and be reflected from it with a velocity V 2 . The total 
impulse (change of linear momentum) imparted to the molecule is 
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m(v2 — Vi), and therefore the impulse imparted to the wall segment 
is 

P = m(vi - Vj). (6) 

It is by no means to be expected that each molecule will be 
reflected from the wall elastically and in accordance with the 
so-called law of reflection (of optics), so that the angle of incidence 
equals the angle of reflection. Fortunately, we can obtain an 
expression for the average amount of 
impulse imparted to our wall segment 
by all the molecules striking it. For 
a perfect gas, the velocity distribution 
in close proximity to the wall must be 
exactly the same as in the interior of 
the gas, both for molecules approach- 
ing the wall and for molecules travel- 
ing away from it. (For a gas with 
forces between the molecules, this 
statement requires modification.) To 
justify this assertion, we shall consider 
a finite-volume element V in close 
proximity to the wall segment but not 
adjacent to it. Let the distance be- 
tween the wall and the near side of 
V, S, be sufficiently great that no mole- 
cule inside V is subject to forces by 
wall molecules. Then the molecules 
inside V are subject to exactly the same forces as those in some other 
volume deep inside the gas-filled space; there are no forces at all 
except in very close encounters with other gas molecules. If the 
velocity distribution and density of the gas molecules in V should 
differ appreciably from that in the deep interior, then collisions inside 
V would gradually bring about systematic changes in the velocity 
distribution. This follows because we have assumed originally that 
the distribution (3) is the equilihrium distribution, that distribution 
which ten^s to reproduce itself in random collisions. Any other 
velocity distribution will be altered by a sufficient number of ran- 
domly occurring collisions, in the direction that it will tend to ap- 
proach more and more the equilibrium distribution (3). 
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Once we realize that the distribution (3) is the same that will be 
encountered in close proximity to the wall, we can determine the 
force that will be exerted on the wall segment by finding out how 
many molecules per unit time will approach the wall segment and at 
which velocities, and how many molecules per unit time will recede 
from the wall segment and at which velocities. Moreover, the plane 
of the wall segment itself or a plane parallel to it will give us the same 
result as any other plane surface in the interior of the gas. For 
reasons of symmetry, all velocity (or momentum) components lying 
in the plane of the wall segment (or in the plane of an arbitrary sur- 
face in the interior) will cancel; that is, equal numbers will enter our 
zone of interest with equal speed from all directions. But the 
velocity components at right angles to the chosen plane surface will 
add, not cancel. 

The calculation we require now has been carried out in part in 
M&E — Ch.3, pages 72-73. Briefly, the number of molecules in a 

particular velocity bracket dQ dv, which equals ^ n'(v) dQ dv, must 

be multiplied by the velocity component at right angles to the cho.sen 
surface, v • n (where n is the unit vector perpendicular to the chosen 
surface), in order to obtain the number of molecides of this particular 
velocity bracket that will strike a unit area of the surface per unit 
time. The impulse imparted by these molecules ecpials 

dP = (v • n) m v n'(i’) dv dB. (6) 

This expression must now be integrated over all solid angles and 
over all values of v from 0 to « . But since we know that all com- 
ponents not parallel to n will cancel, we can simplify the integration 
by first multiplying the integrand by n. The expression for the 
impulse per unit area per unit time — the pressure — will then 
become 

p — f n • dP = -^ I / (v • n)® m n'(v) dil dv, (7) 
J 4ir y n 

This integral can be carried out without difficulty. First we shall 
introduce the angle between the two vectors v and n, 0, as an explicit 
variable of integration. We can express the solid-angle element dil 
in terms of 0 by means of the well-known relationship 

dil = 2ir sin 6 d0. 


( 8 ) 
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(The integration over the other, trivial, angle, which determines the 
direction of the iHSomponent parallel to the chosen surface, has 
already been performed in this equation.) 

The expression for the pressure reduces to 


P 


^ dv I cos* 9 sin 9 d9 

^ Jv^O J 0 -O 

^ [ V* n'(v) dv. 

oJv-O 


( 9 ) 


Comparison with eq. (4) shows us that our hypothesis concerning 
the microscopic structure of the monatomic perfect gas leads to the 
conclusion that at all times the pressure must equal two-thirds of 
the density of the internal energy. This prediction is borne out 
by observation, since for monatomic gases the molar heat capacity 
c, equals in good approximation f/2, and therefore the internal- 
energy density is %R TIv = fp. 

Our result shows that macroscopic relationships can be obtained 
from assumed microscopic relationships and that, in fact, assumed 
force laws betw'een molecules can be tested by comparing the result- 
ing equation of state with the one actually observed. On the other 
hand, the power of such elementary methods of approach is exceed- 
ingly limited. We have not yet defined the all-important concept 
of temperature, nor have we determined the velocity-distribution 
function n(v). The.se two tasks are closely related. Two bodies 
have the same temperature if they will, on the average, transfer 
zero energy to each other on contact. The equilibrium distribu- 
tion of velocities is the one which tends to reproduce itself in large 
numbers of collisions. To define the temperature or to obtain the 
equilibrium-velocity distribution, we must formulate a specifically 
statistical theory of the events considered: We must be able to tell 
what processes will take place on the average if we consider a large 
number of similar but not identical situations. In the next chapter 
we shall undertake to develop such a theory. 


Problems' 

1. If the .average number of molecules per unit volume with a velocity 
vector within the infinitesimal brackets dvx dvy dv, is proportional to 
Jx),, determine the function n{v) defined in the text of this 
chapter. Consider n as given. 
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2. What is the mean kinetic energy of one molecule in the above exam< 
pie? Assuming that a thin rigid wall separates two volumes of gas, having 
different values for n, m, and the coefficient c in the exponential of the dis- 
tribution function above, determine the condition that must be satisfied 
if the forces experienced by the wall on both sides are to balance each 
other. 

3. Assume a slight attractive force between the gas molecules, not 
sufficient to change their randomly uniform distribution throughout the 
interior of the confining vessel. If the poterftial of the attractive force 
between any two molecules is K(r), determine the average potential energy 
of the gas. How will the pressure on the confining wall be affected? 



Chapter 2 
Statistics in Physics 

2.1 . The concept of probability. Systems and ensembles 

If we wish to formulate a theory that will permit us to predict 
probabilities, we had better first defme probability. Surprisingly, 
many definitions have been proposed in the history of mathematics, 
and several have been found suitable for the development of an 
extended mathematical analysis. Likewise, there is a certain free- 
dom of choice in the definition of probability suitable for applica- 
tions in physics. 

In many cases, we can base our definition of probability on some 
one ensemble of similar situations. These similar situations are 
usually called systems in physics. Suppose for instance, that we 
wish to study the statistical problems of interest to life-insurance 
companies. Here our unit system is a single person, and the 
principal event we are interested in is his or her death. To define 
probability, we can study a certain well-defined group of persons, such 
as ** all persons bom in the United States in 19 10.” With such a well- 
defined set of systems, we can talk about the number of persons in the 
ensemble who managed to reach the age of ten years, the number 
of persons of male sex, and so on. Instead of focusing our attention 
on the absolute number of persons in the ensemble having the 
property in question, we may also, and quite conveniently, speak 
of percentages. We might, for instance, report that 52 per cent of 
all persons bom in 1910 were boys, but that in this group the per- 
centage of men among the survivors in 1745 was only 47. (These 
are not the correct figures; they are cited only for illustration.) 
For this case we can now define probability simply as the per- 
centage o/ persons having a specified property. Our previous 
statement could be reformulated as follows: Parents expecting a 
child in 1910 had a 52 per cent probability of having a boy (and a 
48 per cent probability of having a girl). A boy bom in 1910 had 
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only 47/52 as good a chance to reach the age of thirty-five years 
as a girl bom the same year. 

The definition of probability given above is based on the avail- 
ability of a specific ensemble or population. Should we choose a 
different ensemble, our probabilities for the same events would 
change. For instance, should Ave have determined the percentage 
of male births in the whole first decade of the twentieth century, the 
numerical value would have come out differently. Or, to mention 
a much more practical example, the life-insurance companies can 
set aside large reserves because their premiums are based on mor- 
tality tables that are out of date; in other words, the ensemble of 
the present policyholders lives very much longer than the ensemble 
on which the mortality tables are based. 

In the above examples there is nothing mysterious about the 
concept of probability. In many applications, however, Ave wish to 
operate with probability considerations when Ave have no simple 
ensemble available. Take, as another example, the assertion *‘In 
penny matching, there is an equal probability, at any given throw, 
of turning up heads or tails.” Occasionally this statement is cast 
in the form “Heads and tails have each the o 'priori probability i.” 
What do we mean by such an assertion? Evidently the assertion 
is concerned with an observable fact: if aa'c should flip a coin a 
large number of times, then Ave expect that heads aauU turn up in 
about half the number of tries, tails in the other half. But our 
assertion is not as precise as predictions in physics usually are; we 
must carry out “a large number” of experiments, and then the 
outcome will be “about” half heads and half tails. Percentage- 
Avise, we can make the further claim that the larger the number of 
indmdual tries, the more closely Avill the predicted percentage of 50 
for either outcome be approximated. 

Our assertion deals with observable facts. Therefore it must 
be possible to show whether it is correct or false. Suppose Ave should 
flip the same coin 100 times and get tails in 54 cases, heads in 46 
cases. This result Avould not contradict our original assertion, 
since in 100 trials the rms* deviation from the most probable 
division (50-50) is ±5. If we wish to perform a more conclusive 
test, we should have to increase the number of trials substantially. 


‘ Standard abbreviation for "root-mean-aquare.” 
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If we carry out 1000 trials, then the rms deviation from the most 
probable outcome will be \/250 = 15.81 • • • . In other words, 
an outcome of 520 tails vs. 480 heads would be consistent with our 
original assertion, whereas an outcome of 540 vs. 460 would raise 
serious doubts. Actually, our original assertion may be slightly 
in error; that is, if the experiment is carried out a sufficient number 
of times, there might be a clearly discernible trend favoring one 
or the other event. Such a deviation could be caused by a slight 
unbalance in the design of the coin or by the dexterous manner in 
which the player ffips it. 

If our assertion clearly concerns observable facts and if its 
correctness can be judged in the light of experimental evidence, 
why do we make the assertion that both events are equally prob- 
able? Why do we not predict that heads will show twice as often as 
tails? It is incorrect to claim that our assertion is based on experi- 
ence in penny matching. Personally, though I have no practical 
experience with any games of chance, in writing the preceding 
paragraphs I had no doubts which assertion to put down, and I did 
not even do library research in i)enny matching in order to draw on 
the observations of more experienced persons. If we do not draw 
on experience, then perhaps we base our assertion on a general 
philosophical principle, asserting that if a number of outcomes of 
an experiment are all possible, then their probabilities are equal? I 
do not think that recourse to such a philosophical principle is either 
necessary or correct. Actually, we implicitly base our judgment 
on the validity of certain laws of nature and on an assumed random- 
ness of the detailed starting situations in the individual trials. In 
the case of the coin, we assume that if we were to distribute in our 
trials the orientation of the coin and its angular momentum evenly 
over all possible solid angles, then half of the trials will end with 
tails. If the player should realize a causal connection between start- 
ing orientation and final outcome and if he should consciously favor 
starting situations that end up in outcomes favorable to hin\, we 
should expect a preponderance of favorable outcomes and we should 
accuse him of cheating. To make cheating as hard as possible, we 
introduce si^eguards that will make the causal connection between 
the muscular motions of the player and the final outcome of each 
trial so involved that the player cannot control the outcome. 

I think that we can dispense with the notion of a priori probabil- 
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ity if we construct an idealized ensemble of trials. In the case of 
penny matching, we could construct such an idealized ensemble by 
distributing the possible orientations and angular momenta of the 
coin as it leaves the hand of the player, the height at which it is 
released, and all the other pertinent variables evenly over all 
possible values; the resulting ensemble would consist of an infinite 
number of individual trials. In this case the laws of mechanics 
would enable us to predict definitely for A^hich ranges of the many 
variables we should get heads and for which we should get tails. 
Presumably, half of all the trials would end with either result. If 
the coin is not balanced, we should be able to predict, after integrat- 
ing the equations of motion for each possible set of initial conditions, 
how much the percentage of tails will deviate from 50. 

Any actual set of trials will then be a subset of the trials com- 
posing our idealized ensemble. Let us consider the probable out- 
come of an experiment consisting of two trials. We assert that 
there is a 25 per cent chance of getting tails twice, a 25 per cent 
chance of getting heads twice, and a 50 p>er cent chance of getting 
each result once. This assertion can be interpreted in terms of our 
idealized ensemble as follows: Consider all possible combinations 
of two trials belonging to our idealized ensemble; then we shall find 
that of this infinity of combinations, which form an ensemble of 
their own (but depend on our original one in an obvious manner), a 
fourth lead to two heads, another fourth to two tails, and the 
remaining half to one heads, one tails. 

In what follows, we shall operate mostly with hypothetical 
ensembles composed of an infinity of individual trials or systems. 
In all cases, we shall assume that each member system obeys known 
and specified laws of nature. If Ave endeavor to make statistical 
predictions concerning the behaArior of a mechanical system, we 
shall construct ensembles consisting of similar mechanical systems, 
each one composed of the same particles as the actual system of 
interest to us. The systems of our h 3 rpothetical ensemble differ 
from each other by having different initial conditions. As a result, 
after a time t, they will have different configurations, and the 
corresponding constituent indmdual particles will have different 
velocities. But if we can integrate the equations of motion of our 
system for each set of initial conditions, then we can, in principle, 
predict the distribution of the systems of our ensemble at the time /. 
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One of the tasks of statistical mechanics is to abbreviate the neces- 
sary calculations for cases of physical interest so that results can be 
obtained with a reasonable amount of labor. 

To describe statistical properties of ensembles, both finite and 
infinite, we do not specify the complete details of every member 
system; such a complete description is not feasible in most cases, 
nor is it of interest to the physicist. Instead, we have developed a 
number of concepts that are useful in that they permit us to describe 
important properties of ensembles in terms of quantities which can 
often be predicted without a complete integration of the equations 
of motion. 

Consider a particular d 3 mamical variable of a system, such as the 
x-coordinate of a specified particle of the system. If we wish to 
catalogue the values of this coordinate for all our systems, then we 
should number the systems (if that is possible)^ and denote the 
value of X in the nth system by x„; knowledge of every one of the 
values Xn at the time t is the most complete knowledge we could 
possibly acquire. But this description is usually too detailed. A 
less detailed description is the distribution of x in the ensemble, that 
is, knowledge of the distribution function /(x) that specifies how 
large a fraction of the x. are less than x. The function /(x) increases 
monotonically. If x can assume all values from — <» to <» , then 

. 00 ) will be 0, and /(«) will be 1. If x can assume values only 
between xi and xj, xi < X 2 ,. then /(x) will rise from 0 to 1 between 
these two limits. 

The distribution function fix) need not possess a derivative. If 
it does (and in most cases we consider, such a derivative exists), then 
the function fix) represents the density of distribution of x in our 
ensemble. The differential fix) dx equals the (infinitesimal) frac- 


* In an infinite ensemble, it may be necessary to identify the member systems 
by means of continuously variable parameters instead of or in addition to 
integral numerals. This contingency does not invalidate the concepts about 
to be introduced. All that needs to be done to extend the definitions given is 
to replace the summations by integrations over the continuous parameters or 
by combinations of integration and summation. In every case, Stieltjes 
integrals will .permit us to carry out the necessary summation procedures in 
a mathematically unambiguous manner, provided only that some bounded 
measure for the ensemble as a whole is defined. For example, it must be 
meaningful to speak of "half of the systems of the ensemble," and so on. We 
shall always mdce this assumption. 
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tion of systems in our ensemble with values of x lying within the 
interval x • • • * + dx. 

Frequently we cannot even determine the distribution function 
of X, but we can determine the average value of x. We call the 
ensemble average of x the arithmetical mean of all the values Xn and 
designate this ensemble average by the symbol (x). In terms of 
an equation, we have 


where iV is the number of systems in a finite ensemble. If the 
ensemble is infinite, but so that each system can be identified by a 
numeral (we call such an infinite ensemble denumerable), then eq. (1) 
must be replaced by 

' n-l 

This definition of (z) is unambiguous only if the right-hand side 
converges absolutely toward its limit. Since such an absolute con- 
vergence cannot be achieved for many cases of interest to us, we 
shall give a third definition of (x), which is based on the distribution 
function /(z) : 

<z> = zd/(z). (3) 

JX • 

This last definition is unambiguous and is equivalent to eq. (1) or 
(2) whenever either of these two is applicable. But eq. (3) remains 
meaningful if the infinite ensemble is not denumerable but continu- 
ous — by far the most important contingency. If /(z) is differenti- 
able, then (3) can also be given the form 

<z) = z/'(z) dz. (4) 

In addition to the average of a given distribution, we are often 
interested in its spread, that is, the amount by which individual 
values z„ may be expected to deviate from the mean. A convenient 
measure of the spread is provided by the variance, defined as the 
root-mean-square deviation of z from (z). If we form the expres- 
sion z„ — (z) and form its average for the whole ensemble, we find 
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that it vanishes, because there are as many and as great deviations 
from the mean in one direction as there are in the other: 


<x - <«» = “ <®» = 0. (6) 

But if we square each individual deviation and then form the aver- 
age, we form the average of quantities that are all positive, and the 
result will vanish only if the individual deviations all vanish, in 
other words if all the Xn are equal. Therefore we define the mean 
square spread by the formula 

<Ax*> = <(x - <x»2) = . (ic - <x»*d/(x). (6) 

A short calculation shows that 

<Ax*) s <x*> - <x>*. (7) 

The variance is the square root of the mean square spread and is also 
called the rms spread. 

In addition to ensemble averages, we frequently consider another 
type of average, time averages. Since a mechanical system changes 
in the course of time, and along with it the values of the dynamical 
variables, we can form the mean value of the variable x during a 
specified finite or infinite time interval. The expressions 




( 8 ) 


are called time averages. Time averages apply to an individual 
system, and hence the concept of time average is quite independent 
of the notion of an ensemble. In the next chapter, however, we 
shall become acquainted with a special type of ensemble (guasi- 
ergodic ensembles) in which the time average of each individual 
system equals the ensemble average, in other words, in which the 
spread of the time averages vanishes. To avoid confusion, in gen- 
eral we shall use different symbols for the two kinds of average: the 
carets { ) for ensemble averages and the double bar ~ for time 
averages. 
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Consider an ensemble of mechanical systems identical in struc- 
ture that at the time h are started with different initial conditions. 
The “identical structure” implies equal numbers of the various 
types of constituent particles. For instance, we may consider an 
ensemble composed of individual systems S, each of which contains 
exactly 10** protons and 10®* electrons. Each individual system 
represents roughly 1.65 mols of monatomic hydrogen, but without 
further specifications we are not yet committed to what extent the 
atoms may be ionized at the time U or to what extent they may 
have associated to form molecular hydrogen. 

We can represent the initial conditions of each member system 
completely by representing it as a single “representative point” 
in an appropriate phase space, which in our case will have 12 X 10** 
dimensions. As the coordinates in that phase space vve can choose 
the Cartesian coordinates and the linear momentum components 
of each one of the constituent particles. Our system has 6 X 10** 
degrees of freedom.* Any canonical transformation will lead to a 
new set of canonical coordinates that will be equally suitable 
for the description of the system. 

In phase space, our system at the time h is represented by a 
single point. Its subsequent history is represented by a curve pass- 
ing through that point. The representative point travels on that 
curve at a definite velocity. If we call the canonical coordinates 
used for the description of the phase space qt and pk, respectively, 
with A; = 1, ♦ • • , / (/ is the number of degrees of freedom of the 
system), then the differential equations of the curve of the repre- 
sentative point are given by the canonical equations of motion, 


dqu dH dpk _ _ dH /i. _ i 

dt dpk dt Sqk ^ ’ 


,/). ( 9 ) 


B(qk, fk) is the Hamiltonian function of our mechanical system. For 
all the systems of the ensemble, H is the same function of its argu- 
ments, but of course at any given time t the values of these argu- 
ments are different for different systems. 

There is nothing to prevent us from representing all the systems 
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of our ensemble in the same phase space. At the time to, complete 
information about the whole ensemble will be provided by a graph- 
ical representation in which each system is represented by one dot 
on the graph. ^ In short, our ensemble is represented by a cloud 
of representative points. In the course of time, each one of these 
points will travel on a curve of its own. If the canonical coordinates 
of a system, gi, • • • , q/] Pi, • • • , Pf, are given at the initial time 
to, then the equations of motion (9), being first-order differential 
equations, determine the further history of the system uniquely. 
Cleometrically, this further history is represented by a curve in 
phase space, a mechanical trajectory, and we have the result that 
through each point” of phase space there passes one and only 
one possible mechanical trajectory. Thus in phase space the 
mechanical trajectories form a field (or congruence) of curves, cover- 
ing the space completely but only once. \ __ 

Physically, knowledge of both the gt-coordinates and the 
Pfc-coordinates implies complete information about both initial con- 
figuration and initial velocities of our system, and hence the unique- 
ness of the mechanical trajectory is not a physically novel result. 
In configuration space, the situation is different. A ” point” in 
configuration space is identified just by the coordinates gi, * * * , g/; 
knowledge of these coordinates alone is insufficient to determine 
the future of the system completely, and thus we have an infinity 
of trajectories passing throufrh each point of configuration space, 
each trajectory differentiated from the others by its particular 
value of the initial velocity “vector” with the components^!, • • • , 
g/. The fact that the trajectories in phase space form a field (in 
the above-defined sense) makes phase space eminently suitable 
as the framework in which to discuss ensembles of systems. 

We shall now consider an ensemble consisting of continu- 
ously infinite systems. At a time to, we shall assume that they 
are so distributed in phase space that there exists a smooth func- 
tion /i(gt, p*) describing their local density; M(g», P*) dgidg* • • • 
dq/ dpi dp 2 dp f will be the (infinitesimal) fraction of systems 

of the ensemble whose canonical variables at the time U fall within 
the specified infinitesimal brackets. In accordance with this defini- 

> The actual preparation of such a graph would encounter certain technical 
difficulties, particularly the purchase of multidimensional graph paper. 
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tion, the integral of ft extended over all of phase space must be 
unity. We shall call ft the relative density (or simply density) of 
the systems in phase space. It is an invariant function with respect 
to canonical transformations; that is, the density of systems at a 
particular point of phase space is the same in terms of any system 
of canonical coordinates. We shall omit the proof of this statement ; 
it is based on the fact that the Jacobian of all canonical transforma- 
tions equals unity. 

If we construct an ensemble with a given density function ft 
at the time to, then in principle we must be able to predict the 
density at any other time t, since the motions of the constituent 
systems are governed by specific laws, namely, the canonical equa- 
tions (9). That the prediction is possible in actual fact and not 
only “in principle” is the content of Liouville's theorem. 

To obtain the change of ft in the course of time, let us consider 
a finite volume element in phase space which is bounded by coordi- 
nate surfaces and which has, therefore, the shape of a multidimen- 
sional parallelepiped. Call the coordinate values at the various 
bounding surfaces q\, gi', gj, g", • • • , pj, Pi, • • • , so that the 
double-primed coordinate value in each case exceeds the single- 
primed corresponding coordinate value (Fig. 2). The fraction of 
systems of our ensemble contained in this particular volume element 
V is determined by the volume integral 


F = ‘ , • • • Pk, i) dqi • • • dpf. (10) 

Jpi-pt 

In the course of time, the value of the integral will change because 
of systems crossing the boundary surface-s. The fraction of systems 
crossing a coordinate surface depends on the density on that sur- 
face, its area, and the value of the velocity component normal to 
the surface. For instance, the fraction of systems crossing the 
surface g'/ = constant in unit time is given by the surface integral 


r«"» fp"t 

/" = / ■ ■ / m(9V»92» • * ' 

7 JpfP'f 

/..("f I/” 


dpf 


(U) 


If the velocity component gi is positive on the surface considered, 
then the integrand of (11) represents a current out of F; if it is 
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negative, then the current is directed into V. A corresponding 
expression can be obtained for the fraction of systems crossing the 
surface qi = constant; it is 



In the latter integral, a positive integrand represents systems pass- 
ing into V, and a negative integrand systems passing out of V. The 


p 



Fig. 2. Volume element in phase space. 

total fraction of systems leaving V in unit time across hoOi of the 
two surfaces just considered is given by the difference — ![. 
This difference h can be given the form of a volume integral in 
phase space: 



All together, there are 2/ pairs of surfaces like the one we have 
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described. If we wish to determine the fraction of systems leaving 
V per unit time across all of them, we must add 2/ contributions 
like (13) ; this summation can be carried out easily, since the domain 
of integration is the same in all cases, the whole volume element V. 
We find for the fraction of systems leaving V per unit time, I, the 
following expression: 

/ ** 7i + • • • + Jj/ 



= /*... f 

Jtt yp/fri 


dpkdqtj 


• • dpf 


(14) 



[m, H] dgi • • • dp/ = 


dF 

dt 


The symbol [/», H\ is merely an abbreviation for the preceding 
lengthy expression; it is known as a Poisson bracket.^ 

If we differentiate eq. (10) formally with respect to /, we get for 
dF/dt the alternative expression 



Comparison of the two expressions (14) and (15) for the change of 
the fraction of systems in V per unit time shows that they will be 
equal for all volume elements in phase space (as they must), includ- 
ing infinitesimal volume elements, only if the integrands are equal, 
that is, if 

^ + Im, H] = 0. (16) 


This equation may be considered as one possible formulation of 
Liouville’s theorem. 

We can obtain a very suggestive interpretation of eq. (16) if 
we go over to the so-called substantive derivative of p. 'W)x&a. we 
wish to examine the change with time of any quantity in a physical 
fluid, we can form the time derivative either at a fixed geometrical 


> M&E^— pp. 33-34. 
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point (keeping the space coordinates constant) or at a point that 
travels along with the streaming fluid. The first of these two time 
derivatives is often called local”; the second, “substantive.” 
Substantive derivatives are often identified by the symbol DIDi. 
If the velocity is denoted by v, then the local and the substantive 
derivative of a quantity w are connected with each other by the 
relationship 


The 

Dt 


dw , 

a(- + ^ 


Via. 


(17) 


That is because, in any case, 


dw = ^dt + Vw • dx, 

at 


and for substantive differentiation. 


(18) 


dx = vd/. (19) 

Let us apply the concept of substantive differentiation to phase 
space. We shall call the substantive derivative of any function of 
qk, pk, and t the rate of change relative to an observer who is moving 
with the representative points of the surrounding mechanical sys- 
tems. In this sense, the substantive derivative of a function 
w{qk, Pk, t) is given by the expression 


Dw 

Dt 


dw 

It 



dw . . dw . 


] 


dw , _ dw dH l 

dt ^i\_dqkdpk dpkdqk\ 


= f + KH]. 


( 20 ) 


In particular, we find that the substantive derivative of the relative 
density i«(g*, p*, t), 

^-| + 1m,H]-0, (21) 

vanishes. If an observer in phase space could ride astride one of the 
representative points and thus move along with the cloud of points 
that represents our ensemble, he would find that the density of 
points in his vicinity would remain permanently constant. Our 
doud of points behaves like an incompressible fluid. This is the 
most useful form of Liouville’s theorem. 
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Liouville’s theorem enables us to divide an ensemble up into 
separate streamlines. Inside a small tube made up of trajectories, 
the density remains permanently the same. This fact is independ- 
ent of the density distribution outside the tube. 

Problems 

1. To what extent is it possible to collimate.a beam of charged particles 
such as electrons with respect to both localisation and momentum by 
means of electric and magnetic fields in an accelerating device or an elec- 
tron microscope, once the particles have been injected into the system? 

2. Strictly speaking, an ensemble consists of a number of identically 
composed mechanical systems which, of course, do not interact with each 
other but exist side by side. The electron cloud in an electronic tube in 
which space charge is of consequence is therefore not an ensemble. Never- 
theless, construct an approximation in which the electrons can be treated 
as an ensemble in a six-dimensional phase space at each stage. (This 
approximation method is often called the Hartree method of the self-con- 
sieteiU field. It was originally developed for the treatment of spectroscopic 
problems involving atoms with numerous electrons, but its application to 
electronic tubes has been carried out with considerable success.) 

3. Determine the value of n for an ensemble of hydrogen atoms of which 
the center of mass is at rest and the energy of the proton-electron system 
lies below —Eo, assuming that below that energy the density of representa- 
tive points in the six-dimensional phase space is uniform. 

4. Carry out the same determination for a three-dimensional harmonic 
oscillator (mass tn, elastic constant k) if the energy of oscillation is to be 
less than Eo. 

6 . Prove that the density of an ensemble in phase space is invariant 
with respect to canonical transformations. 



Chapter 3 

Stationary Ensembles 

With Liiouville's theorem, we have acquired the principal tool 
for developing statistical mechanics. If we have only partial 
information concerning the initial conditions of a mechanicqji 
system, we must construct an ensemble in which the spread of 
initial conditions reflects the degree of imcertainty of our informa- 
tion; our ability to predict approximately the future behavior of 
our actual system corresponds to our ability to compute ensemble 
averages for the ensemble, and the degree of accuracy of our fore- 
cast is represented by the smallness of the variance. 

In practice, information about a typical system (such as one 
mol of a given chemical substance) is usually available to the extent 
that we know the volume available to the constituent particles 
and that we know the temperature. The temperature is not a 
mechanical but a statistical concept. We determine the tempera- 
ture by permitting our svstem under observation to come into 
contact with a standard” system (a thermometer). If the two 
systems are at the same temperature, we shall observe no trend 
in the energy flux: on the average, the temperature flow from one 
system to the other vanishes. There remains, however, a finite 
spread in the value of the energy exchanged. If we can apply 
sufficiently sensitive instruments, we shall observe a kind of Brown- 
ian motion by the particles in both systems; and if particles of one 
system knock against particles of the other system, they will transfer 
microscopic amounts of energy in both directions. 

Nevertheless, the requirements of practical applications impress 
us with the desirability of characterizing statistically the absence of 
trends. Here we shall need two different concepts. One is the 
internal statistical equilibrium of a system, the state in which we 
cannot discern macroscopic motion or other macroscopic changes, 
though microscopic (random) motion of the particles continues. 

27 
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The other concept is thermal equilibrium between two distinct systems, 
the state we usually characterize as that of equal temperatures. 
Obviously, there is no point in speaking of the essentially external 
equilibrium between two systems unless each one by itself is in 
internal equilibrium. Therefore we shall develop the character- 
istics of internal statistical equilibrium first. 

3.1 . SUtionary dittributions 

Our first task is to construct ensembles that reflect the property 
of internal statistical equilibrium. The development of the 
ensemble in the course of time should exhibit no trend; that is, all 
ensemble averages should remain unchanged. Of course this con- 
dition is possible only if the density function ju(9Jt, Pk, t) is independent 
of t, if d^/dl vanishes permanently throughout phase space.* 

According to Liouville’s theorem in the form (2.16),* u will be 
independent of t if its Poisson bracket with the Hamiltonian H of 
the system vanishes; and 

is the necessary and sufficient condition for an ensemble to have a 
stationary distribution, that is, to be in internal statistical equi- 
librium. We may express this same condition in different words, 
in accordance with eq. (2.21): at the time to the density must be 
constant along every curve in phase space that represents a possible 
mechanical trajectory. This condition is certainly necessary and 
sufficient. It does not imply that the density jx must be constant 
throughout phase space, and in fact such an ensemble would not be 
useful for our purposes. On the other hand, condition (1) is too 
complicated to lead to any results that can be interpreted in terms 


* If the density function changes even in a limited domain, we can find a 
partial domain X in which it increases at the time t. If we now construct as 
a dynamical variable w the function which is defined by the specification that it 
equals unity inside X and on the enclosing surface of X, and that it vanishes 
everywhere outside, then the ensemble average (w) will certainly have a non- 
vanishing, positive time derivative. Therefore, all ensemble averages will be 
constant only if m does not change with time anywhere. 

* That is, eq. (16) of Chapter 2; this decimal form of reference will be used 
henceforth. 
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of macroscopic properties. We must be able to tell more about ft 
than merely that it is constant along the mechanical trajectories. 

Before we go on, we shall specify the kind of mechanical system 
we are interested in. We shall consider a type of system which is 
encountered at least in approximation in chemical physics and which 
represents the simplest conceivable macroscopic situation: a system 
which is thermally isolated but which interacts mechanically with 
its surroundings. An example of such a system is a macroscopic 
quantity of gas enclosed in completely rigid walls (we shall disre- 
gard the molecular structure of the walls themselves). The gas 
molecules, on striking the wall, are capable of exchanging momen- 
tum with it; after all, they must be reflected in some fashion into 
the interior of the gas. But their energy remains conserved at 
each collision, and as a result the energy of the system as a whole 
remains constant as well. In other words, in addition to the internal 
forces of the system we permit the existence of external forces, but 
they must be conservative. Mathematically, such a system is 
described by a Hamiltonian that does not depend explicitly on the 
time t but only on the coordinates gt, p*. Automatically, the value 
of the Hamiltonian, the energy of the system, is constant in time, an 
“integral of the motion.” 

The energy E = H{qis, pk) is only one of the 2/ constants that 
completely identify any one of the field of mechanical trajectories 
in phase space. Of these; 2/ parameters (which may be chosen as 
the values of the canonical coordinates at a fixed initial time <o)t 
(2/ — 1) identify a particular trajectory geometrically, and the 
last one determines the location of the representative point on that 
trajectory at a particular time. Any set of 2/ algebraically inde- 
pendent functions of these 2/ parameters will itself serve as such a 
set of parameters, and they may be chosen in particular in such a 
manner that one of them represents the energy. 

Most of the remaining parameters cannot be determiped by 
ordinary macroscopic methods of observation, and they are usually 
unknown. Naturally, if we could determine all 2/ parameters of a 
mechanical system by some ingenious experimental technique, we 
should have converted our problem into one of ordinary analytical 
mechanics and divested it of its statistical character. 

Ordinarily we make the assumption that the energy is the only 
parameter of the 2/ that can be determined with any degree of 
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accuracy and that all the others are completely unknown. Under 
these circumstances we must construct our ensemble of systems 
so that the density n in phase space depends only on the energy, 
not on any other characteristic of the trajectories — so that, in 
other words, for a given value of E the density is uniform. The 
choice of M as a function of E only, n(E), represents realistically the 
extent of our ignorance. 

Later we shall find that this function ii(E) is an exponential 
function of the argument E in many important cases. But before 
going on with the exposition of the classical theory, we must call 
attention to the limitations of the assumption made. Because we 
assume that our system is conservative but that nothing about it is 
observed except its energy, we represent our information by a 
density function that depends on the energy only. If this assump- 
tion concerning our know'ledge is not warranted by circumstances, 
then we must modify the choice of density function. 

To illustrate such a possibility, consider a meteorite in inter- 
stellar space. Apart from collisions with the very few atoms found 
even there (of the order of 1 per cm®) and from electromagnetic 
radiations absorbed, scattered, or emitted, all of which we shall 
disregard, this meteorite is a completely isolated system. Not only 
is its energy conserved, but also its linear momentum and its angular 
momentum. Counting each component separately, altogether 
there are seven macroscopic quantities being conserved, not just 
one, and there are no reasonable grounds for favoring one over the 
others. The theory of relativity tells us that the energy with 
respect to some particular observer is a function of the energy and 
the linear momentum as measured by some other observer. As a 
result, it would be much more reasonable in such a case to assume 
that the density of the hypothetical ensemble should depend on 
four or seven macroscopic parameters, not just one; and exactly 
this assumption has to be made if one wishes to formulate statistical 
mechanics in a relativistically invariant manner. 

Energy surface is a common designation for the (2/ — l)-dimen- 
sional subspace of all points in phase space belonging to the same 
energy value. Although the assumption of constant density on 
each energy surface in phase space cannot be justified for any and 
all situations we may encounter, it appears a good assumption for 
the typical clasdeal mechanical systems in internal statistical 
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equilibrium as encountered in the laboratory. Historically, the 
assumption was frequently supported by a h 3 rpothesis concerning 
the structure of trajectories in phase space, known as the ergodic or, 
after a necessary modification, the quasi-ergodic hypothesis. Accord- 
ing to this, any two trajectories possessing the same energy but 
otherwise chosen arbitrarily, will at least approach each other below 
any finite bound, even though they cannot intersect. That is, we 
can always find at least two points (one on each of the two trajec- 
tories chosen) whose absolute coordinate differences |Agi|, * * * , 
[Af/I, |Api|, ‘ * * , |Ap/| are all less than e, no matter how small this 
single number c is chosen. If the quasi-ergodic hypothesis is correct, 
then a constant /i on each energy surface is the only possible choice 
consistent with eq. (1), which must be satisfied if the distribution 
is to be stationary. 

A great deal of effort has gone into the examination of the 
quasi-ergodic hypothesis. A few very simple mechanical systems can 
be found that obviously do not satisfy it. We could, for instance, 
construct a ''gas” of particles having a zero collision cross section 
with each other, so that they will never interact. If we enclose 
this ^^gas” in perfectly rigid, plane rectangular walls, then each 
particle will not change its individual energy in the course of time, 
nor will its linear momentum acquire more than eight distinct 
values. (On reflection from any wall, two of the linear momentum 
components will remain unchanged, and the third will merely 
change its sign: all together, there are eight possible combinations 
of three signs.) This system is obviously not quasi-ergodic. But 
we can make it so if we incline the walls very slightly so that the 
angles become incommensurable with the right angle, and if we 
replace the noninteracting particles by, for instance, perfectly 
elastic spheres with a very small radius. Then the directions of the 
particle momenta will be changed slightly each time a particle strikes 
three walls, forming a comer, in succession (in a perfectly rectangular 
comer, the momentum would be exactly reversed) ; and at every 
one of the rare collisions of two particles they will have a chance to 
exchange both momentum and energy. Hence it is probably 
correct to say that ‘‘almost all” conceivable conservative Hamil- 
tonians lead to quasi-ergodic systems. 

Even when a system is not quasi-ergodic, there is nothing to 
prevent us from choosing for fi a function that is constant on each 
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energy surface, unless, of course, we possess specific information 
concerning some other constant of the motion that restricts our 
system to part of an energy surface. But only a quasi-ergodic 
system has the property that every ensemble average ai any time t 
extended over an ensemble that covers one energy surface m(h aconstant 
density equals the time average from —«> to <=o of the same quantity 
for every individual system on the same endryy surface. Suppose we 
wish to carry out an ensemble average at a time t of some dynamic 
variable w that depends on the coordinates at least piecewise 
smoothly. Then we can cover the energy surface at the time t 
with some grating so that the surface is divided up into cells of equal 
size.* If we choose in each cell a point at random and then form the 
arithmetical average of the values of w, [w], at these points for all 
the cells, the result will approach (w) without limit if we permit the 
individual cell sizes to tend to zero. Now if our system is quasi- 
ergodic, its trajectory will pass through each cell at least once, no 
matter how fine the grating (of course the grating must remain 
finite). Thus we can choose our points in the above construction 
so that they all come to lie on the trajectory of our system. If we 
now form the time average for t from — oo to « for any one of the 
systems represented by the points chosen, its value will be the same 
as for any other point of the set, since they all lie on the same 
trajectory and an average extended from — « to « for any one of 
them requires integration over the same entire trajectory. Let us 
designate this common value by w. If we form the time average 
of [u>], [i^, it will be the same as the “bracket average” of w, [S], 
since the area of an energy surface is ordinarily finite and the oper- 
ation “bracket averaging” requires only a finite summation; in 
fact, this double average equals w again. To complete our proof, 
let us consider the change of [w] with time. Let every point of our 
grating move in accordance with the canonical equations of motion. 
Then, because of Liouville’s theorem, the cell sizes do not change 
in the course of time,* and the set of points at a time has the same 

* The area on an energy surface should be measured in terms of (1^ — 1) 
parameters chosen so that together with E they form a set of canonical coordi- 
nates in phase space. 

* Obviously, no representative point can cross a moving cell boundary, so 
that the fraction of systems in every cell remains constant; but since their 
density in each cell also remains constant, the size of the cell cannot change, 
either. 
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properties it had at the time t. As a result, [u>] at the time if must 
again approximate {w). The latter, however, is time-independent, 
and therefore [w] must be approximately constant. But if it is, it 
must equal approximately its own time average, and we have, 
finally, 

55 = [u3] = [to] = <to). (2) 

Equation (2) will not hold for a system that is not quasi-ergodic. 

After this rather long discussion let us summarize the results 
we shall need. We shall generally assume that our systems are 
quasi-ergodic and that time averages can be replaced by ensemble 
averages extended over one energy surface with constant density. 
If we consider cases of internal statistical equilibrium, we shall 
represent the extent of our information by means of an ensemble 
whose density ^ is a function of the system energy only. 

3.2. Composite systems 

Frequently we are interested in the statistical behavior of sys- 
tems that are themselves composed of clearly separable systems. 
We might, for instance, wish to consider a gas that consists of the 
more elementary systems called molecules. Or we may consider 
two different chemical substances, a mol of water and above it a 
mol of helium gas, permitted to exchange heat energy and thus to 
come to a common tempenature. We shall call a composite system 
one that can be considered to be composed of at least two sxibsystems 
that interact more weakly with each other than the components 
inside each subsystem do. More specifically, we shall assume 
that at any given instant the energy of the whole composite system 
is essentially the sum of the energies of the subsystems, and that the 
energy of interaction is negligible. We shall permit some small 
interaction to take place, however, so that energy will shift during 
sufficiently long time intervals from one subsystem to another. As 
a whole, the composite system is to be conservative. The purpose 
of this construction is to derive the laws of energy irUerchange between 
weakly inieracting systems. 

Let useonsider a composite system 2 consisting of n subsystems 
Si, • * * , Sn. The first subsystem is to possess /i degrees of free- 
dom, the second /s, and so on. We can represent the state of the 
first subsystem by means of its Cartesian coordinates Xi, * * * , X/, 
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and corresponding linear momenta Pi> * * * > Vu, the second sub- 
system by means of 2/2 similar coordinates and momenta, and 
so on. Each one of the subsystems can then be represented as a 
single representative point in a phase space appropriate to it. The 
phase space Pi for the first subsystem has 2/i dimensions, and so 
on, with the nth phase space Pn being 2/n-dimensional. The total- 

n 

ity of all subsystems has 2 ^ coordinates and momenta to 

describe it. But these coordinates and momenta are, at the same 
time, a set of canonical coordinates suitable for a description of the 

( n ^ 

2 ^ /«j-dimensional 

phase space 11 in which S is represented by a single point. The 
coordinates used in n are the same as those used in all the spaces 
Pi, • * • , Pn. We say that the space II is the Cartesian ‘product 
of the spaces Pi, • • • ,P„. In geometry this relationship is usually 
written in the form 

n = Pi X P 2 X • • • X Pn. (3) 

Before going on with the discussion of our physical problem, we 
shall look at an example of the “Cartesian product” that is 
familiar to every reader. Consider the x,y-plane and, separately, 
the z-a^is of an ordinary space. The plane can be considered a 
two-dimensional space. Each point in that “space” is determined 
by the two coordinate values x and y. In the same sense, the z-axis 
is a one-dimensional space. The Cartesian product of these two 
spaces will be a (2 -|- l)-dimensional space so constructed that for 
any combination of two points, one in each factor space, there is one 
corresponding point in the three-dimensional product space, and vice 
versa: for each point in the product space there is a corresponding 
set of two points, one in each factor space. Obviously, the ordinary 
three-dimensional space has just these properties. For any point 
in the x,y-plane and any point on the z-axis, we can find precisely 
one point in three-dimensional space that has the same x- and 
y-coordinates as the first point and the same z-coordinate as the 
second point: it is that point of which the two points in the factor 
spaces are the projections. The relationship between 11 and the 
factor spaces Pi, • • • , P„ is precisely the same. 
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For the application of Liouville’s theorem to a composite system, 
we shall also require the relation between the measure of volume 
in the space 11 to that in the spaces P,. A volume element in the 
space n represents physically a state of the composite system that 
is known within certain (finite or infinitesimal, as the case may be) 
tolerances. But the state of the composite system is given if the 
state of each subsystem is given. For the special case where the 
volume element is a parallelepiped with the infinitesimal edges 

dx, dp, the volume in 2 is simply the product of all these ^2 V 

differentials. But it is also the product of the n volume elements in 
the subspaces, the first one being, for instance, dxi * * * dxf^ 
•dpi • • • dp/,. In other words, in any integration, the infinitesimal 
volume element in the space n that is generated by the differentials 
of the canonical coordinates is simply the product of the analogous 
expressions in the n spaces Pi, • • * , Pn. 

Let us now turn to the Hamiltonian of the composite system, H. 
Our original assumption was that the internal interaction of the 
individual subsystems is large compared with the interaction 
between two different subsystems. At this point, we can give this 
assumption mathematical expression. If we continue to use recti- 
linear particle coordinates and momenta, the total Hamiltonian 
will be a sum of terms with significances as follows: First there will 
be the terms quadratic in the momentum components, representing 
kinetic energy; then there will be terms representing the potential 
energies between particles belonging to the same subsystem; and 
finally there will be potential-energy terms belonging to particles of 
different subsystems. Of these three groups of terms, we can com- 
bine the first two into sets of terms that belong to particular sub- 
systems. The set of terms that belongs to the first subsystem we 
shall designate by Hi, and, generally, the terms of the sth subsystem 
will be represented by the single symbol H,. In the third wd last 
group, we shall combine all the terms that represent inte;e,ction 
between the rth and the sth subsystems into a single fimction h„. 
The assumption concerning the relative magnitude of internal and 
external interactions can now be expressed by the requirement that 
the sum of the terms h„ is always small compared with the sum 
of the terms H,. 

It is not particularly difficult to construct composite systems 
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satisfying this requirement. Consider, for instance, a composite 
system of two loosely coupled harmonic oscillators (undamped 
harmonic vibrators). The Hamiltonian 

H = Hx + Ha + (4) 

with 

+ + ( 5 ) 

hi2 — t Xi Xa, 

will have the property that for any choice of the canonical variables 
whatsoever, the term hit will satisfy the inequality 

1Ax 2| < (Hi + Ha). (6) 

\/kik2 

Therefore, to satisfy our assumption, we simply must choose the 
coupling parameter € sufficiently small. In practice, however, 
many composite systems do not satisfy quite so stringent a require- 
ment. In the derivations that follow, it is possible to relax the 
requirement of loose coupling to an extent that the range of applica- 
bility covers a good many situations of physical interest. First, it 
it is sufficient for the interaction on each energy surface of the 
composite system to be small, except in regions so small that the 
product of surface area (in phase space) and magnitude of inter- 
action can be neglected against the product of total energy (for that 
energy surface) and total surface area. Furthermore, even that 
relaxed requirement need be satisfied only within a fairly broad 
range of energies (of the composite system), provided we are inter- 
ested in situations that do not require us to pass outside that range. 

Take, for instance, a gas. The subsystems can be the individual 
gas molecules. The interaction between two gas molecules is 
ordinarily small compared with the internal binding energies that 
hold the molecule together. But the interaction energies might 
be large for the brief instance of a close encounter or a direct 
collision. Now it is conceivable that at one instant almost all the 
gas molecules are engaged in a close encounter; but this set of 
situations occupies a negligible portion of each energy surface, and 
hence we may consider a gas as a composite system of only slightly 
coupled subsystems. If we lower the temperature sufficiently, the 
gas will condense into a liquid, and then the interaction energy will 
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certainly be an appreciable fraction of the total energy. But if 
yre operate on energy surfaces on which the system is gaseous, we 
need not be concerned because our assumption does not hold on 
energy surfaces far removed. 

We shall now operate with a Hamiltonian that possesses the 
form 

H = X + XX (7) 

«-l 

with the inequality (satisfied almost everywhere in a certain energy 
range) 

Xhr,«H. ( 8 ) 

r <« 

Under these circumstances, we can associate energy values — ^those 
of the functions H , — with the individual subsystems, and the sum 
of these subsystem energies will approximately equal the total 
energy of the composite system, E: 

(9) 

The total energy is, of course, conserved. The subsystem energies, 
however, will change in the course of time. According to eq. (2.32) 
or (2.34) of M&E, the rate of change of H, is determined by its 
“Poisson bracket” Avith t^e total Hamiltonian H, 

= [//., H]- ( 10 ) 

Inasmuch as the function H, depends only on a small fraction of the 
canonical coordinates of the system 2, most of the terms in the 
Poisson bracket will contribute nothing. In fact, if we substitute 
for H the expression (7), we find that none of the Hr will make any 
contribution, for the simple reason that all but one of those terms 
have no coordinates in common with H,, and the last one, forms 
a zero Poisson bracket with itself. Of the interaction terms h, on 
the other hand, only those contribute which have one index equal 
to s; and'eq. (10) reduces to 


( 11 ) 
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If the interaction terms Kt are small, then the changes in the sub- 
system energies E, will be slow, but they will assume large values 
if we are willing to wait long enough. 

We have worked so far with Cartesian particle coordinates, 
because the physical significance of these coordinates is most obvi- 
ous. However, the individual terms on the right-hand side of 
eq. (7) are conserved by canonical transformations that do not mix 
the canonical coordinates belonging to different subsystems. If we 
carry out a canonical transformation just in the phase space Pi, 
another just in the subspace Pj, and so on, the totality of these 
transformations (all of which will be assumed to be time-independ- 
ent) is a canonical transformation in the phase space IT. Because 
of the independence of the transformations from t, H as well as each 
one of the H, remains unchanged in value, and so will the interaction 
terms hr,. 

We are now ready to tackle our principal task. Suppose we 
construct a stationary ensemble of composite systems Z by choos- 
ing some density function tt{E) in the phase space n. What can 
we say about the energy distribution in any one subsystem S,? 
The answer will automatically deal with the related problem: 
Assuming the composite system Z to be quasi-ergodic, how large a 
fraction of its time will a subsystem S, spend in any given energy 
range? 

To treat this question, we shall replace the density function n(E) 
by the energy-distribution function M(P), which we shall define as 
the fraction of (composite) systems Z with energies less than E. 
Like all distribution functions, M(P) increases monotonically with 
its argument from 0 to 1. At the same time, we shall call the 
volume in 11 containing all points with energies less than E the 
charcuUeristic volume X(E). The characteristic volume is also a 
monotonically increasing function of its argument, but for infinite 
energies it will tend to infinity. The relationship between fi, M, and 
Xis 


dM ^ 
dE ^ dE' 


( 12 ) 


Though X{E) depends only on the form of the Hamiltonian, the 
function M can be chosen at will from among all functions increasing 
monotonically from 0 to 1, and its choice, together with X(E), then 
determines fi(E). 
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In each subsystem S„ we can construct its characteristic volume 
XtiE,). Because of the relationship between the infinitesimal 
volume elements in the spaces P« and the space 11, 

dX = dXi dXt ■ • ■ dXn, (13) 

we can set up an integral relationship between the functions X, and 
the function X : 


XiE) 


= /• 


dX 


i(Ei) f" 
lEi ■ 

n-\ 

r.?, 

J En » — «0 


dXiiEi) 

dEt 


B. 


dXn(E„) 

dEn 


dEi 


dE^. (14) 


This integral relationship is the key for finding the energy-distribu- 
tion functions of the subsystems S,. 

The formulas are rather lengthy to write and to read. To 
abbreviate as much as possible, we shall use the prime to denote 
derivatives of functions of a single argument, and we shall omit 
those arguments which are obvious. Equation (14) will then 
assume the form 

fl — 1 

/• » r <o 

X{E) =/.../ / .-1 Xi • • • • • dEn. 


If we differentiate this expression, we get 


(15) 


X\E) = /•••/ XJ •• • X„_l X'n{E-T E^ dEi-- dEn-i, (16) 

and with the help of this result, eq. (12) can be rewritten in the 
form 

00 n — 1 

m(S) = m'(B) [/•••/ x; •• • xj, x;(e- % e.) dPi • • . 

(17) 

Now what about the distribution function for a single subsystem — 
the function M.(E.), which denotes the fraction of ^sterns for 
which the energy of the subsystem S, is less than E,? To obtain 
M., we must integrate m(^)i eq. (17), over all that part of the phase 
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apace n for which the function E, is less than a certain value, 
integral is 


U,(k) f-p'f 


so • Em^ 



That 


Xi • • • X; dEi ‘ • dEn. (18) 


Equations (17) and (18) together provide ‘the answer to our ques- 
tion. If we can work out the necessary integrals, we can tell the 
fraction of systems of the ensemble for which the subsystem S, 
has an energy less than E,. Before we tackle the general methods 
for bw-ndling the integrals, we shall illustrate the concepts intro- 
duced with a few examples. We shall derive the characteristic 
volumes for three simple” systems: the free particle in a box, the 
harmonic oscillator, and the electron in the hydrogen atom. Later 
we shall calculate the characteristic volume of a composite system 
which consists of free particles in a box. That system may be 
considered a model for a perfect gas. For this example we can 
work out completely the expressions called for in eqs. (17) and (18). 

A free particle in a box of volume V possesses a Hamiltonian 
which, in rectilinear coordinates, has the form 


H{x, y, z, p„ pv, p.) 


^(Pl + pj-f p!) 
-b«o outside. 


2m 


p2 inside the box. 


(19) 


The volume of phase space containing all representative points with 
an energy less than E can be obtained by integrating separately over 
the space coordinates and over the momentum components. The 
domain of integration of the spatial coordinates will equal V for 
any finite energy bound. The volume in the space of the three 
momentum components (** momentum space”) will have the shape 
of a sphere with the center at the point (0, 0, 0) and having a radius 


p = v^2m E. (20) 

Thus the characteristic volume for a single particle in a box is 

X(E) = I V2 T FmH (21) 

The Hamiltonian of a particle that is bound to a fixed point with 
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a harmonic force, that is, a force proportional to the distance from 
the equilibrium point, has the form (again in rectilinear coordinates) 

H = I + y* 4- 2*) + ~ (pl + pl + pl). (22) 

This Hamiltonian is a special case of a central force, and the 
technique of integration is the same in all these cases. The general 
central-force Hamiltonian is 

H = 0(r) -f ^ (pl -|- pj + pl) (r = V®* + y® + 2 *). (23) 

^(r) is, of course, the potential energy of the particle. That the 
potential energy is a function of the distance only from the center, r, 
is what makes the force a central force. ^ To obtain the character- 
istic volume, we separate the integration again into integration in 
the space of the coordinates x, y, z and integration in the momentum 
space. In coordinate space, the volume containing all points with 
a potential energy less than X is the sphere with the radius R(4») 
at which the potential energy assumes that value. In momentum 
space, the volume of points whose kinetic energy is less than K is 
also a sphere, and its volume equals f v K^. The char- 
acteristic volume in phase space must be 

X(E)^r Xs(E-<l>)dX^(<l,)= f\X^(E-K)dXK(K), 

JK-o ^ 24 ) 

Xx = I V2 v m« X^ = iir [K(0)]». 

For any special function ^(r) that is given to us, we must then 
attempt to carry out one or the other form of the integral (24). The 
limits of integration are determined by the fact that Xk vanishes 
for all negative values of its argument. 

Returning now to the Hamiltonian of the harmonic oscillator. 


^ In Newtonian mechanics, a particle will experience a central force when- 
ever it is attracted by a single particle that is fixed. Moreover, the general 
two-body problem (two particles attracting or repelling each other) can always 
be reduced to the form of a central-force problem if we introduce, instead of the 
Cartesian particle coordinates, the coordinates of the joint center of mass and 
the coordinates of one particle relative to the other or. relative to the center of 
mass. This technique was illustrated in M&E — Ch. 1, on the example of plane- 
tary motion. 
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eq. (22), we find that the potential energy equals ^ &nd that the 
function X 4 is, therefore, 

(25) 

Because d the formally similar way in which r and p enter into 
the Hamiltonian (22), it makes no difference for the integration 
which of the two forms (24) we employ. Choosing the first, we get 



The last integral is a dimensionless number. Its value can be 
determined without difficulty, for instance if we substitute for x 
the new variable x = sin* 6 . The resulting integral over trigono- 
metric functions can be evaluated by means of a short calculation 
or by the use of a table of integrals. Its value is ir/16. v, which 
has been introduced into the second line of eq. (26), is the resonance 
frequency of the oscillator. The final form of X{E) is 

Our third example is the electron in the hydrogen atom. If we 
assume, for the purpose of this calculation, that the center of mass 
is at rest, disregarding the contribution of translatory motion to 
the energy, then the Hamiltonian for the motion of the proton 
and the electron about the common center of mass is 


H = 


p* _ 

2m r 


(28) 


The coordinates and momentum components appearing in this 
expression are actually relative coordinates and momentum com- 
ponents, that is, those of the electron, but are diminished by the 
values of the corresponding quantities for the proton. The symbol 
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m stands in this case not for the mass of the electron but for the 
so-called redticed electron mass, which is defined as 


m = m. 


nip 

nip + m,’ 


(29) 


where m, and nip are the masses of the electron and the proton^ 
respectively. 

In our present case, we can again apply the formula (24) for 
the central-force case, with the potential energy being equal to 
—e^fr. Because the potential energy is always negative and the 
volume function X^, infinite for all non-negative values of its argu- 
ment, the integral (24) can be finite only for negative values of the 
energy E. With the potential-energy volume being 


X«(<^) = h- k|-» < 0), (30) 

we have, for negative values of E only, 

X{E) = / U e*i\E\ -I- K)-* . 4 IT dX 

Jk=0 

( 31 ) 

(x-lj, S<o). 


The numerical value of the last integral is n/S, and hence the func- 
tion X(E) for the non-ionized hydrogen atom is 

X{E) = t -v/2 e» \E\-^ {E < 0), (32) 

being infinite for E = 0 and for all positive energies. We can pre- 
vent X{E) from ever becoming infinite if Ave enclose our hydrogen 
atom in a vessel with a finite volume. Then, if the electron becomes 
ionized, it remains still confined to the interior of the vessel, and the 
system remains susceptible to a statistical treatment. 

The preceding example teaches us something about the suitabil- 
ity of systems for a statistical treatment that is based on the con- 
cept of stationary ensembles. We cannot treat systems that have 
characteristic volumes which become infinite for finite energies. 
Otherwise, a composite system that possesses even one subsystem 
with that property will have the tendency to throw all its energy 
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into that subsystem. Let us consider, for a moment, a system 
composed of several hydrogen atoms that are capable of interacting 
with each other slightly. The characteristic volume of each sub- 
system remains finite only as long as the energy of that subsystem 
is negative. So let us endow the composite system with a negative 
total energy; that is, let us start with a situation where all of the 
electrons are firmly bound Jio their respecstive protons. If we let 
the composite system start with this situation, energy will be 
transferred back and forth between the various subsystems; and 
if this interaction continues long enough, some one of the hydrogen 
atoms will acquire enough energy to become ionized. As soon as 
that happens, its electron will leave the neighborhood of its proton 
permanently, and the composite system will be effectively reduced 
to (n — 1) atoms. Now again, after a time, another atom will 
become ionized, and so forth, until there is only one atom left 
intact, which has acquired all the negative energy originally dis- 
tributed throughout the composite system. Obviously, there can 
be no permanent stationary distribution of energy in an ensemble 
of this kind. 

The situation is completely different if we place our hydrogen 
atoms inside a vessel with rigid walls from which no electrons can 
escape. In that case also, a certain number of atoms will become 
ionized; but the free electrons will cross and recross the interior of 
the vessel, and occasionally one of them will approach a free proton 
closely enough to be captured. Thus, depending on the number of 
hydrogen atoms in the interior and depending on the total energy 
of the system, eventually we shall find a stationary distribution of 
the ensemble constructed of systems of confined hydrogen atoms, in 
which a certain percentage of atoms is intact and the remainder 
ionized. The smaller the vessel and the smaller the total energy 
available, the greater will be the percentage of intact atoms. 

Returning to our general problem, we wish to treat the integrals 

in eqs. (17) and (18) so that we can make predictions concerning 

0 

the percentage of subsystems S, possessing energies less than E,. 
These two expressions contain an integral in common that repre- 
sents the characteristic volume of a composite system identical with 
2, except that it does not contain the subsystem S,. We shall call 
this function Y,, where the index s now refers to the missing sub- 
system. Y, is given by the expression 
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n ^ 

r to r to /• BO rE—^^Er 

Y,iE) =/.••/ / • • • / ' XI ... XU 

J E\^ ““ to J E§—1 * — BO y Eg+l " — - BO ^ i?n * BO 

• x; • • • dE,^idE,+i . • . dX,. (33) 


X f 
*+i 


The prime attached to the summation symbol that appears in the 
last integral limit is intended to indicate that in the sum E, is to 
be omitted. In other words, this expression is identical with (15), 
except that one of the subsystems has been omitted. The deriva- 
tive of Y, is given by an expression analogous to (16), 


nw - /". x; . . . XU. 

E \ " — BO J?B-1 E»^\ En^l » — BO 

XUi' ' ’ x;(^ - X'^r) diE?i • • • dX._i dE^i • • • dE^i. (34) 

With the help of this new volume function, eqs. (17) and (18) can be 
written in the form 


M.(i.) 


- M'(B) [//... X',iE.) y;(£ - B.) 
0 

“ . /f I - . 

“ /ii - . 


(35) 


If we substitute the first expression into the second, we get, 
0 

finally, for M,(£?,) the integral 


0 r 

M.(X,) = / 


XKX.) Y:(E - E,) dE, 

JEa^ — «o 

f/__^X:{E.)Y:(E-E.)dE, 


dM(X). (36) 


The expression (36) represents a considerable simplification. 

The distribution depends on an integral over a fraction of which 

0 

the denominator is independent , of this denominator is, in 
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0 

effect, a normalizing factor, assuring us that for E,-* to the 
int^rand, and therefore M« itself, tends to unity. Actually, noth- 
ing is lost if we specialize the energy distribution of our ensemble 

and assume that all composite systems of the ensemble have the 
0 

same energy E. M(E) is then a step function, defined by the 

\ 0 
requirement that its value be zero for all arguments less than E 

0 

and unity for all arguments greater than E. With such a special 
disposition of M(E), eq. (36) takes the form 

0 0 r* M(E.) y:(E - E.) dE, 

M.(E„ E) = ^ 5 , (37) 

j ^ X:(E.) Y^iE - E,) dE, 

0 

in which the percentage of subsystems S, with energies less than E, 
0 0 

depends on E„ the total energy available E, and, of course, on the 
shapes of the functions X', and Y',. 

Equation (37) is the most concise form we can obtain for the 
subsystem energy distribution M.. The nature of the sth sub- 
system enters in the form of its characteristic volume X,. But quite 
obviously, the energy distribution is also affected by the nature 
of the rest of the system 2, and that influence is represented by the 
function Y,. We shall now show that for very large composite 
systems, that is, for systems consisting of large numbers of sub- 
systems, the function Y,(E — E,) can be approximated by an 
exponential fimction. 

3.3. The Boltzinsnn Factor 

In this section we shall study the form of the characteristic 
volume of a composite system and apply our results to eq. (37). 
Since in this formula it is not Y, itself but its derivative that deter- 
mines the partial energy distribution, we shall immediately consider 
integrals of the form (16) and (34). These integrals are apparently 
so awkward because the multiple integrals cannot be represented as 
products of single integrals. Thus the relative role played by the 
constituent subsystems cannot be ascertained by mere inspection. 
Our first aim must be to convert the integral (16) into such a form 
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that the individual subsystems enter more simply and, incidentally, 
more S3rmmetrically. 

This purpose can be accomplished by means of a technique that 
is usually called the technique of Laplace transforms and which is 
closely akin to the theory of the Fourier integral. If the individual 
characteristic volumes (or rather their derivatives X',) had Fourier 
transforms, then our task would be extremely simple. But these 
functions increS.se monotonically to infinity for large positive values 
of the argument, and hence a Fourier transform is not defined. 
Consideration of such examples as (21) and (27) shows, however, 
that the function c^**Xi(£?,), where a is some arbitrary positive 
number, possesses a Fourier transform in many important cases. 
In fact, all that is neces.sary is that vanish for all negative values 
of the energy (or at least for all values less than some arbitrary 
0 

value —E) and that it increase more slowly than the exponential 
function. We shall then call the function 


{.(‘o.) = X:(E.)er('^-^*‘ dE, (38) 

the Laplace transform of X'. Because of the Fourier integral 
theorem, X', may be recovered from its Laplace transform by means 
of the formula 

X:iE.) = ~ (39) 

-IT J ^ to 


We shall now substitute the liaplace transforms into eq. (16). The 
result of this substitution is 


■ ■ j j - j 

E\, • • • , En~l — — • «I, • • • , CiM ■■ ■ 


n it.Mi 

a-1 


e * • dwi * • * d(i>n dEi * • • dE^-u 


(40) 


Although the number of integrations apparently has been increased, 
the integrand now is the product of a large number of factors, and 
each set of variables (£?„ a>.), s = 1, • • • , (n — 1), appears in only 
one factor. Such a separable integral is 

/, =s /* I t,(w»)c*'*** dut dE, (41) 
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which equals |. (<■>») because of Fourier’s integral theorem. Thus, 
we can carry out all but one of the integrations of (40) immediately, 
and we are left with the integral 

X'iE) = 1 " e^‘ n [{.(a,)] d«. (42) 


This expression shows that the Laplace transform of X'(E) is simply 
the product of the Laplace transforms of the characteristic volumes 
of the constituent subsystems. 

We shall use this relationship to determine the characteristic 
volume derivative X'(E) of a composite system of which every sub- 
system S, has a characteristic volume derivative of the form 

X[(E,) = a, F;*, n, > 0, if E, > 0, 

X:(F.) =0 if £. < 0. ^ 

That means that free particles in a box as well as harmonic oscil- 
lators form suitable subsystems. We shall not assume that the 
subsystems are all alike. The Laplace transform of (43) is 

= a,n,!(a -h tw)-<"-+”, (44) 

and the Laplace transform of X'(E) is the product of all the factors 
(44). For the function X'{E) itself, with little effort we can get the 
expression 

fl 

X\E) = ^ *’* ^ 0)- (45) 

(^n, + n — Al 


Next we shall substitute this expression into eq. (37), applying 
the formula to the system (2 — S,). We need not assume that 
S, itself obeys eq. (43). We can dispense with the constant coeffi- 
cients in (45), since they will cancel out. The function for the 
distribution of E, will he 
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X\E,) = 0 for E, < 0. 

Both in the numerator and in the denominator, the principal con- 
tribution to the integrals will come from fairly small values of E,, 
because, at least for fairly complex systems, with large values of the 
exponent, the function Y', decreases so rapidly if E, assumes any 
considerable value that the product of the two characteristic 
functions will become very small compared with its value for 
Etf^O. As a matter of fact, since we assume that our subsystem 
S, likewise has nonvanishing values of X', only for positive values 
of the subsystem energy, the product will be zero at = 0 and 
will tend to a maximum for a value of E, that is small compared 
with the total energy E) after passing this maximum it will rapidly 
drop to very small values. We shall, therefore, expand Y',{E — E,) 
into a power series in ascending powers of E„ a power series that will 
converge very well in the range of values that make the principal 
contribution to the integrals we are interested in. 

Furthermore, we shall introduce the quantity 

+ («) 


which represents the average contribution of each subsystem to the 
exponent of E in the expression for Y',. Likewise, we shall intro- 
duce the average energy per subsystem. 


c 



(48) 


Once we have introduced the quantities v and c into (46), 
we shall be able to exhibit separately the effect of the average char- 
acteristics of the constituent subsystems (their contributions to the 
all-important exponent and their share of the total energy) and the 
effect of the total number of constituent subsystems. The expres- 
sion (46) will then take the form 


0 0 
M.{E„E) 



(n 


E. \ 

-ih) 


(n 


E. \ 
- 1 )€/ 


(n-l)r-l 




dE, 


dEe. 
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This power series will tend to the exponential series if we let the 
number n of constituent subsystems incre^e without changing their 
average characteristics v and c. In the limit, we get 


0 & r.{E,) e dE, 

lim ; (50) 

""" f*X:{E.)e •^'dE, 

Physically, we can interpret our result as follows: A single system 
vith a known characteristic volume X, can interact with a very 
large complex composite system composed of such constituents as 
harmonic oscillators and particles free to move within a finite 
region. If we are permitted to increase the number of subsystems 
without limit (provided, however, that the percentages of particular 
types of subsystems remain unchanged and that the total energy 
is increased in proportion to the size of the composite system), then 
the energy distribution of the system under consideration S, will 
approach (50). The composite system {Z — S,) is a particular 
type of temperature bath. Naturally, we shall want to know how 
large the bath must be chosen before the asymptotic expression 
(50) is a good approximation of (49). Later we shall also attempt 
to generalize the type of constituent subsystem suitable for the con- 
struction of temperature baths. 

Let us first examine the goodness of the approximation (50) 
to the rigorous formula (49). The principal contribution to the 
integral comes from a region in which the exponential in (50) is 
comparable to unity. Depending on the exact shape of Xi, the 
approximation of the binomial series by the exponential series needs 
to be good only in a region in which the argument (i'/<) • E, lies 
between 0 and a value / which is greater than one and of the order of 
\E, • FIVVJI. The approximation will be worst at the upper limit. 
At this upper limit, both the binomial and the exponential series 
will decrease after / terms; if we wish to break off the exponential 
ceries at such a point that the relative error (error divided by the 
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true value of the function) is less than some small number S, then the 
standard formulas for rest-term estimates tell us that we shall retain 
N(S) terms, where 

e//w+i < (iv + l)!a. (51) 

Now we can estimate the error produced when we replace the 
binomial series by the exponential series. The percentage error 
produced in the Nth. term of the series equals 

(‘-f) («) 


This error can be estimated very roughly, but sufficiently well for 
a consideration of the parameters affecting our approximation as 


1 ^ 1 

2 J? 2v(n- 1)’ 


(53) 


provided it is small compared with unity. Suppose, for instance, 
that we have constructed a temperature bath of one mol of a near- 
perfect monatomic gas. In that case, the number JV is f times 
Avogadro’s number, or, very roughly, 10*^. The discrepancy 
between the exponential and the binomial series will, therefore, 
become serious after about 10^^ terms of the series expansion. For 
such an enormous number of terms, the error due to the breaking 
off of the series is completely negligible if / is small compared to N. 
Only when / approaches about iN does it become necessary to con- 
sider the error given by eq. (51). Thus in our present case we 
should be justified in using the exponential function for a range of / 
up to about 10“. On the other hand, / is a measure for the com- 
plexity of the subsystem S, under consideration. It is of the same 
order of magnitude as the number of degrees of freedom of the 
subsystem. Thus, if we brought an organic macromolecule of, say, 
10* molecular weight into contact with our one-mol temperature 
bath, its energy distribution would be given by eq. (50) with virtu- 
ally perfect accuracy. 

The introduction of exponential factors into the computation of 
energy distributions was first proposed by Boltzmann; accordingly, 
we shall call the exponential exp the Boltzmann factor. 

So far, we have derived the occurrence of the Boltzmann factor 
for a very restricted situation : that the characteristic volume of the 
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temperature bath is proportional to a positive power of the energy. 
This result can be extended to all characteristic volumes that possess 
merely one property; the integral 

I = f_\ X:(B) dE (54) 

must converge for each subsystem for all positive values of a. 
Under these circumstances, we can derive the Boltzmann formula 
as an asymptotic expression that is apprcAched if the temperature 
bath is made sufficiently large. 

To do so, we shall make use of the so-called central limit theorem, 
which occupies a key position in the theory of probability. The 
central limit theorem explains the significance of Gauss's error 
function; it states that if a non-negative function /(x) possesses the 
three integrals 

/o = /(x) cte, 

X/o = p^xf{x)dx, (65) 

(A* + X*)Io = f \ x^fix) dx, 
then the 'integral involutions” /»(x), 

Mx) » /_"^/(x-x,)/(x,) dx^, 

/»(») “ j /_". fix - Xi) fill - Xi) /(Xj) dxj dx, 

( 66 ) 


fnix) = / U-iix - xO /(xO dx', 
tmid, for large values of n, asymptotically to 

Jn _ ^ (x — nX)* 

That is, if to a "sharp” function, Dirac’s delta function, we apply a 
"spreading” process, one in which through an integral transforma- 
tion the delta function is spread into the distribution /(x), 

fiix) = j\ Six - Xo) 5(xo) dxo, 


( 58 ) 
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and if we repeat the same spreading operation on the result again 
and ag^in, then ultimately we shall get a Gaussian distribution if 
only the spreading function itself possesses a center of gravity” X 
and an rms spread A. For finite values of n, the approximation 
will be best near the center of gravity, nX. 

Now let us apply the central limit theorem to the function 
er“*X'{E). First of all, it is clear that if the integral (54) converges, 
then the other two integrals listed in (55) will converge as well. 
That is because for a given value of a we shall always, beyond a 
certain positive value of x, have the inequality 

I" < e X > » (6®) 

and since the integral (54) is assumed to converge for all positive 
values of the factor a, we have, for sufficiently large values of x', 

jj I* dx < jj c da: < 00 , x' > • (6®) 

Next, it is clear that the characteristic volume derivative of com- 
posite systems is obtained from that of the constituents by integral 
involutions. If we introduce in expression (16) the following new 
variables of integration 

El = JEf — Xif Xi — E — El, 

Ef = Xi — Xi, Xi = E ~ El ~ Ei, 

(61) 

n — 1 

En-l = Xn-i — Xn-1, Xn~l = E — E,. 

X\E) turns into 

m 

X\E) ^ j ■ j X[iE - Xi)X\{xi - a:,) • • • 

Xl.iixn-i - a:_i)X;(x»_i) da:i • • • daJn-i. ( 62 ) 

The same relation holds for the functions er"* X'{E). We shall 
now construct a sequence of ever-increasing temperature baths by 
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taking the first temperature bath first once, then twice, then three 
times, and so on. This method of constructing the sequence gives 
a definite meaning to the requirement that, except for size, all 
temperature baths of the sequence be similar. To this sequence 
we can now apply the central limit theorem directly; we have, for 
the 4th temperature bath in our sequence, the asymptotic expression 




•\/2rn 


1 [«( !-.*) -gl« 

2 «A* 


75 ~ 

as _!L__ e 2^’ e' ^ •' e 

y/2irn 


1 g« 
2<IA\ 


(63) 


It and c* stand for the integrals 


It ^ J" e— X[iE) dE, 

€* = t /** e—’‘X[{JE)EdE. 

io J - « 


(64) 


c is the total energy, divided by n. The definition of A* is also 
obvious. The last factor in (63) will tend to unity as we let 4 go 
to infinity. 

The approximation will improve with increasing 4 (and become 
perfect for infinite 4) for the point 4 c* and for points which, on an 
absolute energy scale, have a fixed distance from 4 c*. Therefore 
eq. (63) is valid only if we choose the parameter a so that c* coincides 
with c. We shall call this choice which obviously is a function 
of c. If we go with a — 0 into eq. (63), omit the last factor (since 
it will tend to unity when the whole approximation becomes valid), 
and substitute the result into eq. (37), all the factors in (63) that 
are independent of E will cancel, and we shall be left with 


0 0 
M«(£«, E) 


X',{E,)<r'‘*‘ dE, 
X:(E,)e-t»*- dE.* 


P = / 3 ( 8 ). 


(65) 


This formula, our final result, again contains a Boltzmann factor. 
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3.4. Temperature. Canonical ensembles 

The result of our discussion so far is that if a system in which 
we are interested is in contact with a temperature bath of sufficient 
size, and if the system and the bath are otherwise isolated (so that 
the total energy is constant), then the probability of finding the 

0 

system with an energy less than E, is given by eq. (65). This 
distribution function depends on the detailed structure of the 
bath as well as on the total energy available, because these two 
circumstances together determine the value of the constant But 
actually, if we had two temperature baths of quite different chemical 
composition available for experiment, then in general two different 
values of the total energy would exist, each appropriate to one of 
the baths we have, so that we could achieve the same energy distribu- 
tion in a particular system by bringing it in contact with either 
temperature bath and, in each case, making available the correct 
amount of total energy. In other words, we can dispense with all 
knowledge of the detailed structure of a bath and the total energy 
available if we have some other means of determining /3. Given 
knowledge of that parameter, we can predict the energy distribu- 
tion of a system brought in contact with the bath, provided only 
that we have knowledge of the characteristic volume of the system. 
Inasmuch as the bath will interest us only to the extent that it 
determines the energy distribution of systems brought in contact 
with it, and since the constc • is a property of the bath only, not 
of the system, from now on we shall characterize baths merely as 
having a particular value of this parameter. 

If there is a single parameter j8 that determines the energy dis- 
tribution of any (sufficiently small) system in contact with a par- 
ticular bath, then this parameter must be directly connected with 
what we usually call the temperature. As a matter of fact, two 
baths having the same value of /3 will, if permitted to interact 
thermally, transfer on the average zero energy to each other. We 
can verify this assertion immediately if we assume that the thermal 
contact is accomplished by means of a (small) system that we coupte 
alternately with one and then with the other system. Every time 
we couple and then uncouple the system with one bath, there will 
be a net change in energy of the system (and therefore also of the 
bath). But when we consider a large number of these cycles, we 
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know that the energies on uncoupling from bath No. 1 will follow 
the distribution (65) with a particular value of That distribu- 
tion is, of course, identical with the distribution of energies found 
at the instants of coupling with bath No. 2, since between uncou- 
pling from No. 1 and coupling with No. 2 the energy cannot change. 
But when we take the distribution of energies at the instants of 
uncoupling from No. 2, that distribution must again be (65), with 
the same value of /9 (since we had assumed, that our two baths are 
endowed with the same j8- value). Hence, on the average the 
amounts of energy transferred to No. 2 and taken out of No. 2 
cancel. The same result holds, of course, for bath No. 1. It 
follows that really has the properties ordinarily associated with a 
temperature scale. We must assume that /9 is some function of the 
(mercury thermometer) temperature 6, and vice versa. 

Let us now return from a consideration of baths to our system, 
the one we formerly called S,. We shall say that the system 
possesses a temperature $ if it is in contact with a bath at the 
temperature this statement means that the energy of the 

system, in the course of time, must have a distribution given by the 
formula 

P X'{E') dE' 

M(f?, 0) = ^ , (66) 

^ x'{E') dE' 

Thus, when a small system has a definite energy (when it is isolated), 
it does not have a temperature; when it has a temperature, it has an 
energy distribution. 

Willard Gibbs showed how we may think of the temperature as 
the property of an ensemble of isolated systems, without the benefit 
of a temperature bath. His proposal is simple. We must con- 
struct an ensemble of (small) systems, the ones we are interested 
in, but we must not place all of them on the same energy surface; 
rather, we must distribute them on all energy surfaces in accordance 
with the formula (66). Then all ensemble averages will be exactly 
the same as if each system were in contact with a temperature 
bath. An ensemble formed according to this prescription is called 
a canonical ensemble. 

Let us determine the density of a canonical distribution in the 
phase space of the system. If this density be called ti(E) (our dis- 
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tribution is to be stationary), then the fraction of systems with 
0 

energies less than E must be 

0 0 0 

U{E) = niE) dX{E) = KE)X'iE) dE. (67) 

Comparison of the two integrals (66) and (67) for the same function 
0 

M(£) shows that the density function it(E) is 

l^iE) = (68) 

The dehominator in this formula is independent of as we said 
before, it is essentially a normalization factor. However, this 
denominator is a function of /3 and hence of the temperature 6. 
This integral occurs in innumerable relationships of statistical 
mechanics and has been given a name of its own. It is called the 
partition function or, less frequently, the sum over Oie states. The 
latter expression is a rather awkward translation of Zustandssumme. 
We shall denote the partition function by the symbol Z, so that 

Z s e-i“ X'{E) dE. (69) 

Z is a function of /3; of c'^urse, it also depends on the character- 
istic volume of the system we are considering. Later we shall 
study the change in Z brought about by a change in the mechanical 
characteristics of the system [as reflected in the form of X'(£)]. 
But first we shall form the first and second partial derivatives of Z 
with respect to j8. We have 

(70) 

(71) 

These two expressions enable us to find both the average energy and 
the rms spread of the energy of a system for a given value of 0 if 
we know the partition function as a function of |8. To this end, we 
have to apply eqs. (2.3) and (2.6), which define ensemble averages 


az ^ • 

3 / 3 * ^ 


E e-O’ X'{E) dE 


E* e-i^* X\E) dE. 
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and nns spreads in terms of the distribution function. We find 
for the average energy of the system 


(E) = j" EdM(E) = j' 

-fj: 

and for its mean square spread 


EX'(E)fi(E)dE 


EX'(E) = - 1 ^ ^ On Z), (72) 



Id^z 
Z d/3* 


-(E)^]dM(E)=^ j^JE^ 

J_ = — (l — ^ 

z* \dfi) d/3 \z djS/ 


- ^ On Z). 


{E)^]X'iE)e-f>’dE 

(73) 


Thus, if we know the partition function of a system, we can compute 
the average energy of the system (for a given p) as well as its aver- 
age energy fluctuation. 

We shall apply these formulas to three types of system: to a 
single particle in a box, to a composite system consisting of many of 
these particles (that is, a perfect monatomic gas), and finally to a 
general composite system possessing a Hamiltonian that depends 
quadratically on some of the canonical coordinates. 

Let us begin with a single particle in a box. We have determined 
the characteristic volume in eq. (21). If we substitute this expres- 
sion in the defining equation for the partition function, (69), we get 

Z = 4 V2 IT Fjn’4 c-<’* dE, (74) 

considering that X'{E) is zero for all negative values of the argu- 
ment. The integral can be converted into a standard type if we 
introduce a new variable of integration, x — -\/2pE. The partition 
function then becomes 

Z = 4irym^^^* j X* dx = 

3 

In Z = const — ^ In /3. 


V2 


xMFm»i3-«, 


( 75 ) 
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The last integral has been evaluated by means of a recursion formula 
that can be found in any calculus text. The average energy and its 
rms spread are now found to be 




(76) 

and 

(AE*) - - |(B>*, 

(AE2) _ 2 

(77) 


{sy z 


Equation (76) tells us that the average energy of the particle in a 
box is inversely proportional to /3, and this result enables us to 
establish a tentative relationship between the parameter and the 
so-called gas temperature scale. 

In a perfect gas, we know from experience that the energy is 
proportional to the pressure, and this result was also derived from 
the microscopic model of a perfect monatomic gas in Chapter 1. 
The gas scale is based on the pressure (if the volume is kept fixed), 
so that the temperature of the gas is defined as being proportional 
to the pressure.^ Thus in a perfect gas the average energy of the 
gas, which must be a multiple of the average energy of each mole- 
cule, is proportional to the gas temperature Oq. Therefore we can 
conclude that 

0 - (78) 

Right now, we shall not bother to determine the constant k. Later 
we shall introduce a more fundamental temperature scale than the 
gas scale, the so-called Kelvin scale, and then we shall obtain again 
a relationship similar to (78). At that time we shall determine the 
universal parameter occurring in that equation. 

Before we go on to the next example, we shall do something that 
we could not have done in Chapter 1, except with a tremendous 
effort: we shall determine the velocity distribution of the atoms in a 
perfect monatomic gas. We shall take a macroscopic quantity of 

‘ The constant of proportionality is determined by historic reasons. 
Although it would be possible to relate the tempera^re scale directly to our 
parameter /3, setting the constant of proportionality in this relationship equal 
to 1, such a scale has never been introduced in practice. 
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gas and consider a single atom in it. Once we have established 

statistical equilibrium, we may consider the remainder of the gas as a 

temperature bath in which this one atom is immersed. Then the 

0 

probability that our single atom will have an energy less than E is 

0 

given by the function M(£), eq. (63), which in our case reduces to 


M(E) = 


e-i“VEdB 
JT* e-O’y/EdE 


(79) 


0 _ 

In this model, all the energy is kinetic energy, and E is simply equal 
1 ® 

to ^ p*. Thus the probability that a given atom will have a linear 

0 0 

momentum of a magnitude 1^ than p or a velocity less than v is 



This probability distribution holds for every atom with the mass m. 

Thus M« will also represent the fraction of atoms of mass m in our 

0 

gas with velocities less than v. And by differentiating the last line 
of eq. (80), we can find the infinitesimal fraction of atoms of mass m 
with absolute velocities (speeds) between v and v + dv: 


dM, = e v* dp. (81) 

This formula for the velocity distribution in a perfect gas was first 
derived by Maxwell and is called a Maxwellian velocity distribution. 

We shall now go over to our second example, the composite 
system of n particles which are almost noninteracting. Applying 
eq. (45), right away we can get for the function the form 

X'^(E) = A 


(82) 
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since every one of the constants n« equals Thus the partition 
function must be 

Z = A dE = A /3»-" e~* x*"-^ dx 

(x = PE), (83) 

In Z = B — 5 n In j8, 

where A and 6 stand for constants of no further interest to us. For 
(En) we get 

<B.> = |nl-n<£.). (84) 

This result was to be expected. The average energy of n very nearly 
independent systems must be n times the average energy of any 
one of them. But for the mean square spread and for the relative 
mean square spread we get 

<A£;*> = |nl = n<AZ*> = 

(AEl) _ 2 _ 1 {AEl)^ 

<£?„>* 3n “ n <15, >* 

This result is merely one instance of the smoothing effect of large 
numbers of constituent <^vstems. Although each molecule in a 
gas undergoes very considerable fluctuations of energy, the energy 
distribution of a large number of them ‘is relatively stable; that is, 
it is very unlikely that an overwhelming number of them will 
assume above-average or below-average energies at the same time. 
For one mol of a gas, the internal energy will have an rms fluctua- 
tion of no more than of its average value, an amount that 
can be observed only under very special experimental conditions. 


3.5. The cquiparlition law 

Our third application of expression (72) for the average energy 
of a system is one in which (at least) one of the canonical variables 
qk, pk apprars in the Hamiltonian quadratically. This case is of 
great practical importance, because in noany important physical 
models variables enter in such a manner. For instance, if we use 
Cartesian coordinates, then the particle momentum components 
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contribute to the Hamiltonian quadratic terms; in the harmonic 
oscillator, even the location coordinates enter quadratically. If 
we wish to examine a system in which the particles are bound to 
each other by elastic forces that tend to maintain fixed distances 
between them (such a system is a good model of a crystal), then the 
differences between the coordinates of neighboring particles make 
quadratic contributions to the Hamiltonian, and so on. We shall 
now single out one coordinate that appears in this manner, and 
call it X. The Hamiltonian of our system will then have the form 

H = n + ^x^. ( 86 ) 

The function R depends on the remaining (2/ — 1) canonical 
coordinates, but not on x. c is some constant. The character- 
istic volume X{E) of the system (86) is that volume in which the 
sum of the energy terms E and Ex (the first being the value of R, 

the second being equal to ^ not exceed E. The volume 

element in phase space equals the product of the coordinate and 
momentum differentials, dqk and dpk, and one of these is dx. If we 
introduce for the product of the remaining (2/ — 1) differentials the 
abbreviating notation d^, then the infinitesimal volume element 
in phase space is dX dx. 

Now into the (2/ — l)-dimensional domain of integration whose 
volume element is dX we can introduce a function that is akin to a 
characte.“i:;tic volume, namely, the integral over that region in 
which E does not exceed a prea.ssigned value. We shall call this 
function X{E). The domain in phase space in which E lies within 
an infinitesimal bracket dE and, at the same time. Ex lies within an 
infinitesimal bracket dEx must have a volume 

dX = X\E) dE dx = 

dx — d 

Thus X(E) must be 

/•- /*«-*• _ - .dEx 




X'{E) dE dEx 


(87) 


( 88 ) 
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dE 

- E,) (89) 


With this expression, we shall determine the partition function. 
We have 



W = E- E,. 

In this expression, 2 designates an integral that is formed from X' 
the same way the partition function is formed from X\ For the 
average energy we get 

1 1 

Naturally, the average energy is the sum of the averages of the 
two partial energies E and Ex- Regardless of the physical sig- 
nificance of the canonical variable x, the system behaves mathe- 
matically as if it consisted of two entirely separate systems, the 

one with the Hamiltonian n, the other with the Hamiltonian ^ x*. 

But the remarkable aspect of eq. (91) is that each canonical variable 
that contributes just a quadratic term to the Hamiltonian (and 
does not appear in it otherwise) adds to the average energy of the 
system the same amount of energy, just i x Og, no matter how small 
or how large the coefficient c. This law is called the eguipartition 
law. We shall now discuss some of its implications. 

Our previous example, the free atom in a monatomic gas, is a 
special case of the equipartition law. The Hamiltonian of a single 
mass point consists of three quadratic terms and nothing else, so the 
energy per atom should be f x Bg, just as we found in eq. (76). One 
mol of such a gas contains N atoms (iST being Avogadro’s number, 
6.02 X 10**), so its internal energy should be f JV x Bg. 
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If we increase the temperature of a body by permitting it to 
increase its random motion, without changing its volume, shape, or 
other macroscopic characteristics that affect its energy, we call the 
amount of energy required to increase the temperature one degree 
(<ff whatever temperature scale we happen to work with) its (internal) 
heat capacity. If the body happens to be one mol of a well-defined 
chemical substance, then we call this quantity the specific or molar 
heat. In gases (where this distinction is impoirtant) we speak of the 
specific heal at constant volume, c„ to distinguish it from the specific 
heat at constant pressure, Cp. According to our results so far, c, for 
a monatomic gas should equal -I iV ic if the temperature is measured 
on the gas scale. As a matter of fact, the molar heats of all mona- 
tomic gases are very nearly constant, equal to iR] R is the gas 
constant, roughly 2 calories per degree centigrade or, in cgs units, 
8.3 X 10’ ei^/®C. Comparison of our result from the theoretical 
treatment of the microscopic model with measured values thus 
leads to the result that the constant k equals R/N. 

The equipartition law enables us to go over to gases that are 
not monatomic. Consider a diatomic gas, such as oxygen, O 2 , or 
carbon monoxide, CO. Such a molecule has an energy that is 
composed additively of its translatory energy and its rotational 
energy. The average translatory energy again will be f x 0g. As 
for the rotational energy, a diatomic molecule (a dumbbell) has 
two degrees of freedom; and if we introduce spherical coordinates, 
its rotational energy is given by the expression 

(0 < ^ < 2t, (92) 

where I is the moment of inertia about an axis at right angles to the 
line that connects the two molecules. The four canonical coordi- 
nates in this partial phase space are 0, p$, and ^ does not 
occur at all, and p$ occurs in such fashion that we can apply the 
equipartition law immediately. For the remaining term, a short 
calculation that runs exactly like all those performed earlier in this 
chapter shows that its contribution also equals i k 0g. Thus the 
average rotational energy of a diatomic molecule comes out as x 0g, 
and the total specific heat c, of a diatomic gas must be 
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R = ^R. 

This result is again confirmed by the experimental evidence. 

As for gases whose molecules are composed of more than two 
atoms, all those whose atoms do not lie on one straight line have an 
additional rotational degree of freedom; theory predicts — and 
experiment confirms — ^that the specific heat of such a gas must equal 
ZR. Thus, the equipartition law predicts with considerable accu- 
racy the specific heats of all gases that are nearly perfect. 

Unfortunately, we have achieved this success only by the appli- 
cation of a discretion that is the better part of valor. We have not. 
taken into account the complete Hamiltonian of the polyatomic 
molecules; if we had, we should have obtained results manifestly at 
variance with the facts. Naturally each atom, each molecule con- 
tains electrons, whose contribution has not been considered at all. 
If we should take them into account in the simplest possible case, the 
monatomic hydrogen gas (which is stable at very high tempera- 
tures), we should get a very large contribution from the average 
energy of these electrons, both the ionized and the non-ionized ones. 
But we could argue that very likely our whole picture of the elec- 
tronic motion is wrong; and as long as we take a wholly classical 
point of view, we are quite unable to account for any of the features 
of atomic spectra. In other words, our theoretical result in the 
case of electronic motion might be due to a faulty microscopic 
model. 

But in addition, in polyatomic molecules the atoms are certainly 
able to shift their relative positions. There must be strong but 
finite forces that tend to restore an equilibrium position. At high 
temperatures, molecules will occasionally be strained to the point 
that they do not revert to their equilibrium positions; that is when 
we observe dissociation. 

In a diatomic molecule, the two atoms must attract or repel 
each other in such a manner that some particular distance represents 
a minimum of potential energy. If we know nothing about the 
nature of these forces, we can assume that the potential energy vs. 
distance curve looks somewhat like the one in Fig. 3. If we carry 
out a power expansion of ^(r) about the point r » ro, we must get a 
series like this: 

#(r) = 4'o + I (r — ro)* + ^ + • • • . (94) 
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If we replace the actual potential energy by the function 

5 = *0 + ^ (r - ro)‘, (95) 

then we shall represent the true Hamiltonian very nearly correctly 
for small deviations from the equilibrium distance fo. But $ is 



Fig. 3. Hypothetical potential energy of a diatomic molecule. 


the potential energy of a harmonic oscillator. It is true that this 
harmonic oscillator is not tied to a center but to an equilibrium 
distance; but a fairly short calculation shows that for temperatures 
that are sufficiently low (large values of jS) the potential energy 
makes a contribution that corresponds to a single degree of freedom 
obeying the equipartition law. The internal kinetic energy (includ- 
ing rotational energy) will make a contribution of f and so, with 
a potential energy (95), the specific heat of a diatomic gas would be 

= R) — i Rj (96) 

even if we disregard completely any contributions from electronic 
motion. is undoubtedly not the correct expression for the poten- 
tial energy for any but the smallest deviations from equilibrium 
distance. But Fig. 4 shows that at any energy level above the 
lowest the actual volume in the partial phase space of the internal 
degrees of freedom is likely to be larger than the corresponding 
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characteristic volnme indicated by (95). As a result, the system 
would actually be more often at high energy levels than we have 
assumed in using the potential (95). In other words, the specific 
heat predicted by eq. (96), if incorrect, should be replaced by an 
even higher value! 

Today we can understand both the success of the classical 
theory and its failure, but only on the basis of quantum mechanics. 

total linear momentum 



Fig. 4. Energy surfaces in the simplified internal phase space of a 
diatomic molecule. 


Historically, the need to apply the equipartition law “with discre- 
tion” was the principal reason for the first attempt at a quantized 
theory of nature by Planck. We shall have to say more about these 
things in the second part of this book. Now we shall relate another 
accomplishment of the classical equipartition law. 

A reasonable model of a crystallized material is a system of 
particles that are held in a certain configuration by elastic forces. 
Each particle will have, in addition to its kinetic energy, a potential 
energy that is a minimum when that particle has a certain position 
relative to its nearest neighbors. Schematically, if we number all 
particle coordinates and momenta through from 1 to 3n (if there be 
a total of n particles involved), the Hamiltonian must have the form 
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(97) 


m = in = lit — mi, in = nt — nt = mt, • • • . 

The potential energy depends on the configuration, on relative 
coordinates only. For certain values of the.coordinates, the poten- 
tial energy will be a minimum; these values represent the stable 
configuration of the crystal lattice. Let the equilibrium value for 
Xi be yi. Then for small deviations of the lattice configuration 
from its equilibrium value, the potential energy will be represented 
by the first terms in the multiple power series expansion, 

3n 

^ = $0 + i X (^' = Xi — yi), (98) 

and the whole Hamiltonian has the form 


6n 

^tn+1 = Pli €sn+2 = P2, • • • . 

Naturally, for physical reasons, most of the coefficients c,* will be 
zero. The Hamiltonian (99) can be “diagonalized”; that is, we 
can introduce new variables by means of a linear homogeneous 
coordinate transformation, 

6n 

= X 

t — 1 

SO that in terms of the new variables the Hamiltonian becomes a 
sum of squares 

H = i X (101) 

The transformation may not be canonical, but whether it is or not 
is unimportant. In any case, we can represent a volume element in 
phase space by means of the new coordinate differentials, multiply- 
ing their product merely by the (constant) Jacobian of the trans- 
formation. To the transformed Hamiltonian we can apply the 
equipartition law, and our result is that the energy of a crystal 
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lattice due to random vibration must be, at least in first approxima- 
tion, equal to Smcdg. If we have one mol of a substance of which 
each molecule contains n atoms, then the molar heat capacity of 
that substance should be 3Rn. This law is known as the Dvlong- 
Petit law. Measurements have shown that it is satisfied by a large 
number of solid substances at sufficiently high temperature. It is 
again an indication of the limitations of classical physics that the 
Dulong-Petit law is also satisfied quite well by metals, even though 
in addition to the lattice points (ions) a metal contains a “gas” of 
practically free electrons. If the behavior of these electrons could 
be described classically, their contribution to the heat capacity 
would be of the same order of magnitude as that of the lattice 
vibrations. 

Problems 

1. Consider a harmonic oscillator in two dimensions whose elastic 
constants k, and ky are different. To what extent is this system quasi- 
ergodic? 

2. Consider the same question for a mass point moving under the influ- 
ence of an inverse-square law of attraction (a) if there is no other perturbing 
force, (b) if the perturbing force is very small and is also a central force, 
(c) if the perturbing force is a very weak uniform field of force (both 
magnitude and direction being the same everywhere). 

3. The Hamiltonian for the molecules of a gas is approximately 

H = + 

under the influence of the field of gravity of the earth, and the coordinate 
z cannot assume negative values. The function h is the Hamiltonian for 
the internal degrees of freedom only. How does the presence of the last 
term affect the mean energy of the gas molecules? What about the density 
as a function of z, and how about the velocity and internal-energy distribu- 
tions as functions of the elevation? 



Chapter 4 

Thermodynamics, First Law 

4.1 . HmI transfer and mechanical work 

The discipline of thermodynamics deals with the macroacopic 
changes that may be perpetrated on a highly complex system. 
These changes are essentially of two kinds. On the one hand, we 
can change the total energy possessed by the complex system with- 
out changing its other characteristics; we then speak of heat transfer 
without the performance of work. On the other hand, it is also 
possible to change the gross conditions of the system, for instance 
by changing the shape of the volume to which it is restricted, or by 
impressing on the system an electromagnetic field. In all these 
cases, of course, the Hamiltonian of the system (as a microscopic 
system) is being changed in its functional dependence on the canon- 
ical variables, and this change will in general also result in a 
change of total energy. These changes we usually call the perform- 
ance of work, the w'ord “work” standing for macroscopically 
observable transfers of energy. Naturally, any change may involve 
both the performance of work and the transfer of heat. 

Macroscopically, we know ijerfectly well how to characterize 
these two types of change. In a heat transfer, we pjermit the system 
under scrutiny to receive or to give off heat to neighboring systems 
by conduction or by radiation without experiencing a change in 
volume or shape and without undergoing a change in the applied 
external forces. The most common performance of work, on the 
other hand, consists of compression and expansion. Other types 
of work performance include changes in shape (such as the forging 
of metals), polarization and magnetization, and dropping through 
a gravitational potential. We call the performance of work with- 
out simultaneous heat transfer an adiabatic process. This name is 
only one of several names of Greek origin used in thermodynamics, 
and the necessity of knowing the significance of all of them is one 
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of the more incidental sources of confusion for the beginner in tbiw 
subject. We call changes that take place without a change in 
volume isochoric, those in which the temperature is being kept 
constant isothermal, and those changes where the pressure remains 
unchanged isoharie. It may be of some slight help to the reader to 
know that the prefix iso- stands for constant, and that while diabasia 
is the Greek word for passage,” the prefix a~ is a negative, just 
like the English prefix urv-. Thus an adiabatic process is one in 
which there is no passing over, no transfer (of heat). 

In thermodynamics, it is customary to call the energy of a 
system, to the extent that it cannot be represented as gross kinetic 
energy, gross potential energy, or gross electromagnetic energy, its 
internal energy U. For any given temperature, this internal energy 
is subject to random fluctuations, but its average, in the absence of 
gross motion and external forces, is equal to (F). In thermodynam- 
ics, we usually deal with systems of sufficient size and complexity 
that the variance of the energy within the canonical ensemble is 
very small compared to its mean value. To this extent, we may 
set the thermodynamic quantity U equal to (E) and consider it a 
function of the temperature, without committing an appreciable 
error quantitatively. It is because of the smallness of the variance 
that we may consider the system variable U a function of the ensemble 
parameter 0. 

Before we can attempt to translate the macroscopic terminology 
of thermodynamics into the language of statistical mechanics, we 
must make one more reservation. Thermodynamics deals with 
complex systems and their changes; but each of these systems is 
always considered as represented by a canonical ensemble. Thus 
at any given moment we must have statistical equilibrium or at 
least a very good approximation to equilibrium. Therefore we 
must restrict ourselves to the consideration of processes that take 
place sufficiently slowly so that at each stage the system can be 
approximated by an equilibrium state. It is often said that thermo- 
dynamics treats infinitely slow processes. We must imagine that 
if necessary each member system of the ensemble can be coupled 
(loosely) to. every other member of the ensemble to reestablish the 
canonical distribution of energies whenever in the course of a finite 
process the deviation from canonical distribution becomes appreci- 
able. Furthermore, we must assume that measurements will nor- 
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mally determine time averages of the quantities in question, so that 
every observation and measurement actually determines an average 
of a staiionary, canonical distribtition. 

This restriction is necessary if we are to be able to describe a 
system in terms of macroscopic parameters only and if we are to 
make predictions in terms of these same parameters. It has often 
been objected that thermodynamics cannot deal with fast changes 
in which the systems of an originally canonical ensemble will assume 
an (instantaneous) distribution that is far from being canonical. 
This objection is probably well taken. In using thermodynamic 
methods, we must keep this restriction in mind and guard against 
applying thermodynamic laws uncritically where they might not 
hold. 

A canonical ensemble is completely knowTi if its Hamiltonian 
function is given to us and if we know, in addition, the value of the 
parameter /3. Changes that take place must, therefore, be changes 
in one or the other of these characteristics, or in both. If a system 
exchanges energy with its surroundings without changing its volume 
or its shape and without any change in the external macroscopic 
forces, then its Hamiltonian as a function of the canonical coordi- 
nates in phase space must remain unchanged. Heat transfer 
without the performance of work must be reflected in the representa- 
tive ensemble by a change in the value of /3 only. 

When we deal with the most common subjects of thermodynamic 
investigations, gases and liquids, a pure heat transfer can be char- 
acterized by the fact that the volume remains unchanged, where 
constancy of gravitational and electric potentials, etc., is taken for 
granted. The dependence of the internal energy, {E), on jS is, there- 
fore, called the isochoric dependence of the energy on jS. Since /3 is 
usually replaced by some other temperature scale (the gas scale, for 
instance), the most common measure of this dependence is the 
isochoric heat capacity, defined as the isochoric derivative of the 
internal energy with respect to the adopted temperature, 

C - W _ d{E) _ d0 a* In Z . . 

de de d/3 de 

How can we characterize the performance of work in terms belong- 
ing to statistical mechanics? In a change of any type, the systems 
of our ensemble must be interacting in some fashion with the out- 
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side world. In the absence of such interaction, the systems form a 
stationary ensemble, and nothing can change. If our systems are 
coupled “loosely” with the outside (that is, if the contribution of 
the interaction terms to the Hamiltonian is always small compared 
with the energy of the system), interaction with the outside world 
either can be known in detail, or it may be purely random; finally, 
it may be a mixture of both. Let us illustrate the significance of 
these distinctions by means of an example. Consider a gas which 
is enclosed in a vessel whose walls are rigid, except for one window. 
We shall use this window to install interaction devices. Let us first 
install in this window a piston held in place by strong springs, and 
have the molecules of our gas impinge on one side of this piston 
and on the other side the molecules of some other gas that is also 
otherwise confined by perfectly rigid walls. The piston will be set 
swinging by the impinging molecules, and in turn it will tend to 
impart momentum to the gas molecules in amounts determined 
by its instantaneous motion. This type of interaction will impart 
to the system we are interested in energy by means of random 
processes exclusively. Nevertheless, there is a trend in the change in 
energy: If the auxiliary gas is at a higher temperature than the first 
gas (if its /3- value is smaller), then it will tend to transfer energy 
to the first gas; if its temperature is lower, it will draw off energy. 
This statement will be proved by a detailed computation below, but 
first we shall give an example of the other type of interaction. Sup- 
pose that again we install a piston, but by means of a weight we 
press this piston toward the interior of our gas (in this instance, we 
do not require a second gas). Then, depending on the magnitude 
of the weight, the average acceleration due to the impinging gas 
molecules will exceed the force of the weight, will be less, or will 
be equal. Accordingly, the piston will carry out an average net 
motion away from the gas, into it, or none at all; and at the end of 
this process (when the piston has come up against a built-in^ stop, 
let us say), the gas will occupy a different volume than it did before. 
Its Hamiltonian H and its characteristic volume X{E) will be new 
and different functions, and the process just described will belong 
to the second type: we have performed work on the gas. 

In more general terms, the performance of work corresponds to a 
microprocess that changes the Hamiltonian (as a function of the 
canonical coordinates) of the system and its characteristic volume. 
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In view of the general theorem of mechanics that the rate of change 
of the energy of a system with time-dependent Hamiltonian equals 
the partial time derivative of H, 


^ ^ an 

dt dt 


( 2 ) 


[see M&E, eq. (2.35), p. 34], the same change in the Hamiltonian 
carried out on every system of a canonical ensemble leads to a 
change in energy given by the integral 


m_if 

dt Z J 




(3) 


or, if we wish to eliminate the time scale and write our expression 
simply in terms of a variation of the Hamiltonian H, 


S^{E) = I 


/ 


5H(qk, pk) dX. 


(4) 


Before we go on with the general theory, let us return to our 
example of the piston forming part of the boundary of a perfect gas. 
We shall now carry out the necessary calculations that confirm our 
intuitive assertion that the piston will transfer energy to the gas 
both when it is used to compress the gas and when it merely is 
permitted to swing between two gas volumes at different tempera- 
tures. If the piston is capable of swinging only in the direction 
normal to its face, we can determine the energy transferred between 
the piston and an individual gas molecule by solving a collision 
problem between two bodies in one dimension only (since there is 
no exchange of momentum in the direction parallel to the face of 
the piston) and by assuming that the collision is perfectly elastic.* 
Call the mass of the gas molecule m, that of the piston Af , and their 


' An inelastic collision between two macroscopic bodies is one in which 
part of the gross motion is converted into random motion of the constituent 
molecules. In atomic collisions, we call an inelastic collision one in which 
some of the energy of translatory motion is converted into some form of internal 
energy, whether rotational, vibrational, electronic, or nuclear. In our example, 
it is of course quite possible to have inelastic collisions: some of the gas mole- 
cules might be adsorbed on the surface of the piston, the piston will heat up, 
and so on. However, all these complications contribute nothing to our problem, 
and we shall work with a (nonrealizablc) piston that is internally completely 
rigid and merely capable of moving on guide rails as a whole. 
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velocity components at right angles to the piston just before the 
collision v and V, respectively. Immediately after the collision, 
their velocity components will be given by the formulas 

w' = 25 - V, V' = 2v - V, 

mv + MV (5) 

m + M * 

where 5 stands for the velocity of the common center of mass of the 
system piston-molecule. Since we are interested in the transfer of 
energy in the collision, we shall determine the difference in kinetic 
energy of the gas molecule before and after the collision. For this 
increase in kinetic energy of the gas molecule as a result of its 
collision with the piston, we find the expression 

AT = 7^ — e*) = 2m5(5 — r) 

- 

= - "H- 

Again, both v and V represent velocities prior to the collision. 

Having obtained this general expression for the energy transfer 
during an individual collisior. we must evaluate the average transfer 
of energy during a large number of collisions. The time average 
of the piston velocity, taken over a period long enough to average 
over the random fluctuations in piston velocity, will be denoted by 
V. We can assert confidently that positive and negative deviations 
of V from V are equally probable, since V depends on previous 
collisions, but not the one just taking place. Therefore we can 
assert that the average energy transferred from the piston to the 
system of gas molecules per collision equals 

[v ^ 1 w 

where the double bar denotes time averages and the carets an 
average over all the molecules of the gas that strike the piston. We 
are now ready to treat separately the several situations in which we 
are interested. 
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If the piston is held in place by a sufficiently strong spring, the 
collisions will set it swinging, but they will not produce a permanent 
dislocation of the piston, and the average of the piston velocity 
(including the sign) will vanish. As a result, the last term in eq. (7) 
will be zero, and the average energy transferred per collision from 
the piston to the gas will be proportional to the difference between 
the average kinetic energy of the piston, and the average kinetic 
energy (normal to the piston) of the individual gas molecules. If 
there were only one gas and the piston, the condition of statistical 
equilibrium would be that this difference vanishes — a result that 
also follows directly from the equipartition law. But let us consider 
the case of the piston between two volumes of gas. Denote the 
quantities belonging to the second gas by primes. Then, if the 
numbers of gas molecules striking the piston from either side per 
unit time are n and n', respectively, the kinetic energy accumulated 
by the piston per unit time must be 


AnmM ( m M , Avfm’M ( ,mf M srsN 

2 


( 8 ) 


M 


(nm^(v^) + n'm'^v'^)) — 2(nm + n'm')V\ 


If the piston is to be in a state of stationary velocity fluctuations — 
if the situation is to represent a statistically constant stream of 
energy from one to the other gas across the piston — then the rate 
of energy accumulation of the piston must vanish, and we have 



nm .m « , n'm' 

nm + n'm ' ' 2 ' nm + n'm ' ' 2 


(9) 


If we substitute this expression for the average kinetic energy of the 
piston back into the formula for the rate at which the first gas 
accumulates energy, we find for this rate 


Ti 


Ann'mm' 
M{nm + n'm') 



( 10 ) 


The direction of the energy stream is from the gas with the greater 
energy per degree of freedom to that with the lesser energy per 
degree of freedom, as we would expect. 

It might appear strange that the laws of mechanics, which make 
no distinction between the past and the future, which permit any 
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process to run forward as well as backward, nevertheless seem to lead 
to a definite asymmetry in our statistical problems, the approach 
toward statistical equilibrium in the future, not in the past (the 
stream of energy tends to reduce the temperature difference between 
the two gases in the future); but a brief review of our present example 
reveals the source of asymmetry. It is the assumption that the 
molecules approaching the piston are representative of the velocity 
distribution in the interior, whereas those reflected by the piston 
are not. This assumption then makes a definite distinction between 
the assumed velocity distributions of the molecules before and after 
collision with the piston; if we assume that the velocity distribution 
before collision is the same as elsewhere in the gas, then the laws of 
mechanics, together with the requirement that the piston shall not 
accumulate increasing amounts of energy, definitely lead to the 
result that the velocity distribution of molecules leaving the piston 
is different (unless the two gases happen to be at the same temper- 
ature) from the velocity distribution throughout the gas. Had we 
assumed instead that the velocity distribution of the molecules 
leaving is the same as the over-all distribution, we should have found 
that the energy stream is toward the hotter gas, clearly an assump- 
tion and a result rejected by our physical intuition and experience. 
We shall need to examine this problem of asymmetry later in greater 
generality. 

Let us now turn to the qu< ^tion what happens if the piston is also 
subject to a macroscopic force and, as a result, carries out a net 
motion. Let this force be F and_let the piston velocity, time- 
averaged over the fluctuations, be V. We shall assume again that 
the kinetic energy carried by the piston is stationary as well as its 
velocity V. In other words, neither the average velocity nor the 
mean square velocity of the piston (which includes the contribution 
of its random motion) is to exhibit a trend to change. These two 
conditions take the mathematical form 

® T ^ -I- 1 -1- fV, (u) 

0 = mP = F + nm((v) — (p'» + 2nm«»> — F). (12) 

From the second of these two conditions, we find immediately that 
the imposed force F must be directed into the gas and equal to the 
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impulse transferred per unit time by the impinging gas molecules. 
If we substitute the second condition into the first, we find further 
that the kinetic energy of random motion of the piston must equal 
that of one degree of freedom of one gas molecule, as expected: 


® ^ T «*> - f (13) 

Finally, the energy acquired by the gas molecules per unit time 
turns out to be simply the average work done by the force F on the 
piston and, through it, on the -gas: 

~ T (f ^ - <1 - 5 (14) 

= 2nmV{y — (v)) —2nmV{v). 


In other words, the work done under these conditions equals in good 
approximation the product of the impulse transferred per unit time 
by the impinging gas molecules to a stationary piston and the actual 
time-averaged velocity of the piston. Again, this result is con- 
sistent with the usual statement that the mechanical work per- 
formed on a gas by compression equals the product of its pressure 
by the effected reduction in volume. Our result is, however, valid 
only in the case of slow and stationary piston displacement. If we 
expand a gas slowly, it will perform work and lose internal energy 
in accordance with our formulas. If we withdraw the piston very 
quickly (a situation we can realize in practice by opening a cock 
that lets the gas stream into an evacuated space), the work done 
by the gas will be less, and in the extreme case of sudden and com- 
plete withdrawal the gas will do no work at all. 

We are now ready to carry the general theory a little further. 
Let us return to eq. (4), which represents the change in energy 
caused by the performance of mechanical work without the simul- 
taneous transfer of heat. If work is performed in this manner, the 
temperature will in general change; this change in temperature can 
be determined easily by the requirement that it must be just right 
so that the internal energy will change by the amount predicted by 
eq. (4). If we compare two ensembles with slightly different Hamil- 
tonian functions and slightly different values of /9, then the difference 
in their internal energies, assuming both to be canonical, will be 
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(16) 


because of eq. (1). This expression must be equated to the right- 
hand side of eq. (4), and we find that the change in 6 as the result 
of an adiabatic process is given by 

= ^ j (E - (E)) SH e-o* dX. (16) 

In a mixed process (performance of work as well as transfer of heat), 
the amount of heat transferred to the system must equal the total 
gain in energy, diminished by the amount of work performed on the 
system: 

= Cv id + I j i{E)-E) SH dX. (17) 

or iQ = 5(E) - I j e-o^ SH dX = ^ S(fi{E} -h In Z). (18) 


We have now established th*^^ principal relations leading from statis- 
tical mechanics to thermodynamic concepts. Our next task is to 
pronounce laws governing the processes possible with actual thermo- 
dynamic objects. Naturally, these laws must contain only macro- 
scopically defined quantities. 


4.2. Equations of state 

Consider a given amount of fluid at rest. Ordinarily, its macro- 
scopic state is described completely if we know the volume available 
to the fluid, and its temperature. If we disregard such umuual 
conditions as the presence of very strong electric or magnetic fields, 
the same amount of the same type of fluid will always be found to 
be in the same state” (gaseous or liquid, or a definite mixture of 
both) ; it will have the same pressure and the same internal energy. 
The equation that gives us the pressure of the fluid as a function 
of its volume and its temperature is called its equation of state. 
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Tliat knowledge of just two parameters (volume and temperature) 
should completely characterize the gross behavior of a fluid is in 
itself a remarkable fact. This fact is made possible only because of 
the restrictions under which thermodynamics operates in general, 
and because of the simple properties of fluids as compared with solids 
or vitreous materials. The general restrictions are those we have 
discussed in the preceding section; we copsider that the fluid and 
our information about it are represented adequately by a canonical 
ensemble. Hence, knowledge of the temperature as well as of the 
Hamiltonian function completely determines the thermodynamic 
properties. But knowledge of the Hamiltonian is generally a com- 
plicated business; here we can use to advantage the special proper- 
ties of the fluid. Under ordinary circumstances, the Hamiltonian 
depends only on the available volume; if we know the volume as 
well as the temperature, then the canonical ensemble that is to 
represent the extent of our knowledge about the system is deter- 
mined completely. 

Let us assume, for the time being, that we know the partition 
function Z as a function of these two parameters, which we shall call 
0 and V. Then we have, as before, for the mean energy of the 
system 


<^= - 


a In Z(V, 0) d0 
60 d/3 


UiV, 0). 


(19) 


The mean energy, too, is a function of V and 0. We shall now 
ascertain expressions that 'nill characterize the two basic changes 
of which our fluid system is capable. Any actual change can be 
represented as a combination of these two. We may start with the 
observation that our thermodynamic system (our ensemble) depends 
only on two parameters and that the two possible changes are there- 
fore a change in temperature at constant volume (isochoric proc- 
esses) and a change in volume at constant temperature (isothermal 
processes). The change in energy as a result of a combination of 
these two (infinitesimal) processes is, of course, given by 
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The other possible approach is for us to think of the mechanism of 
change, and then the two possible basic processes are the perform- 
ance of work (adiabatic processes) and the transfer of heat (iso- 
choric processes). The latter type of process already has been 
characterized, but we must find an expression for the work per- 
formed in an adiabatic process. 

Let us consider first a system that in addition to the temperature 
is described by a number of macroscopic parameters /2i, * * * , Rn. 
In the case of a chemically pure fluid, there is only one such param- 
eter, the volume. The Hamiltonian of the system, in addition to 
being a function of the phase space coordinates qk, pk, depends then 
on these n macroscopic parameters Ri. The amount of work done 
in an infinitesimal adiabatic process is then equal to the ensemble 
average of the SH induced by an infinitesimal change of these macro- 
scopic parameters, 

UE) = :! 2 dX, (21) 

in accordance with eq. (4). This expression can be readily trans- 
formed in such a manner that the only phase-space integral to be 
performed is the partition function. We may write the most gen- 
eral change in Z in the form 


«Z = ■\-H 5j8) e-<»" dX 

= -Z[{E) 5/3 -f /3 


( 22 ) 


and we have, therefore, quite generally, for the right-hand side of 
eq. (4), 

S\nZ]. (23) 


In our particular case, where the adiabatic changes can be charac- 
terized by the changes in a finite number of macroscopic parameters 
Ri, this expression reduces to 



5/3 + 


a In z 
3/3 


n 




d In Z 
dRi 



1 ^ a In Z 
0 3i?< 


dRi, 


d^{E) = 


( 24 ) 
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and for the case of a pure fluid to the even simpler expression 

(26) 


In this last equation, the coefScient of iV represents the amount of 
work done per unit reduction of volume under stationary conditions. 
But this work done per unit reduction in volume is commonly 
known as the pressure. Thus for the pressure of a fluid we have the 
expression 

1 d In Z 

V-j (26) 


In thermod 3 mamics, it is customary to designate the amount of 
(infinitesimal) work done by 4W, Equations (24) and (25) may, 
therefore, be given the form 




y. _ 1 a In z 
p dRi ’ 


(27) 


4W = -pdV. 

The symbol 4 indicates that the quantity to which it is attached is 
not a dynamical or thermodynamic function; that is, there is no 
property “work” defined either as a function on phase space or as 
an ensemble average. 

Likewise, the amount of heat transferred to a system is designated 
by Q or, in the case of an infinitesimal process, by 4Q. The sum 
of heat transferred to a system and work performed on the system 
must equal the total increase in internal energy, or 


4Q = dU - 4W = dU + ^Yi dRi 


_ /l d In Z a* In Z\ d* In Z 

dRi ais* 


(28) 


Z - Z(j8; Ri 


, Rn)- 
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For the case of a simple fluid, this formula reduces to 

iQ = dU + pdV. (29) 

These formulas are the equivalents of the statistical relations (17) 
and (18). 

In thermodynamic measurements, we cannot in general determine 
the internal energy directly, though we can measure its change in 
the course of various processes. What we can measure easily is the 
temperature, with the help of a calibrated comparison system (a 
thermometer), the volume and other parameters determining shape, 
and the pressure or similar macroscopic parameters [designated by 
Yi in eq. (27)], by measuring the counterforce required to keep a 
piston at rest. The totality of the equations expressing the depend- 
ence of the stress parameters F{ on the strain parameters Ri and 
on the temperature 0 is called the equation of state of the (macro- 
scopic) system; 

Vi(0;Ri, ‘ • ,R„). (30) 

For a simple fluid, the equation of state reduces to a single relation- 
ship: 

P = Pie, V). (31) 

The equation of state provides somewhat less complete information 
about a macroscopic system than knowledge of the partition func- 
tion as a function of the t*- iperature and the macroscopic param- 
eters Ri. Equations (30), together with (27), represent a set of 
differential equations whose integration leads to the partition func- 
tion, but not uniquely. The principal value of the equation (s) of 
state lies in the circumstance that it summarizes information that 
can be obtained by straightforward measurements of a macro- 
scopic character. If in addition to the partition function the 
internal energy is known as a function of the macroscopic param- 
eters, then integration determines the partition function except 
for a constant factor. But since the partition function enters almost 
all thermodynamic formulas in the form of a logarithm, this constant 
factor is usually not very significant. 

Before concluding this section, we must justify the procedure 
in which we considered the local Hamiltonian a continuous and 
differentiable function of the volume V. If we use, for instance, 
rectilinear coordinates and ordinary momenta as our qkS and pt’s, 
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then this condition is assuredly not satisfied: the walls of a vessel, 
if they are to be impenetrable, must be represented by positive 
infinite values of H for any coordinate combination that would 
place any of the system molecules outside the vessel. However, it 
is easy to cany out a canonical transformation, essentially a change 
of scale, so that in terms of the new coordinates the spatial volume is 
always described in the same manner (thatiit is, for instance, a cube 
of length 1 in coordinate units) and that the actual volume V 
appears as a parameter in the expression for the Hamiltonian for 
all values of the inside the unit cube. In terms of such coordi- 
nates, then, the derivations given are mathematically sound. 

4.3. The first lew 

The first law of thermodynamics is the macroscopic expression 
of the conservation law of energy. From the microscopic point of 
view (that is, if we approach thermodynamics from statistical 
mechanics), it is trivial. But if we start from purely macroscopic 
observations, we must pronounce the conservation of energy as a 
law logically separate from the equation of state. 

We start with the existence of an equation of state (30 or 31) and 
with additional measurements which tell us about the amount of 
work performed as well as the amount of heat transferred for any 
(infinitesimal) change in the system parameters. As for the 
amount of work performed, the correct macroscopic formulation is 
provided by eqs. (27). The amount of heat transferred can be 
determined by a calorimetric experiment: If our fluid is in contact 
with a surrounding fluid of standard heat capacity,^ then the amount 
of heat transferred to our fluid is equal to the heat withdra^vn from 
the calorimetric fluid, and this amount we can in turn determine 
by noting the drop in temperature of the calorimetric fluid as well 
as its quantity. Thus, for any conceivable infinitesimal process, 

‘ Ordinarily, water is used as a standard for defining the unit amount of 
heat: one calorie is the amount of heat required to heat one gram of water one 
degree centigrade; the equivalent number of mechanical units of energy, ergs, 
must then be determined by a separate experiment, such as Joule’s experiment, 
in which water is heated by stirring with a carefully measured force acting 
through a known displacement. To simplify our discussion and to keep the 
formulas free of conversion factors, we shall assume that such determinations 
have been made and that the heat transferred can be expressed directly in ergs 
or an equivalent mechanical unit. 
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we can determine the amount of work done (by forcing any change 
in volume to take place against an appropriately loaded piston) as 
well as the heat transferred. We can summarize the results of such 
measurements for the heat transferred in a formula 


4Q^C,de-\-'^JidRi, (32) 

where C« has the same significance as before; both Ji and (7, are 
functions of Ri and $ which must be determined empirically. 

The difference between the heat transferred to the system and 
the work performed by it, 

4Q-dW ^ C, de + (Ji - Yi) dRi, (33) 

is, according to our previous discussions, the increase in U. But 
in a systematically thermodynamic approach (that is, using only 
macroscopic observations and concepts), we get the differential 
expression (33) without reference to U. From that point of view, 
to claim that this expression is an exact differential is a logically 
new assertion; and this assertion constitutes the first law of thermo- 
dynamics. The assertion of the first law of thermodynamics can 
also be formulated thus: If we carry out on our system a series of 
changes resulting in a finite change in temperature as well as volume, 
then, though both the total mount of heat transferred to the system 
and the total amount of work performed by the system will depend 
on the exact manner in which we have passed from the initial state 
of the system to the final state, the difference between these two 
quantities depends only on the initial and the final state and is 
independent of the intermediate stages. 

We shall give a third formulation of the first law that makes use 
of the concept of a cycle. A succession of (finite) changes in a 
thermodynamic system is called a cyclic process or just a cycle if the 
final state is identical with the initial state. In a cycle, we generally 
do not retrace every step taken, but we arrange matters so that the 
intermediate states are not coincident. We can, for instance, first 
compress & gas adiabatically, thereby raising its temperature; we 
can then permit it to cool without expansion by bringing it in con- 
tact with a temperature bath having its initial temperature; and 
finally we can expand our gas isothermally to its original volume. 
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The first law then asserts that the net amount of heat transferred 
to a system in a cycle (which is in general different from zero and 
is n^sative in the example just given) equals the net amount of work 
performed by it. Thus a cleverly arranged cycle, a ** thermal 
engine,” may convert heat into mechanical work, but it cannot 
produce work out of nothing. 

Mathematically, the first law can be ^rmulated [by the asser- 
tion that the difference between the two (inexact) differentials 
#Q and 4W is an exact differential. We call this exact differential 
dU and the quantity defined by it (except for an arbitrary additive 
constant) the internal energy U. The mathematical formulation 
of the first law is then 

dU ^4Q-4W. (34) 

This equation accomplishes two distinct purposes within the frame- 
work of thermodynamics. On the one hand, it asserts a (thermo- 
dynamic) law of nature, that the difference between the two inexact 
differentiab on the right is an exact differential; on the other, eq. 
(34) serves as the defining equation of the internal energy. Being 
identical with eq. (28), it carries no information that does not 
follow directly from statistical-mechanical considerations. 

If for a simple fluid we were to prepare a graph with V and 0 as 
the coordinates, then any series of changes we carry out will be 
represented by a curve in the V, d-plane. The quanties Q and W, 
the finite amounts of heat transferred and of work performed, respec- 
tively, will be integrals along this curve, and the value of the 
integrals depends on the whole curve. But the integral AU, the 
increase in internal energy, depends only on the end points of the 
curve; if these end points coincide, if we have a cyclic process, then 
the integral AU vanishes altogether. Thus, if we somehow normal- 
ize the constant of integration (if we call some state “the reference 
state” and assign to it zero internal energy), then U is defined for 
each point of the graph plane, and quite irrespective of any par- 
ticular curve passing through that point. Whenever a quantity 
that is originally defined as a path integral in the “phase diagram” 
is actually definable as a point function and independent of the 
choice of integration path, we call that quantity a variable of state. 
With this terminology, we may also formulate the first law by simply 
asserting that the internal energy is a variable of state. 
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If the differential expression for d(7, eq. (33), is to be an exact 
differential, then the coefficients (7, and (J.- — Yi) are the partial 
derivatives of U with respect to the arguments 6 and Ri, respec- 
tively, and as such are subject to the conditions that 

__ djJi - 7 .) ^ d(Ji - Yi) _ djJj - Yj) ^ 

dRi 69 ’ dRj dR^ • (35) 

i = 1> • • • , n. 

In fact, condition (35) is both necessary and sufficient to assure 
mathematically that dU is really an exact differential and U a 
variable of state. 

Equations (33) through (35) exhaust the power of the first law 
of thermodynamics. As far as applications go, we are frequently 
interested in processes in which not the volume V (or other param- 
eters Ri) but the pressure p (or the corresponding variables Yi) is 
kept constant. The pressure remains constant (and the volume 
changes) in the great majority of processes that result in chemical 
reactions or in changes of state, such as the evaporation or the 
freezing of liquids, the condensation of gases, the melting and the 
sublimation of solids, or the change of a solid from one mode of 
crystallization to another. Ordinarily, all these changes are accom- 
plished under atmospheric pressure, not in a bomb of constant 
volume. For the treatmer. of such processes, it is convenient to 
introduce new variables of state. 

Let us hold a system under constant pressure (or under constant 
stresses F{). If we change the temperature under these conditions, 
the heat transferred from a suitable temperature bath must serve 
both to account for the change in internal energy and for the work 
performed: 

4Q = dU + pdV = d{U + pF), 

4Q = YidRi = d(c/ + YiR^, 

The first line holds for a simple fluid (and will hold in all the follow- 
ing equations), the second line for the more general thermodynamic 
system. The conversion into an exact differential is possible 
because we are restricting ourselves to processes in which p or the 
Yi are being kept constant. We call this type of process iaobarie. 
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The quantity 'If, 


U + pV, 

'if ^ U + ^ Vi Ri, 


( 37 ) 


is known as the enthalpy or the heat content. It is a variable of state, 
just like the internal energy. That is, it depends only on the present 
state of the thermodynamic system, not (like the heat transferred, 
for instance) on the history leading to that state. 

So far, we have used as our independent thermod 3 mamic variables 
the conventional temperature 0. (or occasionally jS) and the param- 
eters Ri or the volume V, because they determine the Hamiltonian 
of the system and the canonical distribution. But in phenomeno- 
logical thermodynamics, these parameters are merely some of the 
variables of state of the system. Generally, any set of (n + 1) 
independent variables of state will serve to characterize the (macro- 
scopic) state of the system uniquely, and all other variables may be 
represented as functions of these arbitrarily chosen (n + !)• In 
the case of a simple fluid, this number is 2. For this most important 
case of all, a special notation has been developed, which can readily 
be extended to the system with (n + 1) thermodynamic “degrees 
of freedom." We agree that any symbol once introduced character- 
izes a certain variable of state (say U means the internal energy) 
regardless of the choice of independent variables. When partial 
derivatives are written down, we place them within parentheses 
and append to the lower right in the form of subscripts those 
remaining independent variables which are to be considered con- 
stants for purposes of partial differentiation. For instance, if we 
consider, as heretofore, the internal energy as a function of tempera- 
ture and volume, we have 

If we widi to express the change in internal energy with temperature 
in an isobaric process, we had better choose d and p (or the K,) as 
the independent variables. A short calculation, which will be left 
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Previously, we introduced, as the internal heat capacity C, of a 
system, the amount of heat required to raise the temperature one 
unit step in an isochoric process. We shall now define as the 
isobaric heat capacity Cp the amount of heat to be transferred to 
raise the temperature one unit step in an isobaric process. Accord- 
ing to eqs. (32) and (36), these two different heat capacities are 



Both heat capacities can be determined experimentally, but not with 
the same degree of ease. Ordinarily, it is easier to keep the pressure 
constant than the volume, especially for liquids and solids, where 
the thermal expansion of the specimen is the same order of magni- 
tude as that of the material of the confining vessel or clamps. 
Applying the defining equation for the heat content (37) and the 
chain rule of differentiation [as in the derivation of eq. (39)], we 
can easily find a relationship between the two heat capacities. This 
relationship is 


Cp^C,+ 


Cp^Cp + 


(s),h(a} 


(41) 


The distinction between C, and Cp assumes particular importance 
when a substance changes its state — ^when, for instance, a liquid 
evaporates. ' If we lock a liquid within completely rigid walls and 
raise the temperature gradually, the pressure will increase continu- 
ously, though beyond a certain temperature very rapidly. But if 
we keep the same liquid under constant pressure and raise the 
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temperature, then, for moderate pressures at least, there will come 
a temperature, the boiling point, at which the volume increases a 
finite and usually very large amount before the temperature can 
increase any further. We then say that the liquid has been evapo- 
rated, that it has changed completely into the gaseous form. While 
this change from the liquid to the gaseous state takes place, the 
system absorbs a finite amount of heat; this amount is called the 
heat of evaporation. Fundamentally the same situation is encoun- 
tered whenever a substance changes its state (freezes, for instance) 
or its mode of crystallization. The general term used for the finite 
change in the heat content ^ (which equals the amount of heat 
transferred to the system) is heat of formation. When the heat of 
formation is positive, the corresponding change of state is called 
endothermic; in an endothermic change, heat is withdrawn from the 
surroundings. In the opposite case, when heat is released to the 
surroundings, we call the change exothermic. 

Generally, it is fairly easy to measure the heat of formation, Mf, 
in calorimetric experiments. It is normally to be expected that the 
internal energy changes also. We can compute this change in 
internal energy very easily if in addition to the heat of formation we 
know the change in volume. We have then 

hU = A>k - p AF, 

A (42) 

At/ = A^ - 2 Yi ARi. 

t « 1 

In some transitions the change in internal energy is even greater 
than the change in heat content. Ice, for instance, occupies a 
greater volume than the corresponding amount of water. Thus 
in the transition from ice to water, whereas the heat of fusion is 
about 79.7 calories per gram, the reduction in volume in atmospheric 
pressure makes a small additional positive contribution to the 
increase in internal energy, which amounts to about 2 X 10~* 
calorie per gram. 

Problems 

1 . Knowing the heat of formation of gaseous HiO at normal pressure 
and at lOO^C (to be obtained from any table of physicochemical constants), 
and assuming that at 1 atm and at 100°C steam satisfies the equation of 
state for a perfect gas, determine the change in internal energy for 1 gram 
or for 1 mol. 
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2. Assume that in a gas the attractive force between any two molecules 
is negligible except in the event of very close approach. With this assump- 
tion and setting the mutual potential energy between two molecules as 
— 7(r) (where the function V need not be specified, except that it vanishes 
for all values of r > ro), derive expressions for the partition function, 
internal energy, and pressure as functions of V and 0 (or jS). Derive 
expressions for (7« and Cp. 

3. Under what circumstances would you consider the concept of surface 
energy (and the corresponding concept of surface tension) physically 
meaningful? Making the necessary assumptions, proceed to develop a 
theory of these quantities on the basis of statistical mechanics. 

4. Consider a simple cubic lattice consisting of only one kind of atoms. 
Assume that the equilibrium density is known (and therefore the equi- 
librium distance between neighboring molecules) and also the isothermal 
bulk modulus. Determine the ratio between work done and heat trans- 
ferred in the event of isotropic isothermal compression. 

5. In the above model, how much heat would be developed in adiabatic 
compression ? What about the change in temperature if it were technically 
feasible to dilate the material isotropically and adiabatically? 

6. Determine differential expressions for the infinitesimal increase in 
temperature resulting from an infinitesimal adiabatic compression, both 
in terms of the change in volume and in terms of the amount of work done. 

7. Compare the adiabatic and the isothermal bulk moduli with each 
other. 



Chapter 5 

Thermodynamics, Second Law 

5.1. introduction 

The first law of thermodynamics represents the translation of 
the law of conservation of energy into thermodynamic language. 
At the time of its discovery, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the first law was a tremendous accomplishment because at that time 
the atomistic nature of heat energy was not yet clearly established. 
But once the kinetic hypothesis of heat had found general accept- 
ance, the first law was nothing but a natural and easily understood 
consequence of the basic laws of mechanics. 

The second law, on the contrary, cannot be derived from purely 
mechanical laws. It carries the stamp of the essentially statistical 
nature of heat. Moreover, we shall find that its self-consistent 
formulation is possible only for ensembles of systems that are not 
in statistical equilibrium. We shall find two formulations of the 
second law. One can be derived by straightforward argument from 
the foundations of statistical mechanics; this formulation merely 
asserts the existence of a certain variable of state, the entropy. 
Although this formulation of the second law suffices to derive a 
certain number of thermodynamic relationships, the customary 
formulation of the second law in thermodynamics goes far beyond 
the assertion of the existence of the entropy. According to the 
second formulation, all thermodynamic processes involving a system 
that is isolated thermally from its surroundings (no heat can be trans- 
ferred) will increase its entropy. Ordinarily, when we talk of the 
second law of thermodynamics, we are referring to the second (and 
stronger) formulation. In this strong form, the second law implies 
the notion of the irreversibility of thermodynamic processes. If in 
an isolated system the entropy is bound to increase in any actual 
process, then the system can progress from some initial state A 
to a final state B having a greater entropy, but it cannot return to 
the state A without violating the second law. 
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Obviously, irreversibility cannot be a property of the underlying 
mechanical laws of our micromodel. The micromodel simply obeys 
the laws of mechanics (and electrodynamics), and any possible 
mechanical or electrodynamical process runs just as well backward 
as forward; all the laws of nature we have encountered so far 
maintain a complete symmetry between past and future. Further- 
more, the basic law for the behavior of an ensemble, Liouville’s 
theorem, possesses the same symmetry. Equilibrium ensembles 
naturally cannot give rise to asymmetries between past and future 
because, as ensembles, they do not change at all. Finally, it is 
clear, because of Liouville’s theorem, that a nonequilibrium ensem- 
ble cannot ''approach” equilibrium in the course of time: if initially 
the distribution over an energy surface is not constant, it will never 
become constant, nor will it have a tendency to "smear out.” On 
the contrary, all minima and maxima of the density distribution 
on an energy surface in phase space, while changing their locations 
in the course of time, will retain exactly their deviations from the 
mean density. As a matter of fact, we could, if we wanted to, 
introduce new coordinates in phase space by means of a canonical 
transformation such that the new momenta and location coordinates 
would all be constants of the motion (constant along each mechan- 
ical trajectory). In terms of such a canonical coordinate system, 
it is obvious that a nonequilibrium ensemble preserves all the essen- 
tial features of its density ’’stribution. 

Nevertheless, thermodynamic processes in nature tend to pro- 
ceed in one direction only. If two substances are brought into 
thermal contact with each other, heat passes from the hotter to the 
colder substance, not the other way around. If gas molecules are 
permitted to pass freely between two regions of lesser and greater 
pressure, the net motion will be into the region of smaller pressure. 
Friction tends to convert mechanical energy into heat energy, and 
so forth. Thus one of the most striking features of processes 
involving heat energy is that they do discriminate between past and 
future. It will be our task to explain this characteristic in terms, of 
arguments that flow naturally from our theoretical foundation. 
We have already had an inkling of the nature of such arguments in 
Section 4. 1 . There we found that energy passes from one system to 
another at lower temperature if initially each system is assumed to 
be representative of a canonical ensemble. Naturally, the ensemble 
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that we obtain by forming the Cartesian product of the two original 
ones ^vill not be canonical and will never become canonical; but a 
single system, if it is quasi-ergodic, will have time averages that are 
equal to the ensemble averages of a stationary ensemble. We shall 
discuss this argument more thoroughly at the end of the chapter. 

In the meantime, we shall first discuss the existence and the 
physical significance of the entropy function. 

5.2. HicrmodyMmic wcisht 

Intuitively, the second law is concerned with ensembles that fall 
short of being canonical, that deviate from equilibrium. If we are 
eventually to make statements concerning the approach (in a 
certain sense) of such systems toward equilibrium, we must first 
develop some ensemble function that may be considered a measure 
for the deviation from canonical distribution. Such a function 
should, within certain limits, assume its greatest (or its smallest) 
value for a canonical distribution. If it has this property, then its 
deviation from that maximum will be a measure for the deviation 
of a particular ensemble from canonical distribution. 

Naturally, there are infinitely many canonical distributions for 
a given system, and any function of the desired nature must be 
compared to a particular one of these canonical distributions. Not 
yet having constructed the desired measure of “noncanonicity,” 
we are free to set up our requirements in that respect at will. But 
it appears natural to compare our given distribution with the one 
canonical distribution having the same mean energy (E). If we 
do so, we can construct our measure without too much difficulty. 
Let us suppose that the measure F be some integral over phase space 
of the general form 

F = //[#*(?*, Pk)] Qk, Pk] dX. (1) 

Our task is then to determine the function / so that the integral is 
greater for a canonical distribution /i* than for any other choice 
consistent with our assumptions. Any distribution function n must 
satisfy two requirements: its integral over the whole phase space 
must equal unity, and the mean energy of the ensemble computed 
with its help must equal the preassigned value (£): 

/M(g*, Pk) dX - 1, /m H(g*, p*) dX - {E) 


( 2 ) 
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We shall treat our problem as a maximum problem with sub- 
sidiary conditions, and we shall introduce the two subsidiary con- 
ditions (2) through the method of Lagrange’s multipliers. For the 
change in F if we should vary /*(}*, pi) we get 

= / ^ p*) dX. (3) 

But Bn is subject to the two requirements that 

fSndX = 0, fH Bn dX = 0. (4) 

If we call the two Lagrange’s multipliers a and y, then our require- 
ment that BF should vanish for any variations of ft consistent with 
eqs. (4) leads to the condition at each point of phase space that 

p * ] + „ + = 0. (6) 

Our maximum problem is peculiar in that we know the solution. 
The unknown in this case is the problem! We must find a function 
/ such that eq. (5) is satisfied for 

( 6 ) 

The logarithm of the density (6) is a linear function of H. Thus 
we may be able to solve or problem by setting tentatively 

^ = a In M + & (7) 

and / = /o ^ In (8) 

Since the constant fo contributes nothing to the problem of maximi- 
zation, we shall drop it. Our proposed measure function then 
turns out to be the integral 

F = /»••■•(") dX, (9) 

where the remaining constant juo remains undetermined, but it will 
be retained since it is not dimensionless. 

The integral (9) has only one stationary value, and that is the 
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canonical distribution. For the canonical distribution, F becomes 

F, « J He In dX » In MO + In Z + 


( 10 ) 


He ^ C 


The question arises whether this value constitutes a minimum or a 
maximum of F or is a saddle point. If it were the latter, F would be 
useless as a measure, because then noncanonical distributions might 
have F-values equal to that of the canonical distribution. Actually, 
the value (10) is the largest value of which the integral is capable, 
provided that we consider only normalized distributions having the 
same value (F). We shall now prove this fact. 

Suppose we consider a continuous sequence of distributions 
M(a; Qk, Pk)> a is a parameter that identifies individual distributions 
in the sequence. We shall arrange matters so that for a — 0 the 
distribution is canonical. For all other values of a, the distribution 
is noncanonical, but it will remain normalized, and all distributions 
of the sequence are to have the same value of (F). Naturally, F 
will be defined for each distribution in our sequence, and it will be a 
function of a. We shall form the first and the second derivative of 
F with respect to a, and in particular we shall determine the values 
of these two derivatives for the value a = 0. By direct computa- 
tion, we have 

The dependence of m on a is subject to the two conditions (2). If 
we differentiate these two conditions twice with respect to o, we 
get for the second derivative of m the two integral conditions 

/I?"-®' 


(13) 
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Except for the two conditions (2 ) , the dependence of ju on a is arbitrary. 
If we now substitute into eq. (12) the canonical distribution ne, 

•y-s reduces to 
da^ 



0 


j (In MO + In Z + /SH - 1) 


*. 0 . 


y-c 



dX 

(14) 


In this simplification we have used the two relationships (13). We 
find then that the second derivative of F with respect to a is nega- 
tive definite for a canonical distribution no matter how we choose 
the infinitesimal deviation from canonicity that is represented by 
the parameter a. Thus the canonical distribution represents a true 
maximum with respect to neighboring noncanonical distributions. 

Moreover, we can prove that the canonical distribution represents 
an absolute maximum with respect to any other distributions satis- 
fying the two conditions (2). To do so, we must make use of the 
fact that the canonical distribution represents the ordy stationary 
distribution with respect to variations compatible with conditions 
(2), and furthermore, that if F is finite, it depends continuously and 
differentiably on the distribution n. In order to carry out this 
proof, let us arrange all d>- tributions consistent with the conditions 
(2) in sets so that all distributions in one set deviate "the same 
amount” from a canonical distribution. For instance, we may 
define each set as one containing all distributions haviiS^ the same 
value of A*: 

= fin — Me)* lie dX. (16) 

Naturally, the number of these sets is infinite, since A* is capable 
of assuming each value between 0 and <» . Inasmuch as Me leads to 
a local maximum, we may assume that for all values of A* less than 
some i*, every member distribution of every set with 0 < A* < j* 
will have an F less than Fe. As a result, we may be certain that 
within this range of A‘, at least, there will be some distribution or 
distributions having a maximum value of F within its or their set. 
Call this maximum value F(A*). In the vicinity of A* = 0, this 
function must decrease with increasing value of the argument. 
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Within each set, and for the maximum distribution (s) F = P, 
F will be stationary with respect to arbitrary variations of /i [which 
must, of course, be consistent with eqs. (2) as well as with the 
condition that it does not lead outside the set under consideration, 
A* constant]; and since it cannot be stationary with respect to 
all variations (only the canonical distribution itself is stationary), 
the derivative of P with respect to A® cannot vanish away from Me. 
Thus, if 


dP 

d(A®) 


<0 


(16) 


near 0, it will decrease in the whole domain of distributions bounded 
by A* = 3*. But that is not all. Obviously, on that boundary 
everywhere 

F < F(S^) < Fc. (17) 


Thus we find that the value 3, defined as that value beyond which 
there are some F > Fe, simply does not exist: our domain includes 
all distributions for which F does not become negatively infinite. 
Hence for all non-canonical distributions without restriction F is 
always less than Fe, given by eq. (10). 

Having proved this important property, we now know that the 
deviation of F from Fe is a measure of noncanonicity. And we shall 
generally adopt the function over the distribution 

«>(m) = In Z + ^{E) + /m In M dA > 0 (18) 

as our measure of noncanonicity. 

The quantity e’', 

X = (10) 

is often called the thermodynamic weight or the thermodynamic 
probability of a given distribution. This terminology has its roots 
in a different approach to the whole problem of canonical distribu- 
tions, an approach that was adopted by the founders of the statis- 
tical theory of heat, primarily Boltzmann. 

Boltzmann discovered the Boltzmann factor by an argument 
that is not based at all on the consideration of ensembles. He 
investigated the distribution of identical subsystems (say mole- 
cules) that were loosely coupled to form a composite system (a 
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macroscopic amount of matter). He argued as lollovvs: . 
that the composite system is ergodic, it will on t>'e average occupy 
a given volume in phase space for a length of time proportional 
to that volume. In terms of the phase spaces of the subsystems 
(all of which are replicas of each other), we can get a very good 
picture of the distribution-in-time by first subdividing each sub- 
system phase space into small cells of equal volume. The Cartel 18^1 
product of one, cell of the phase space of subsystem 1 by one ceil 
of the phase space of subsystem 2, and so on, and finally by one cell 
of the phase space of subsystem N (N being the number of molecules 
in our composite system) is then a typical cell in the big phase space, 
and these cells likewise all possess equal volume. Our composite 
system will then spend the same percentage of time (if we wait 
long enough) in each one of these standard cells in the big phase 
space, and we say that these cells have equal a priori prohabUity. 

Boltzmann then proceeded to derive the average distribution of 
the molecules over their phase spaces by pointing out that different 
combinations of “occupation numbers” (ni molecules in their first 
cells, n 2 molecules in their second cells, and so on) covered widely 
varying numbers of cells in the big phase space and would thus be 
maintained by the composite system as a whole for very different 
lengths of time. As a matter of fact, an estimate that we shall not 
carry out here shows that the overwhelming majority of standard 
cells corresponds to occupr^ion numbers in the immediate vicinity 
of the “most probable distribution,” that is, the combination of 
occupation numbers possessing the largest number of standard cells. 

Let us quickly determine the number of standard cells correspond- 
ing to a set of occupation numbers ni, n 2 , * • • , consistent with the 
obvious requirement that 

T n* = JV (20) 

In order to place ni molecules into the first cell, we must lift ni mole- 
cules out of a total number of N. This can be done in * 

" ni!(Ar - m)! ' 

different ways. As the next step, we must lift -out of the remaining 
(N — nx) molecules n 2 and place them into the second cell of the 
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dmall phase spaces. We find then that we can occupy the first 
two cells with tii and n* molecules, respectively, in 


ni! (AT - ni)! n*! (AT - m -nj)l 

m 


( 22 ) 


^ nilnj! {N — ni — 712)! 

uifferent ways. If we continue this proceduilie indefinitely, we shall 
eventually exhaust the whole supply of molecules, and we find that 
the total number of standard cells of the big phase space belonging 
to our distribution of molecules among the cells of the little phase 
space is given by the expression 


p = n p* = 


AT! 


n ("*o 


(23) 


For an isolated system (the gas to be enclosed in walls that are 
perfect heat insulators), the total energy E is also constant. Thus, 
if the average energy of states in the first cell is ci, and generally 
in the A:th cell e^, then the occupation numbers, in addition to eq. 
(20), must satisfy the further condition 


2) ^*** “ (24) 

k~l 

With these two restrictions, we must now attempt to maximize P 
of eq. (23). 

Strictly speaking, our problem requires the examination of ail 
posrable integers for ni, * * * , n*, ' * * ; but the problem is con- 
siderably simplified if we replace the factorials by the asymptotic 
expressions known as Stirling’s formula and if we treat the occupa- 
tion numbers as if they were continuously variable. According to 
Stirling’s formula, for large numbers n the expression 



is a very good approximation. Substituting, we find then that 


In P AT In iV — V n* In n*. 


(26) 
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Maximizing P itself is equivalent to maximizing its logarithm. 
Thus we find that the most probable distribution of the molecules 
is characterized by the requirement that 

tP = — 2) (In n* + 1) 5n* «= 0, (27) 

k-l 

where the variations of the n* are restricted by the two auxiliary 
conditions 

2) = 0, X ** (28) 

it ft 

If we apply the method of Lagrange multipliers, as before, we find 
that 

In n* s* « — 1 — 7 €*, 

nk = A (29) 

where a and y are again the two Lagrange multipliers. These two 
multipliers are determined by the requirement that the two auxiliary 
conditions be satisfied. Substituting first into eq. (20), we find 



As for the other parameter, y, we cannot in general solve for it in 
closed form, but it is ob^ 'ous that the condition obtained from 
eq. (24), 

«0 

E = ^ (31) 

k-l 

has only one solution. 

If we choose our equal- volume cells very small in order to 
accuracy and finally go over to the limit of infinitesimal cell size, the 
quantity P of eq. (23) approaches, except for a constant factor, the 
expression K of eq. (19), and the sum (26) goes over into the int^;ral 
F, eq. (9).' In order to establish the complete parallelism between 
the Boltzmann results and ours, we must reinterpret Boltzmann’s 
composite system as an ensemble in contact with a temperature 
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bath; the temperature bath is in this case the totality of all the other 
members of the ensemble. Our procedure, to start right away with 
ensembles and to develop the notion of canonical distribution as an 
ensemble distribution and not as the most probable distribution 
of the components of a composite system, was originated by Gibbs 
and is considerably more powerful than the original Boltzmann 
ideas. Our procedure also circumvents the need for introducing 
expressions like P of eq. (23) that increase beyond limit as the cell 
size is decreased unless they are artificially kept finite with the help 
of a normalization factor. Later, in quantum mechanics, we shall 
encounter situations in which the standard cells have a fixed finite 
size; but in that case again, we shall use the Gibbs concepts and 
look for average rather than for most probable distributions. 

For an ensemble of closed systems, the integral F, eq. (9), is 
constant in the course of time, because of Liouville's theorem. For 
a system that is in contact with its surroundings, we can obtain a 
very important result provided the ensemble distribution is and 
remains canonical. In that case, Fc is given by the expression (10) 
at all times; but if we go back to eq. (4.18), we find that the amount 
of heat transferred to a canonical ensemble equals 

i bFc. (32) 

In other words, the amount of heat transferred to a canonical 
ensemble, though not a variable of state itself, becomes one if we 
multiply it by j8. And the product iQ represents the change in Fc- 

5.3. The second law 

Suppose we have two canonical ensembles representing systems 
of different types at different temperatures; that is, their /3-values 
are different. Naturally, the.se two ensembles can coexist and 
each remain canonical only as long as they are insulated from each 
other. If these two ensembles are now brought into thermal con- 
tact, the composite systems will also possess a distribution, but 
that distribution will not be canonical and will not become canonical 
if the new composite systems are kept insulated from their sur- 
roundings. But we can easily determine the value of F for the 
composite system, since the relationship between the density in the 
composite phase space and the densities in the two component phase 
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spaces is simply 

H — — dXi dXi. (33) 

We have, therefore, quite generally, 

F = j j M 1 M 2 In dXi dXt 

/ „o „o\ (34) 

MiM2fln^ + In^lrfXxdX = Fi + Ft 

\ Ml M2/ 

(mo = MimS)- 

The function F is simply additive. 

The composite ensemble is not canonical; but we can convert 
its distribution into a canonical distribution if we permit it to come 
into thermal contact with a temperature bath that has been chosen 
so that on the average the amount of heat energy transferred 
between the composite system and the bath is zero. In that case, 
{E) will not change, but the distribution will become canonical. 
We have proved previously that if the values of (E) belonging to 
an arbitrary and a canonical distribution are equal, then Fg is 
always greater than F. It follows that Fe for the composite system 
will exceed the sum of the Fc-values of the two components provided 
the (£/’)-value of the composite system equals the sum of the mean 
energies of the component ensembles. This statement is equivalent 
to the second law of thermodynamics. In thermodynamics, we 
assume implicitly that a sy^+em can always be represented by a 
canonical ensemble having the mean energy possessed by our actual 
system. 

So far, we have started with two component systems at different 
temperatures. This assumption is, however, quite unnecessary. 
Suppose, for instance, that we start with two component systems 
consisting of one mol of oxygen and two mols of hydrogen gas, 
respectively. If they are originally at the same temperature and 
then mixed, the resultant mixture will be far from canonical. One 
of the reasons is that in this case the energy surfaces are not con- 
nected, and the H 2 O gas having the same energy is fairly inaccessible 
in phase space. But let a spark act as a catalyst, and suddenly we 
find that our mixture radically changes its distribution in phase 
space and that it finally setlles, in a completely adiabatic process, 
into a distribution having a much higher temperature than the 
original components. Again, the final Fg will be considerably 
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greater the sum of the Fg-values of the two original component 
ajrstems. 

Inaccessible domains of phase space are by no means rare. 
Consider a supercooled liquid. Such a system takes an extremely 
long time to reach that domain of phase space in which a really 
stable distribution is possible. In the meantime, the motion of the 
representative point in a limited portion of phase space is so rapid 
that the system appears quasi-ergodic in that portion of phase space, 
and we can assign to the system a temperature for almost any prac- 
tical purpose, though strictly speaking the distribution-in-time is 
not canonical. If the system suddenly gains access to the whole of 
its energy surface, the resulting distribution will almost always have 
a different temperature and, according to our general proof, it will 
have an increased value of Fe. When a distribution is not strictly 
canonical but is canonical with respect to a limited domain of phase 
space from which the remainder is poorly accessible, we call that 
distribution, as well as the state of one system represented by that 
distribution, metastable. 

We shall give our results yet another interpretation, one that is 
valid on the assumption of quasi-ergo<iicity. If we assume that a 
system in contact with a temperature bath forms a quasi-ergodic 
composite system, then the .system itself will have a distribution- 
in-time that is identical with a canonical ensemble distribution. 
Likewise, if we form the time average of F for such a system (in its 
phase space, without the phase space of the temperature bath), then 
that time average must equal Fe. Under the.se circumstances, we 
may associate with any system that has a given energy the value 
Fe of the canonical distribution with the same mean energy. Thus 
Fe becomes a thermodynamic variable of state, just like the pressure 
(which also has only statistical significance). We call this variable 
the entropy. The customary symbol is S. In the case of a meta- 
Btable system, we assign the time average Fg that corresponds to 
quasi-ergodic motion on the restricted energy surface. With these 
definitions, it is then correct to state that in the absence of heat 
transfer from the surroundings the establishment of thermal con- 
tact between components originally isolated from each other, or the 
transition of a system from a metastable state into a more stable 
one, or any similar process produces an increase in the entropy. 

What happens if heat can be transferred from the surroundings? 
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In that case we can always represent the total process as a sequence 
of infinitesimal processes, each one constituting either pure heat 
transfer or pure internal adjustment. The result, because of eq. 
(32), is 

55 > /3 SQ. (36) 

In thermodynamics, the inequality (35) represents the most general 
formulation of the second law. 

Let us briefly summarize the results obtained in this section. We 
have found a phase space integral, F, which depends on the assumed 
distribution of an ensemble in phase space and which is an integral 
of the motion. For a given value of the mean energy of the ensem- 
ble, F assumes its absolutely largest value for the canonical distribu- 
tion belonging to that value for (E). We have designated this 
largest value of F for a given value of (E) by F*. 

If we consider Fe as a function of the Hamiltonian of the system 
(or of the macroscopic parameters characterizing it) and of the 
mean energy, it may be considered a thermodynamic variable of 
state, depending, as it does, only on the usual (n + 1) macroscopic 
parameters. Taken with this meaning, Fe has the important 
property that its change is directly related to the heat transferred 
from the outside to the system (assumed to be represented by a 
canonical ensemble) by means of eq. (32). In any heat exchange 
with the outside, the (infini "simal) amount of heat transferred to 
the system, though not itself an exact differential, forms an exact 
differential when multiplied by We find that in any nonsimple 
system (such as the composite of two systems originally isolated 
from each other, a system in metastable equilibrium, and so on) the 
internal changes leading to an approach of the macroscopic param- 
eters to their equilibrium values will cause the value of F* to increase. 
Altogether, in any thermodynamic process involving both internal 
reorganization and heat exchange mth the surroundings, the 
inequality (35) will be satisfied. The restrictive word “therpio- 
dynamic” in this sentence means that all processes considered must 
proceed sufficiently slowly that either the system as a whole or at 
least its components may be represented at each stage by canonical 
ensembles. The value of 55 is determined by the temperature of 
that component (if the system as a whole does not possess one 
temperature) which receives heat. 
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5.4. Thermodynamic derivation. Kelvin scale 

In thermodynamics proper, the second law can be obtained from 
an entirely different starting point. Because of its transcending 
importance, we shall report these derivations in addition to the one 
from statistical mechanics. The purely thermodynamic derivation 
has the advantage of employing concepts somewhat closer to the 
procedures of the e^^rimenting physicist. 

Two things neea to be sho^vn: that the heat transferred, multi- 
plied by a certain function of the temperature, becomes the deriva- 
tive of a variable of state; and that this variable of state, for internal 
processes of an isolated system, whether simple or composite, always 
increases. 

All thermodynamic proofs of these two assertions start with the 
observation that certain (macroscopic) processes in nature are 
always observed to take place in one direction only; heat is trans- 
ferred from the hotter to the colder body, diffusion always leads to 
more complete mixing, friction always converts mechanical into 
heat energy, and so forth. None of these processes are ever 
observed to operate in reverse. The task of distilling from these 
diverse processes their common characteristics and of clothing these 
characteristics into one all-embracing statement occupied several 
generations of physicists and physical chemists. The final formu- 
lation is the assertion of the impossibility of a perpetuum mobile 
of the second kind: It is not possible to construct a cycle that does noth- 
ing but withdraw heal energy from a temperature bath and convert it 
wholly into (macroscopic) mechanical energy. In this statement, the 
restriction to cycles is important. After all, a gas that expands 
adiabatically and that cools in the process does nothing but convert 
part of the heat energy of its molecules into macroscopic energy. 
But, according to our primary assumption, it is impossible to 
accomplish this conversion in a cycle, that is, in a process that in the 
end returns the thermod3mamic system to its original state. 

This formulation of the basic statement has surprising generality. 
It does imply the irreversibility of certain processes, because the 
reverse of the perpetuum mobile of the second kind is obviously 
possible: to construct a cycle that does nothing but convert mechan- 
ical energy whoUy into heat energy. Joule’s paddle wheel, which 
turns in a viscous liquid and heats it up, is such a mechanism, and 
it must therefore be irreversible. That is to say, we cannot undo 
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the results of operating Joule's paddle wheel in any manner so that 
at the end of our operations nothing has changed in the universe 
except that the weight (that drove the paddle wheel originally) has 
been raised back to its starting level and the liquid has been cooled 
correspondingly. Naturally, if we permit ourselves to bring about 
other changes somewhere in our auxiliary equipment, we can go 
back to the starting situation; but in that case our auxiliary devices 
have not carried out a cycle. It follows that fo^nn isolated system 
we can arrange its possible states in a hierarchy; for any given set of 
two states, A and B, it is either possible to go back and forth 
between A and B; or we can go from A to B, but not from B to A; 
or we can go from B to A, but not from A to B; all without producing 
permanent changes elsewhere.* 

If all states can be arranged thus in a hierarchy, then there must 
exist a parameter, a variable of state, that characterizes the position 
of a given state within that hierarchy. Without yet having properly 
determined that parameter, which we shall call the entropy S, we 
shall agree that if transitions are possible between two states A and 
B in either direction, then we shall assign them the same value of ;S; if 
transition from A to B is possible, but not vice versa, we shall 
assign B a larger value of S than A; and so forth. In this manner, 
we have partially defined S so that it is bound to increase for 
all irreversible processes of a closed system and that it remains 
unchanged in a reversible pro- 'ss. We must now attempt to relate 
S to the other variables of state. 

To do so, we shall consider a rather complex system, consisting 
of four components. Two components will be two temperature 
baths, at two different temperatures measured on some conventional 
scale and designated by di and dz, dt being the higher temperature 
of the two. One component will be a “machine” capable of 
exchanging heat with either of the two baths and of performing work 
in accordance with the two laws of thermodynamics. Such a 
“machine” can be very elaborate, but it can also be very simple. 


‘ In order not to get into difficulties with the first law of thermodynamics, 
we shall always include with our system some repository of mechanical energy: 
a weight that can be raised and lowered, a spring that can be wound up or 
released, or some similar device. Then we can always use that repository to 
make all conceivable states of the thermodynamic portion of the system ener- 
getically possible. 
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being, for instance, just a quantity of gas in a cylinder fitted with a 
piston. The performance of work will consist of displacements of 
the piston, and the exchange of heat will be accomplished by plain 
conduction through the cylinder walls. The fourth component of 
our assembly will be the repository of mechanical energy that we 
need in order not to run afoul of the first law. 

In all the processes that we consider^, we shall always let the 
machine go through an integral number of cycles. That is, at the 
end of each process the machine shall have returned exactly to its 
original state; volume and temperature of the gas, for instance, must 
be the same at the end as they were at the start. The only differ- 
ences between the different states of our composite system that we 
shall consider can be described fully by the amounts of heat with- 
drawn from or delivered to the two baths, and changes in the 
amount of energy in the repository. In order to simplify matters 
further, we shall also assume that both baths are so large that their 
temperatures do not change appreciably in the course of the experi- 
ment. By making all these assumptions, we relieve ourselves of the 
need of discussing the contribution of the machine to the entropy 
of the composite system, and we need not worry about finite 
changes in the temperature of a bath. 

Clearly, we cannot hope to carry out a process in which we 
withdraw heat from one bath, convert it into energy, and deposit all 
this energy in the repository. That is just the kind of process 
excluded by our original assumption. However, there are processes 
in which we can withdraw heat from the hot bath, convert part of 
that heat into mechanical energy (which we deposit), and transfer 
the balance to the cool bath. In fact, any steam engine in which 
the condensed water is returned to the boiler provides an example. 
We shall call the ratio between the mechanical energy produced and 
the amount of heat withdrawn from the hot bath the efficiency of 
our machine, for obvious reasons. No machine can have an 
efliciency equal to 1. But it is possible to construct machines of 
zero efficiency, for instance if we simply permit heat to pass directly 
from the hot to the cool bath. The efficiency is thus some fraction 
between 0 and 1. 

We can run our machine in such a manner that it carries out 
an irreversible process, and, ideally at least, we can run it reversibly. 
In the latter case it is possible to bring our composite system back 
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to the original state by running the machine in reverse. An exam- 
ple of a reversible process is the well-kno\m Carnot cycle, a series of 
purely isothermal and purely adiabatic processes carried out with a 
gas in a cylinder with piston; every step of the Carnot cycle can 
be reversed, and thus the cycle is reversible as a whole. We shall 
now prove that the efficiency of an irreversible cycle is always less 
than the efficiency of a reversible cycle, in other words, that the 
reversible cycle is the most efficient cycle conceivable. 

Let us first run an irreversible cycle until an amount of heat 
Qi has been withdrawn from the hot bath and an amount of work W 
has been performed. The amount of heat deposited in the cool 
bath naturally is 

Q2 = Qi- W. (36) 

The efficiency of our cycle is equal to W/Qi. Now let a reversible 
cycle run in reverse until exactly all of Qs has been withdrawn from 
the cool reservoir. To do so, we have to furnish an amount W' of 
mechanical energy, and consequently, we shall deliver an amount 
of heat Qi, 

Q[ = 02 + W', (37) 

to the hot reservoir. The efficiency of the second process equals 
W'/Q'i. At the end of the second process, the net change in the 
state of the cool bath is zero. The net effect on the hot bath is that 
an amount of heat equal to — Q[ has been withdrawn, and the 
net effect on the repository of energy is that an equal amount of 
mechanical energy has been deposited. If our original assumption 
about the impossibility of a perpetuum mobile of the second kind is 
to be valid, then the quantity Qi — Qi must be negative; altogether, 
under these circumstances, mechanical energy must have been con- 
verted into heat, not vice versa. Hence we can conclude that 

Q[ > Qi, W' >W, ^ X38) 

and that was the assertion to be proved. By exactly the same 
argument, we can also show that if there are two different ways to 
run a reversible cycle between the hot and the cool bath, these two 
reversible cycles must have the same efficiency. Otherwise, we 
could construct a perpetuum mobile of the second kind by letting 
the less efficient process run backward and by combining it with 
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the more efficient cycle run forward. We conclude then, finally, 
that the efficiency 17 of a reversible cycle is not only the greatest 
efficiency attainable but is also a quantity that is entirely independ- 
ent of the detailed nature of the reversible cycle employed, rf will 
be a universal function of the temperatures of the two baths. We 
shall now consider a series of processes that will tell us just how 1 ; 
depends on these two arguments. 

Consider three temperature baths, at temperatures 61 , 62 , and 
01 , and establish reversible cycles running between any two of them. 
Let the first bath be the hottest and the third the coolest. If we 
withdraw an amount Qi from the hottest bath, do some work Wi 
by means of a reversible cycle, and deliver the balance of energy 
Q 2 to the second bath, and if we then withdraw that same amount 
again, let another reversible cycle do an amount of work W 2 , and 
deposit the remaining energy Qi in the coolest bath, the net effect 
of our two processes will be that there is no change in the second 
bath, that a total amount of work Wi + W 2 has been performed, 
and that heat has been delivered to the coolest bath. Every part 
of this procedure is reversible, and therefore also the process as a 
whole. Since the second bath has been returned to its original 
state, the whole process may be considered a reversible cycle running 
between the first and the third baths; and its efficiency, 

1 ? = i (W, + TFi) = 1,(01, 03), (39) 

VI 

must be determined completely by 0 i and 03 and must be independ- 
ent of 02 . On the other hand, the ratio (39) can also be expressed 
in terms of the efficiencies of the cycles running between the first 
and the second, and the second and the third baths, respectively. 
The work W i must be 

Wi = 1,(01, 03) Qi, (40) 

and the heat transferred to the second bath 

Q* “ [1 - 1,(01, 02)] Qi. (41) 

As a result, the work done in the next cycle, W 2 , must be 

W 2 = 1,(02, 0a)[l - riiOi, 02 )] Qi. (42) 

If we substitute these expressions, we get the relationship 
1 ,( 01 , 0 ») “ 1 ,( 01 , 0 *) + 1 ,( 02 , 03)[1 ~ 1 ,( 01 , 02 )]. 


( 43 ) 
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If we now replace the efficiencies themselves by new quantities, 

ri($i, 82 ) = 1 — ^ 2 ), etc., (44) 

we get for the functions c the simple relationship 

Oz) — <(®i, ^ 2 ) <(^2, 9z). (45) 

It can be shown quite easily that this relationship can be satisfied 
only if c has the form 

62 ) ^ (46) 


The result of our derivation is, therefore, that there must exist a 
universal function of the temperature, T{d), determined except for 
an arbitrary constant coefficient. This function determines the 
efficiency of a reversible cycle by means of the simple formula 


62) 


Tidz) - TiOz) 

Tieo • 


(47) 


Quite obviously, T increases monotonically with the temperature, 
and hence it is suitable as a temperature scale in its own right and is 
independent in its definition of any specific substance and its equa- 
tion of state. This new temperature scale is called the absolute, the 
thermodynamic, or the Kelvin scale. Its arbitrary factor is usually 
fixed by the requirement that the difference between the tempera- 
ture of freezing and boiling . '.ter under standard pressure is to be 
100“K. This thermodynamic definition of the absolute tempera- 
ture is evidently independent of the concept of a perfect gas. It 
can, however, be shown to be identical with the temperature of the 
perfect gas, where the perfect gas is defined in terms of its equation 
of state and as a substance where U is & function of the temperature 
only (independent of the volume occupied). 

If we go back to our original four-component system consisting 
of two baths, a machine, and an energy repository, we find that for 
a reversible process 

Qt _ Qz 


Ti 


( 4 ^) 


whereas for an irreversible process 
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We shall now go a step further. Suppose we construct a system of 
arbitrary complexity, consisting of n subsystems held at tempera- 
tures Oi, ’ * ' , 9n, a number of ‘‘machines’* capable of transferring 
energy reversibly or irreversibly between these subsystems, and 
an energy repository. In such a system of great complexity, it is 
particularly important to choose the “machines” of such diminutive 
size that very small amounts of heat can he transferred by means of 
complete cycles of the various machines. Any complicated change 
in the system can be accomplished by means of a succession of 
elementary steps involving only two subsystems at one time. If we 
call the amount of heat transferred to the &th subsystem 4Qk, and 
if we call the absolute temperature of that subsystem Tk, then a 
reversible process of the whole system is characterized by the 
equality 

^ = 0 . ( 60 ) 

i k 

In an irreversible process, at least one subsystem must have received 
more heat than in a similar reversible process (so that a transition 
to the final state produced by the reversible process could be accom- 
plished only in violation of the perpetuum mobile law of the second 
kind), or 

Finally, there is no conceivable process by which the end state can 
differ from the initial state in the manner 

( 52 ) 

as long as we restrict ourselves to processes within our closed system. 

The last three equations have given us a criterion enabling us 
to decide whether a given infinitesimal process is reversible, irre- 
versible, or impossible. We shall now show that the expression 
on the left hand is an exact differential and hence that it defines a 
variable of state for the whole system, and furthermore that this 
variable of state cannot decrease for any possible process involving 
only our system; in brief, that this variable is the entropy. 
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For the argument that follows we must remember that the n 
subsystems capable of heat exchange are all assumed to be simple; 
that is, each whole subsystem is always at one temperature. Once 
the temperature and the necessary number of additional macro- 
scopic parameters are known (volume, electric potential, or what- 
ever is required to determine the Hamiltonian in the language of 
statistical mechanics), there is only one possible state for that sub- 
system. In other words, we do not permit irreversible internal 
adjustments within a given subsystem, and if necessary we split 
up such a subsystem into components. 

From what we have said about the entropy, it is clear that for our 
particular system S increases whenever the differential 5) (4Qk/Tk) 

k 

is positive and remains constant whenever that differential vanishes. 
We can, therefore, assert that 

iS = lv2f-‘' (83) 

where the factor N is some function of all the parameters determin- 
ing the state of our system as a whole. If we can determine that 
factor Nf our task is solved. 

Let us split the big system into two smaller parts, each containing 
at least one subsystem. Each of these parts is similar in construction 
to the big system. We coulc tin each part as a closed system, and 
thus we can assign to each state of either part a partial entropy. 
We shall call these partial entropies Si and Sn. We shall now show 
that S, if written as a function of iSi, Su, and a number of additional 
variables as required to define the exact state of each part, is actu- 
ally a function of Si and jSh only. Suppose that we carry out a 
reversible process in which at the end of the process Si resumes its 
old value. Then Su must do so as well, for otherwise we could carry 
out a process in which part I acts merely as a cyclic machine and in 
which part II goes either through an irreversible or through. an 
impossible process, depending on whether we need to increase or 
decrease Su. In other words, for any given value of S and Si, Su i's 
capable of only one value. If we solve this functional relationship 
with respect to S, we get i*? as a function of Si and Su only, without 
regard to any other variables of state. 

Now since the two parts are systems similar in structure to S 
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itself (though smaller), vre can confidently assert that 



where Ni is an unknown function of the variables of the first part 
only, while Nu depends on the variables of the second part. Since, 
on the other hand, for any process 

^ JS, + dS„, (55) 

we find, by simple substitution from eqs. (53) and (54), and because 
the qviantities 4Qk are arbitrary (these relations hold for any kind of 
process, whether impossible, reversible, or irreversible), that 


or 


= K ds _ N 

dSi Nt dSu Nn 

^ ^ dS/dSn _ 

Nji dS/ dSi 


(56) 

(57) 


On the left-hand side, Ni depends only on variables describing part I, 
and Nil only on variables describing part 11. On the right-hand 
side, we have an expression that depends only on Si and Sn and 
none of the other variables. Clearly, Ni must be a function of Si 
only, and Nu a function of Sn only. We shall now show that under 
these circumstances we may set both Ni and Nn equal to 1. 

If we had a function S serving appropriately as entropy, then 
any new function that is a function of S only (and does not depend 
on any of the other variables of state) and increases with S mono- 
tonically would also be suitable as a measure of reversibility. 
Thus, from what we have said so far, the new function would also 
serve as entropy. We can use this freedom of choice by introduc- 
ing, as a new partial entropy, the function Si, which is defined by 
the differential equation 
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In the same manner, we shall introduce the function Sn as the partial 
entropy of part II. Since we shall use these normalizations for 
entropies consistently, we shall drop the bar and set, as a special- 
ization of eqs. (54), 


dSi = 



dSn 


dQk 
2j Tk’ 

k-l+X 


(59) 


It follows immediately that we can also set the total entropy change 
equal to . 

dS = dS, + dSn = 2 (60) 

and that is our final result. 

Our expression for the entropy is an additive function; that is, 
the entropy of a composite system equals the sum of the entropies 
of the individual components. We can also generalize our result 
for the case that our system is not isolated but is in heat exchange 
with its surroundings. For a system in thermal contact with the 
outside world, we call a reversible process one in which any increase 
or decrease in entropy is offset by a corresponding decrease or 
increase elsewhere, so that the total entropy of the universe (if this 
function can be defined) is not affected by the process we are con- 
sidering.^ If heat can thus be transferred from the outside, the 
decrease in entropy of the outside is determined by the amounts of 
heat transferred to the inside, at the temperatures at which these 
transfers take place. If we call the amount of heat transferred to 
the fc-th subsystem from the outside dQt, then the increase in entropy 
of the outside equals — 2) 4Qk/1'k, and our characterizations of 

k 

reversible and irreversible processes become 

rfS_2^>0. (61) 


^ To obviate the necessity for considering the entropy of the universe/’ 
we can think of our system as part of a greater but finite system that is closed. 
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These expressions represent the most general mathematical formu- 
lation of the second law. They become identical with the expres- 
sion of eq. (35) of Section 5.3, provided we set 

and multiply the entropy of eq. (35) by the factor k. A; is a con- 
version factor introduced by the historical fact that the original 
definition of the Kelvin scale was not determined by knowledge 
of the canonical exponent of statistical mechanics but by close 
relationship to the centigrade scale, k is called the Boltzmann con- 
stant. Its numerical value is 1.37 X 10~^* erg/degree. 

5.5. Applications 

The entropy of a perfect gas. It is well known that the equation 
of state of a perfect gas is 

pV = nRT (63) 

and its internal energy 

U == nCvT. (64) 

In both these equations, n is the number of mols present. R is the 
gas constant. For the entropy we have the differential equation 

dS = ^ = ^(dU -h pdV) = nc,^ -h nR^, (65) 

and its integral is 

iS = n^c, In^ + fJln (66) 

On the other hand, we can also determine the entropy of the 
gas from its micromodel. Let us assume that each molecule has / 
degrees of freedom on which its energy depends quadratically. In 
n mols there are, altogether, nN molecules, where N is Avogadro’s 
number. Thus the total number of degrees of freedom is fnN. 
By carrying out the integrations indicated in eq. (3.90), we can find 
the correct expression for the partition function, 

Z = (67) 

The entropy equals Fe, eq. (10), except for the normalization factor k 
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(the Boltzmann constant), and we have 

S = kfi{E) + fc(ln Zo + nN In F — i/niV In 0) 
*= A:(ln Zo + ^fnN + nN In F — ifnN In 0) 


Let us combine all the constant terms into one and designate it by 
So’ We find then that the entropy is 

5 = /So + nkNiln F + i/ In T), (69) 

because of eq. (62). If we compare this result with the thermody- 
namic expression (66), we come to the conclusion that the Boltz- 
mann constant k is equal to the molar gas constant R, divided 
through by Avogadro’s number; k is ike gas constant per molectde. 

Incidentally, we find that the gas temperature, which we intro- 
duced in Chapter 3, eq. (3.78), is identical with the Kelvin scale, 
and that the constant k in that equation equals the Boltzmann 
constant k. There remains, however, an essential conceptual dis- 
tinction between the gas temperature scale $g and the absolute 
temperature T. The former is a conventional temperature scale, 
defined with the help of a particular (idealized) equation of state, 
that of the so-called perfect or ideal gas; the definition of the Kelvin 
scale, on the other hand, is based on general laws of thermodynam- 
ics and quite independent of the equation of state of any particular 
substance, idealized or otherwise. 

Experimental determinatim of the Kelvin scale. Suppose we 
wish to determine the Kelvin scale in terms of some conventional 
temperature scale 6, and assume that we have available for this pur- 
pose the complete equation of state of some fluid, as well as knowl- 
edge of its internal energy 17 as a function of its volume F and the 
(conventional) temperature $. 

We start by rewriting the differential equation for the entropy: 


dS 


^ = i(dC7 + pdF) 

T I + pj r 



de. 


<70) 


The absolute temperature T is some function of our conventional 
temperature 6, the unknown function we have set out to determine. 
Now S is a variable of state, and the differential (70) is therefore an 
exact differential. It follows that the partial derivative of the 
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coefficient of dV with respect to 0 must equal the partial derivative 
of the coefficient of d9 with respect to V : 


In this equation, we can now separate T from the other functions, 
obtaining 

a In r (^)v 
-iT - (ijA 

V''/. ’’ 

The integral of this separated differential equation is 

(I?)/' I 


din r 
66 


T — Ta exp 


(a 


and this formula is the desired result. The integral can be taken 
over 6 for arbitrary reversible processes; in other words, the inte- 
grand is independent of V. The factor of integration, here called 
To, is the arbitrary factor that is standardized by the requirement 
that the step interval between the freezing point and the boiling 
point of water be the same as in the centigrade scale. The location 
of the absolute zero, near — 273“C, is, of course, independent of 
the disposition over this factor. The absolute zero represents a 
canonical distribution with equal to «>, that is, a distribution 
where all systems are at the lowest available energy level. 

Helmholtz and Gibbs potentials. When a (composite) system 
undergqf^ changes in which the total available volume is being 
kept constant (meaning in more general terms that the Hamiltonian 
of the statistically interpreted system remains constant), reversible 
changes are characterized by the equation 

dS^^ = ^ (74) 

while for an irreversible change 

dS - ^ > 0. 


(76) 
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For composite systems it is possible to have changes in which both 
the temperature and the volume remain constant. Consider, for 
instance, Joule’s paddle wheel. Starting from a state in which the 
weight is on a high level, we may permit the weight to drop slowly 
and to heat the viscous liquid. If at the same time we permit the 
liquid to transfer heat to a constant-temperature bath, our system 
will carry out a change in which only the total energy changes (that 
is, the energy of liquid, weight, and paddle wheel), with the volume 
and the temperature remaining constant. For such an isochoric- 


isothermal process, eqs. (74) and (75) are equivalent to 

dF <0, F = U -ST. (76) 

The expression F, called the Helmholtz potential, will always decrease 
for this type of process. In terms of the partition function, the 
Helmholtz potential is 

F = Fo-ilnZ = iln^“. (77) 

A similar function exists for isobaric-isothermal processes. If 
the pressure remains constant during a process, we have 

dS>^ = ^d{U + pV) (78) 

If the temperature remains constant as well, it follows that 

dG<0, G = U + pV - ST -if - ST. (79) 


The function G is called the Gibbs potential. Some authors call F 
and others call G the free energy, and among physical chemists the 
Gibbs potential is frequently denoted by F. In the face of such 
confusion, it is advisable in reading both texts and research papers 
to make sure what significance the author attaches to the term 
“free energy” and to the symbol F. Only the terms HelmhoUz 
potential and Gibbs potential are completely free of ambiguil^ in this 
respect but have the disadvantage of being rather nondescriptive. 

Isobaric-isothermal processes are frequent in physical chemistry. 
If we compress a gas slowly and isothermally at its condensation 
point, it will gradually liquefy in a reversible manner. In this 
process the Gibbs potential of the substance remains unchanged, 
and from this information, the change in volume, and the heat of 
condensation, we can determine both the change in U and the 
change in entropy. 
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Clausius-Glapeyron equation. In transitions of a substance 
from one phase to another, the equilibrium pressure is a fimction 
of the temperature, and vice versa, the transition temperature a 
function of the pressure. We can determine the dependence of one 
on the other by carrying out a cycle on the substance: We take the 
substance along one side of the dividing curve in the phase diagram, 



Fig. 5. Cycle along transition curve in phase diagram. 


then carry out the transition, go back on the other side of the divid- 
ing line, and finally carry out the phase transition leading to the 
initial state (Fig. 5). 

The total change in the entropy S, which must vanish because 
the process is both cyclic and reversible, consists of four terms. 


A5 = - 


A^2 

Tt 



- V dp 
T 



+ 



_ V" dp 
T 


which can be combined as follows: 


= 0 , 

( 80 ) 


0 - 

(Aqr = 


( 81 ) 


A7 = V" - V'). 
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The last integral must vanish no matter how the two end points 
are chosen along the phase boundary curve, and the integral can be 
zero regardless of the limits only if the integrand itself vanishes: 


^ = lAL. 

dp A'if 


(82) 


This last equation, which determines the slope of the boundary 
curve at every point as a function of the temperature, the change in 
volume, and the heat of formation, is our result; it is known as the 
CUmsius-Clapeyron equation. In most changes of phase, the 
increase in volume and the heat of formation have the same sign, 
and as a result the temperature at which the change of phase occurs 
increases with increasing pressure. An exception is provided by 
the example of the fusion of ice, which was mentioned previously. 
The heat of fusion is positive, but the volume decreases on melting. 
As a result, the melting point is lowered by an increase in pressure, 
and this circumstance is responsible for the skidding of automobile 
tires on ice at temperatures slightly below freezing. At extremely 
low temperatures, traction is much better. 


Problems 

1. Consider a liquid in equilibrium with its vapor, but so that the liquid 
phase is dispersed and suspended in the form of many small droplets. 
Consider vapor phase plus dror.ets as a single system aod attempt to 
formulate a theory of equilibrium distribution of the droplets, including 
both their number and size distribution, on the assumption that you know 
both pressure and temperature of the w'hole system and the following 
pertinent data: the density of the vapor and the density of the liquid phase, 
the saturation pressure of the vapor in equilibrium with the liquid having 
a plane surface (that is, being present in a single drop of infinite size), and 
the (positive) surface energy per unit area of the liquid-vapor interface. 

2. In the usual theoiy of a van der Waals gas it is shown that the iso- 
therms in a pressure-volume phase diagram have two extremes and a point 
of inflection for all values of the temperature below the critical temperature. 
Show that the phase transition that cuts across the region of positive slope 
of the isotherm will be reversible only if the area under the actual transition 
curve equals the area under the curve that would be followed if there were 
no discontinuous phase transition. 

3. What information is required to determine the loss in free energy of 
a chemical reaction that proceeds at ordinary pressure and temperature 
essentially in one direction only? 



Chapter 6 

Thermodynamics/ Statistical Mechanics, 
and Heat-Death 

Frequently we hear that the history of natural science had its 
inception with the giants of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
that the first ones to resurrect the spirit of scientific inquiry after 
the Dark Ages were Galileo, Kepler, and Newton ; and further, that 
from Newton’s time onward appeal to tradition or to scholastic 
authority has been ruled out as an argument in scientific discussions. 
While there is some substance in these assertions, the whole truth 
is a good deal more involved than would appear from such cate- 
gorical statements. There have been recurrent periods of “scho- 
lasticism” long after Newton, though often disguised, and true 
scientific inquiry existed before Galileo. 

If we trace the development of the natural sciences after Newton, 
we find considerable insistence on established theory, even though 
evidence against it was available or could have been obtained with- 
out great difficulty. Newton himself was apparently wavering 
concerning the nature of light, feeling that the evidence then known 
did not decisively favor either a corpuscular or a wave hypothesis. 
But in view of the fact that a noncorpuscular light would be hard 
to fit into the framework of mechanics, Newton’s successors insisted 
for a long time on the corpuscular hypothesis. Finally, the greatest 
physicists of the nineteenth century attempted to interpret the by 
then undeniable wave nature of light, and electromagnetic effects 
in general, as states of mechanical stress of a hypothetical medium, 
the ether. It was not until well after, the discovery of the special 
theory of relativity that these attempts ceased. 

Likewise, the theory of heat was destined to shatter Newton’s 
theoretical foundation of the natural sciences. The first discovery 
required was, of course, the realization of the statistical nature of 
heat. Originally, and well into the nineteenth century, the prev- 
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alent belief had been that heat was a substance somewhat like the 
ether, present in varying amounts in other chemical substances, and 
capable of being liberated by chemical reactions (burning, for 
instance) and by phase transitions. That heat is a form of energy 
rather than a substance was discovered in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century independently by Robert Mayer and by Helmholtz. 
Even then it was another thirty years or so before the nature of this 
energy was clearly grasped: that it was not an entirely new form of 
energy but, rather, mechanical or electromagnetic energy present in 
atomistic-statistical distribution. 

Thus the “classical” theory of heat was developed along two 
separate lines. On the one hand, we have so-called “phe- 
nomenological thermodynamics,” based essentially on the two laws 
of thermodynamics and developed as a macroscopic theory without 
regard to any implications of the essentially atomistic nature of 
heat. Thermodynamics can be developed deductively from the two 
“principles of impotence”; that no cyclic machine can create or 
destroy energy, and that no cyclic machine can convert heat energy 
wholly into other (macroscopic) forms of energy. Its power 
permits far-reaching conclusions concerning the general nature of 
thermodynamic (including chemical) processes; an example of its 
power is the derivation of the Clausius-Clapeyron equation. But 
thermodynamics is incapable of predicting the form of an equation 
of state; the discussion of random phenomena such as Brownian 
motion is also outside its realm. 

Statistical mechanics, the other development of heat theory, is 
based on the atomistic-statistical nature of heat. Not only does 
statistical mechanics include the laws of thermodynamics; with its 
methods we can treat fluctuations, and we can derive equations of 
state from hypothesized force laws between the smallest particles — 
molecules for some considerations, atoms or even subatomic par- 
ticles for others. In fact, the power of statistical mechanics is so 
far-reaching that there is every reason to believe that we have not 
nearly exhausted its possibilities. Because of its power, we can 
make predictions that permit the comparison between hypothesized 
micromodels and macroscopic observations. And here we run into 
a number of difficulties that cannot be resolved along classical lines: 
we do get expressions for the specific heats of gases and solids that 
are borne out by experimental evidepce, but these results are based 
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on mioromodels we know to be much too crude; and we can make 
predictions about the radiation spectra of “black” bodies and of 
gases that are completely contrary to the facts. 

Most of these facts were known by 1880. Nevertheless, it was 
not until 1825 that modem quantum mechanics was put into such a 
form that it could replace Newtonian mechanics in the theoretical 
treatment of atomic phenomena. There are several explanations 
of how scientists could be so stubborn or sp dull. First of all, the 
discoveiy of chinks in the armor of an old theory does not auto- 
matically lead to a new theory. To formulate a new theory takes 
positive construction, creative thought that tells the investigator 
where to look for new experimental evidence and how to proceed 
theoretically. Second, it is not even possible for a scientific 
investigator to be unprejudiced. Almost all our theoretical con- 
cepts are molded by our experience and by the experience of those 
who went before us and taught us; but this experience is “educated 
experience.” The intuitive concept of force that everybody devel- 
ops when as a child he fights with his peers or his elders is very 
different from the Newtonian concept of force that is useful in 
mechanics, even though the latter is historically the outgrowth of the 
former. Modem concepts, such as that of a field or of a canonical 
ensemble, are even further removed from primitive experience, 
although they all are related to the real world about us. The crea- 
tion of new concepts or the constructive modification of old ones is 
an extremely difficult activity of the educated human mind if this 
creation is to be more than idle speculation and if the new concepts 
are to be a real step forward in our understanding of nature. It is 
only natural for us to be conservative — at every stage, including 
the present, to try to put new wine into old bottles. 

Logically, a theory is discredited when a single observed fact 
contradicts the theory. In actual investigations of nature, we are 
frequently not at all certain that a given contradiction is crucial. 
A physical theory is usually logically complex. Any prediction of 
statistical mechanics concerning an actual substance, for instance, 
will stem from a combination of the general principles with very 
specific assumptions concerning the underlying micromodel. An 
observed discrepancy may possibly be held to discredit the general 
conceptual approach, but it may also mean merely that we must 
assume a more complex micromodel. Thus, it is not only defens- 
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ible but eminently reasonable for us to interpret newly observed 
facts in terms of established concepts as long as such attempts seem 
to have any chance of success. To decide when these attempts 
have become fruitless, to judge the need for a completely new 
approach, and to find the new elements called for has been the 
accomplishment of the very great scientists of all times. 

The theory of heat occupies a peculiar position within the body 
of classical physics. On the one hand, it was through statistical 
mechanics that physicists discovered the key to modem quantum 
mechanics. On the other, the concepts of statistical mechanics in 
their application lead beyond the customary confines of physics 
in a manner that is not yet completely uiiderstood. Since the 
second part of this book deals with quantum physics at length, we 
shall devote the remainder of this chapter to a review of the role of 
statistics in physics. 

Inasmuch as the theory of heat is concerned with systems too 
complex for detailed treatment, it is absolutely essential to introduce 
methods enabling us to treat systems whose initial states are 
incompletely described. To do so, we introduce the concept of an 
ensemble, that is, a collection of systems that are similar in some 
respects but not completely identical. In our treatment we have 
considered ensembles of a particular type: all systems of the 
ensemble possess the same Hamiltonian, but they differ in their 
initial configurations and momenta. It is perfectly possible to 
construct different kinds of ensembles, and this has been done. One 
might consider ensembles of systems that have only approximately 
the same number of molecules ('‘grand canonical ensembles,” for 
instance). It is possible to consider systems of which the Hamil- 
tonian functions are not identical but are themselves subject to a 
statistical distribution, and so on. However, in one essential 
respect all these constructs are similar: ensembles as such do not 
occur in nature; they are merely constructs that enable us to make 
predictions about an imperfectly known single system. 

And thus, whereas predictions about ensemble averages are 
perfectly definite, the predictions about the system actually present 
in nature (the subject of our inquiry) are not. The ener^ of a 
system at a known temperature is not perfectly known; we know 
only a distribution of values we should measure if we were to carry 
out a long series of measurements on the same system while it 
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remains in contact with a temperature bath. For macroscopic 
systems, this distribution is so highly peaked that we can be prac- 
tically certain that the first measurement we make (or any other 
definite measurement) will deviate only slightly from the predicted 
mean; what is more, we can predict the rms deviation as well. 

As a result, certain thermodynamic quantities are defined only 
because our information about the actual system is incomplete. 
Among these quantities are the temperature and the entropy. The 
temperature of a closed system Avhose energy we know perfectly 
is meaningless. At best, we could talk about the temperature of 
an ensemble of systems having the same Hamiltonian as our one 
actual system and having a canonical distribution such that the 
mean energy of the ensemble equals the actual energy of our system. 
Even \dth a quasi-ergodic system, we cannot replace canonical 
ensemble averages by time averages if the system is closed, but only 
if it is loosely coupled to a temperature bath. The same is true of 
entropy. Entropy is a quantity defined for an ensemble, not for 
an individual system. Any consistent formulation of entropy for 
an ensemble of closed systems leads to the result that the entropy 
of the ensemble is constant in time. The nearest thing to the 
second law of phenomenological thermodynamics is the law that the 
entropy of an ensemble will not decrease; usually it will increase if 
we bring an originally closed system in contact with a temperature 
bath at such a temperature that the mean energy transferred is zero.* 

A great deal has been wTitten about the eventual demise of our 
universe as a result of the gradual approach of its entropy to the 
maximum value. From what has been said, there are several logical 
flaws in the application of the second law to the universe as a whole. 
First of all, it is difficult to see how one can define an entropy for the 
universe. As far as we are aware, only one version of the universe 
exists, and the construction of an ensemble of universes is somewhat 
dubious. Occasionally, we have defined ensembles as representa- 
tive of the lack of knowledge we possess about our particular' 
system, and in this manner we could construct an ensemble of 
universes. The ensemble would not be canonical, since the universe 

‘ An equivalent formulation is that contact of an ensemble of originally 
closed systems with temperature baths at any one temperature will lead to an 
increase of entropy not less than the mean energy transferred to the systems, 
divided through by the absolute temperature of the baths. 
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does not possess a uniform temperature, but we can also define an 
entropy for ensembles that are not canonical. Unfortunately, as 
long as the sys^'jm remains closed, the entropy of the representative 
ensemble would not change, because of Liouville’s theorem, unless, 
of course, we should receive additional information about the system 
as we go along. Such additional information would modify the 
representative ensemble in that more or better information enables 
us to reduce the spread of the distribution. But such a reduction in 
spread is more likely to lead to an entropy decrease than to an 
increase. For instance, it is easy to show that precise knowledge 
of any one dynamic variable, such as the energy of the system, leads 
to a negative infinite entropy. An increase in entropy will result 
if we can bring our system in contact with a temperature bath (that 
must be large compared to the system itself) at the right tempera- 
ture. This procedure could hardly be given any meaning, even as 
a conceptual experiment, if our system is the universe. 

For ordinary closed systems, it is a matter of common laboratory 
experience that they “run down.” A liquid initially engaged in 
some flow pattern in a vessel will eventually come to rest, with a 
consequent increase in temperature. However, in the laboratory 
it is the experimenter who first produces a nonequilibrium situation 
and then cuts off outside contacts to the extent necessary to observe 
the running down. For the universe, our present knowledge gives 
us no hint how a similar process might have taken place, and conse- 
quently the pronouncero*-nt of a law of “devaluation of energy” 
appears to be based on an unwarranted analogy. 

There appears to be some evidence that the universe has a 
history; that the present over-all situation in the universe — distribu- 
tion of star types, typical distances, and so on — does not represent 
an eternal state of affairs but has developed more or less steadily 
during the past 3 X 10* years. Nobody has even the vaguest 
notion what the the universe looked like previous to this period, nor 
do we know where we are headed. Statistical mechanics, applied 
to systems of stars, combined with cosmological hypothesiss, may 
give us some ideas, but nothing in this respect can fairly be con- 
sidered established knowledge of the past of the universe or of its 
future. 
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Summary of Classical Statistical Mechanics 

At the beginning of Fart II of this book, devoted to quantum 
physics, we shall summarize in declaratory fashion those results 
of classical statistical mechanics which are required for an under- 
standing of the early history of quantum mechanics. These 
results may be arranged under the heading of the MaxweUr-Boltz- 
mann staiistics, the equipartition law, and the theory of specific heats. 

Classical statistical mechanics is the theoretical development 
of Newtonian mechanics along lines that are specially suitable for a 
treatment of mechanical systems with exceedingly large numbers of 
degrees of freedom, numbers of the order of Avogadro’s number. 
In such systems, a tabulation of all the equations of motion together 
with the initial situation (configuration and velocities of all the com- 
ponent mass points), and their subsequent integration, is out of the 
question. Nevertheless, such systems as “one mol of oxygen gas" 
are known empirically to obey certain gross laws of behavior, called 
the thermodynamic properties of the substance. Statistical mechan- 
ics succeeds in deriving these gross laws by making a number of 
assumptions concerning the nature of thermodynamic systems. 

The most important ot these assumptions is the introduction of 
the concept of probability, with the underlying idea that the thermo- 
dynamic laws are not rigorous laws of nature in the same fashion as 
Newton’s laws of mechanics, but rather predictions concerning the 
“average” behavior of very complex systems. Thus the treatment 
of an individual system with exactly specified initial conditions is 
replaced by the treatment of an ensemble of systems, that is, a set of 
similar systems, but started with varying initial conditions. The 
object of our theoretical treatment, then, is not so much to follow 
the development of each individual system in the course of time 
but rather to obtain laws for the behavior of ensemble aoerages, 
values ot interesting physical quantities that have been averaged 
over all member systems of the ensemble. This approach leads to 
manageable results only if we apply it to appropriately constructed 
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ensembles. Actually, most of the laws of statistical mechanics are 
derived for a very restricted class of ensembles. 

The first restriction is that we consider primarily stationary 
ensembles^ that is, ensembles so constructed that in the course of 
time the ensemble as a whole does not change its structure, though 
the individual member systems change. This restriction is justified 
because in (macroscopic) thermodynamics we ordinarily consider 
only systems in thermodynamic equilibrium or so close to it that all 
macroscopic changes take place with unliinited slowness. We find, 
then, that as a matter of mathematical convenience we can treat 
stationary ensembles best in phase space, where each individual 
system appears as a single representative point, the ensemble as a 
whole as a cloud of points, and the stationary character of an 
ensemble implies that the density of the cloud at any fixed point in 
phase space does not change with time. But as a result of the 
so-called Liomille's theorem^ we find that for a large class of systems 
{quasi-ergodic systems) the density of the cloud in phase space for a 
stationary ensemble must be a function of the energy only. 

Among all the stationary ensembles, we focus our attention 
further on an even more restricted class, ensembles that have the 
density distribution in phase space that would result if the systems 
were to be permitted to interact thermally (that is, to exchange 
energy through random processes) with a very much larger system, 
a temperature bath. This interaction is restricted only by the 
requirement that the combination system-bath is isolated from the 
remainder of the universe. Strangely enough, it turns out that the 
resulting distribution-in-phase (density in phase space) is always 
exponential, regardless of the detailed structure of the temperature 
bath, and that the only adjustable parameter depends on the total 
energy available to the system-plus-bath. This remaining param- 
eter is the temperature; once we adopt the Kelvin scale of tempera- 
ture, the density of the cloud in phase space turns out to be 

M = (1) 

where dX is a volume element in phase space, 

dX = dqt • • • dqf dpi ‘ • dpf, (2) 

X; is a universal constant, known as the Boltzmann constant, and Z 
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is a normalizing factor, 

Z-f^e'^dX, ( 3 ) 

called the partition function. Equations (1) to (3) describe the 
standard or canonical ensemble of classical statistical mechanics, 
also known as Maxwell-BoUzmann (or just Boltzmann) statistics. 
All ensemble averages are taken with this density distribution. 

In particular, the mean energy of a canonical ensemble is the 
expression 

{E) = f^E^dX, (4) 

which more simply can be put into the form 

( 6 ) 

From this expression we can obtain the specific heat of the sub- 
stance in question by once more differentiating with respect to the 
Kelvin temperature T. We get 



Quite generally, Eqs. (5) and (6) can be used to predict the most 
important thermal properties of a substance on the basis of the 
hypothesized forces between its constituent ultimate particles. 

In many cases the partition function that follows from some 
assumed force law between the molecules is very hard to compute, 
involving, as it does, the integral (3) to be extended over all of 
phase space. However, a number of general relations can be 
obtained fairly easily. For instance, if a system is composed of 
several subsystems that interact with each other only weaUy, then 
the partition function of the composite is the product of the par- 
tition functions of the components, and the mean energy (5) 
of the composite is therefore the sum of the mean energies of the 
components. 

Of special importance, because of the ease of integration and 
because ai the wide applicability of the result, is the case that some 
of the canonical coordinates of the system appear in the expression 
for the energy E (the Hamiltonian of the system) pwrely guadraU- 
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eaUy, Among such coordinates are the components of the linear 
momentum of the center of mass of a free molecule (as in a gas), the 
components of the angular momentum of a rigid body, and both the 
coordinates and momenta of a harmonic oscillator. 

Call such a canonical coordinate that enters the Hamiltonian 
quadratically x. Then the total Hamiltonian of the system is 

H = oa:* + H\ (7) 

where H' is independent of the coordinate' x. The partition func- 
tion under these circumstances is 

Z = Z' dx = (8) 

where Z' is the partition function belonging to W. Applying eqs. 
(5) and (6), we find for (^ and for Cv the expressions 

<£;) = (S') + (9) 

and C, = C; + ifc. (10) 

In other words, every quadratic coordinate contributes to the 
specific heat the constant amount ^k. This law is known as the 
equipartition law of classical statistical mechanics. 

The equipartition law is remarkable in that the value of the 
coefficient a of Eq. (7) does not enter into the result. This means, 
for instance, that there is an essential difference, and a discontinu- 
ous one, between a rigid molecule and one that has large restoring 
forces with respect to distortions of its shape. By definition, a 
perfectly rigid body has no internal degrees of freedom, and there 
can be no contribution to the heat capacity from internal energy 
storage. But a body with very strong shape-preserving internal 
forces will carry out internal vibrations of sufficient amplitude that 
their contribution to the total energy is, on the average, equal to 
i^k T. Intuitively, this result of the theory appears paradoxical, 
because the rigid body in physics is nothing but an idealization of a 
very resilient body. 

Nevertheless, in classical physics at any rate, the equipartition 
law is inescapable. Its qualitative meaning may be appreciated 
by envisaging what happens if a very stiff harmonic oscillator 
(normally approximated by a rigid dumbbell) is subjected to random 
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excitation. Suppose the oscillator is initially in its equilibrium posi- 
tion. A random impact will then transfer to it an amount of 
kinetic energy that is independent of the binding-force constant 
and depends only on the mass of the vibrating particle. This 
amount of energy will be the total energy of the oscillator until 
its next impact, because in an atomic system there is no such 
thing as continuous damping. Because of the stiffness of the bind- 
ing force, the amplitude of oscillation will be very small and the 
frequency higb. On the average throughout this oscillation, the 
kinetic energy will be one half of the total energy imparted, the other 
half being potential energy. In the event of another random col- 
lision, the amount of energy transferred (either accepted or relin- 
quished) will depend only on the average kinetic energy, not on 
the potential energy. Thus, in the course of many random col- 
lisions with other molecules, the mean kinetic energy of vibration 
will equal the mean kinetic energy of translatory motion of a free 
(gas) molecule in a particular direction, -jfc T, and the total energy 
of vibration, kinetic plus potential energy, will be twice that amount. 
That is precisely the result obtained by means of the equipartition 
law. 

The equipartition law leads to a number of predictions concern- 
ing specific heats that are in close agreement with experimental 
values, and others that are completely wrong. As for monatomic 
gases, each molecule has three translatory degrees of freedom, and 
the specific heat per moleo'de (atom) should therefore equal ffc or, 
per mol, fK, where R (the gas constant) is the product of the Boltz- 
mann constant k and Avogadro’s number N. At normal tempera- 
tures, the internal (electronic) degrees of freedom of the atoms do 
not contribute noticeably to the heat capacity. Likewise, a dia- 
tomic gas possesses three translatory and two rotatory degrees of 
freedom and should therefore have a molar heat of ^R. Finally, a 
polyatomic gas has one additional degree of freedom and should 
have a specific heat of 3iZ. All specific heats of gases satisfy these 
predictions fairly well, except at temperatures where there is 
appreciable chemical decomposition. Although these results indi- 
cate the power of the statistical approach to thermodynamic 
problems, .there is a disturbing failure to contribute on the part 
of the internal vibrations of molecules containing more than one 
atom. A diatomic molecule possessing one' vibratory degree of 
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freedom in addition to the translatory and rotational motions should 
have a molar heat of which it does not. Similar discrepancies 
are to be noted in the case of solids, where the Dulong-Petit law of 
specific heats can be obtained only if we are willing to disregard the 
contributions of electronic motion. But the worst disaster befalls 
the physicist who determines specific heats with the help of the 
equipartition law when he approaches the problem of radiative 
equilibrium in a heated cavity. These problems will be dealt with 
extensively in Chapter 7. 



Chapter 7 

Early Quantum Theories 

7.1 . Specific heels. Black-body radiatioii 

Early quantum theories have two origins: the. investigation of 
specific heats and the theory of atomic spectra. To the student of 
today it would appear that the evidence of spectroscopy is more 
conspicuous and more clear-cut than that from specific heats. 
Somewhat surprisingly, it was the investigation of specific heats 
and in particular the examination of the thermodynamic properties 
of an empty space filled with electromagnetic radiation that led to 
constructive results, thirteen years earlier than the theory of spectra. 
Planck’s decisive paper on black-body radiation appeared in 1900,^ 
that of Bohr on the hydrogen spectrum in 1913.* 

Actually, black-body radiation became the starting point for 
the development of quantum physics because in black-body or 
cavity radiation there can be no doubt concerning the laws obeyed 
by the system, and any breakdown of the classical theory must 
touch the foundations directly. 

In Chapter 3 we saw how the specific heats of gases and solids 
can be explained only by a theory that disregards the contributions 
of certain internal degrees of freedom. These difificulties are 
emphasized even more strongly when we examine the equilibrium 
distribution of electromagnetic radiation in the interior of a cavity. 
We shall discuss this problem now. 

When a solid body is heated to any appreciable degree, it gives 
off electromagnetic radiation. The hotter the body, the more copi- 
ous the radiation and the more prevalent the shorter wave lengths. 
If we compare with each other the frequency characteristics of radia- 
tions given off by different substances, we find that the differences 
between these substances are outweighed by the differences at differ- 

* M. Plwck, Vtrhand. Deuiaeh, phya. Oea,, S, 237 (1900); Ann. Phyaik, 4, 
653 (1901). 

* N. Bohr, PhU. Mag., 26. 1, 476 (1913). 
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ent temperatures. This qualitative observation can be put on a 
firm foundation when we consider equilibrium situations. 

Suppose that we enclose a number of different bodies in an enclos- 
ing jacket and that this jacket is heated to some particular tempera- 
ture. We can call the jacket an oven. If the oven is thermo- 
statically controlled, conditions in the interior will gradually settle 
down to some equilibrium situation in which all the substances in 
the interior will receive on the average the same types of radiation 
and in the same amounts as they radiate, so that no one substance 
in the oven disturbs the equilibrium corresponding to the oven 
temperature. For each substance the incident radiation within a 
certain range of wave lengths will be partially reflected, partially 
absorbed into the interior; the latter amount must equal the amount 
radiated. Thus the intensity of radiation inside our substance 
must have a definite ratio to that outside, equal to the absorptivity 
(1 minus the reflectivity) of that substance at the oven temperature 
and for the range of wave lengths under consideration. This law, 
known as Kirchhoff’s law, enables us to predict the radiation 
spectrum of every substance at every temperature if we know the 
equilibrium distribution of electromagnetic radiation for empty 
space for that same temperature and if we know the absorptivity 
of the particular substance in question. Consequently, all problems 
of radiation can be reduced in principle to that of finding the 
equilibrium distribution of radiation inside an evacuated cavity 
whose walls are at a particular temperature. It is quite certain 
that such an equilibrium distribution exists, for otherwise no heated 
body with cavities inside could ever assume a stationary condition. 

We shall now attempt to find the equilibrium distribution by 
assuming that the walls of the oven are very good reflectors. In 
crudest approximation, the field in the interior is simply some elec- 
tromagnetic field in a cavity, bounded on all sides by a perfect 
conductor (a zero-potential surface). Only as a correction do the 
walls absorb and reradiate a small fraction of the electromagnetic 
waves incident on them. In other words, we can consider the 
electromagnetic fields of the cavity as a nearly closed system that 
is loosely coupled to a temperature bath, the walls. From what we 
have said in Chapter 3, the time average of the radiation field inside 
will be the same as the cn.semblc average of a canonical distribution. 
Our task, then, is to find the canonical distribution for a system that 
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consists of electromagnetic radiation inside a cavity with conducting 
walls. 

When we proceed to obtain the canonical distribution, we have 
the advantage that the laws governing our system are perfectly 
known (classically speaking) : these are the laws of Maxwell as they 
apply to the vacuum. On the other hand, we have not attempted 
to formulate statistical mechanics for a field, only for mechanical 
syeteme. However, we shall find that in our special case the gener- 
alization is straightforward. 

In order to formulate Maxwell’s field equations with the neces- 
sary boundary conditions, we shall introduce* a special set of poten- 
tials so that the electric potential vanishes everywhere and the 
components of the vector potential A are related to the components 
of the electromagnetic field by the equations 

(I) 

The vector potential A itself satisfies the differential equations 

V*A-i^ = 0, divA = 0. (2) 

The boundary condition that the walls are perfect conductors leads 
to the requirement that the tangential components of the vector 
potential field at each boundary vanish. 

In order to be able to apply the concepts of mechanics to our 
field-theoretical problem, wo shall attempt to replace the partial 
differential equations typical of a field theory by ordinary differen- 
tial equations governing the behavior of functions of one coordinate 
(the time) only. We can carry out this conversion of the field 
equations by introducing, instead of the field variables themselves, 
their Fourier components. In other words, we first express each 
component of the field (in our case, the vector-potential field) as a 
series in trigonometric functions at each instant of time. The 
dependence of the field on the spatial coordinates is then expressed 
completely by the instantaneous values of the (infinitely many) 
Fourier coefficients. But the dependence on time is reflected in 
the time-dependence of the Fourier coefficients. It is true that 
there will be an infinite number of time-dependent variables; and 


‘ MAE,.j>. 223, eq. (8.75). 
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equally, there will be infinitely many ordinary differential equa- 
tions. But this seemingly impossible problem can be treated 
because the equations, as we shall find, separate into small groups. 
Each group of equations corresponds to one normal mode of vibra- 
tion of the cavity. 

Let us choose as our cavity a rectilinear parallelepiped, with 
edges of length a, /?, and y. The shape of the cavity does not 
matter too much if we do not care in terms of what functions we 
expand. For a hollow circular cylinder, for instance, we should 
need Bessel functions; for a sphere, spherical harmonics. But the 
calculations are easiest in a parallelepiped, and there are proofs 
available that all our final results are independent of the shape of 
the cavity.^ In our particular cavity, any function of the three 
coordinates x, y, and z can be expanded into a series of triple 
products of trigonometric functions of these three coordinates. 
Ordinarily, Fourier series are used to represent ‘periodic functions, 
and our problem does not call for those. However, it is quite easy 
to show that any reasonable function of x defined for a domain of 
X from 0 to a (the function must be bounded, piecewise continuous, 
and so on) can be expanded into a series of trigonometric functions 
having a period 2a and chosen so that they are mutually orthogonal 
in the domain 0 <x < a, but are otherwise a complete series 
of either sines or cosines. An expansion in cosines of the form 
cos (fe T x/a) will represent functions whose first derivatives vanish 
at 0 and at a, and series expansions in sin Qi r x/a) vanish at these 
two points. We can avoid both of these restrictions and can repre- 
sent functions of arbitrary behavior even at the end points by 
adding, if necessary, a linear function of the form {Ax + B) to an 
expansion in sines, so as to provide for the correct values at the end 
points; to an expansion in cosines we should have to add a function 
of the form {Ax + iBx*). 

In our problem these additions are unnecessary. For those 
components of the field which are required to vanish at the end 
points, we shall choose an expansion in terms of sines and thus auto- 
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matically satisfy the boundary conditions without restricting as 
yet the behavior of the function in the interior. We shall expand 
the remaining components in terms of cosines. Thus for the 
three vector components A,, Ay, and A. we shall get the Fourier 
representations 
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The only additions to these expansions that might be necessary to 
ensure generality would be linear and quadratic terms to the 
cosine factors. However, such additions are excluded by the 
necessity of satisfying the divergence requirement of eq. (2). Hence 
the terms indicated in eqs. (3) are the only ones compatible with 
eqs. (2). In the triple summations, those integral indices h, k, and I 
occurring in a sine factor start with 1, and those occurring in a 
cosine factor with 0. 

If we substitute the expressions (3) into eqs. (2), we find first 
that the divergence requirement imposes a number of algebraic 
conditions on the coefficientt' Uku, Vhki, and Wku. These conditions 
are 

— ^ Vkki + — Wkki = 0, (4) 

a p y 

and they must be satisfied separately for each combination of three 
non-negative integers (h, k, 1). As far as the wave equations are 
concerned, we get for the time-dependence of the same coefficients 
the conditions 

[0) 0) + Q ]”“■+«*“" *• 

.'V [(0 +0) + Q ] ->« + - 0. 

[(«) (I) (7) 
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When we look at equations (4) and (5), which are the only 
restrictions on the coefficients of our expansions, we notice first of 
all that in any set of conditions only coefficients with the same set of 
(h, k, Q-values are tied together. In other words, the whole prob- 
lem separates into an infinite though discrete set of partial problems, 
but each one of the partial problems has only a finite, and indeed 
very small, number of degrees of freedom. 

The partial problems can now be attacked and solved in short 
order. If we introduce, for the sake of brevity, the “wave propaga- 
tion vector” kkibt with the components , and the 

“amplitude vector” A**/ with the components (uku, Vhki, Wkki), eqs. 
(4) and (5) reduce to 

fckH • Khki = 0, 

c* |kA*j|* Xkki + Ajkw = 0. (6) 

Taking up the second set of equations first, we can immediately 
obtain the time dependence of the amplitude vector, since each 
component separately behaves like a harmonic oscillator; the solu- 
tion of these equations is then 

AfctJ = Qhkl cos — t^kdt ^kkl = c |kAu|> (7) 

As for the first equation (6), the amplitude vector Ahki, and therefore 
also the constant coefficient vector Chki, must be perpendicular to 
the Wave-propagation vector kAn. In other words, our expansion 
shows that for each triplet of integers (h, k, 1) there are possible two 
linearly independent directions for the amplitude vector (determin- 
ing together the plane at right angles to khki), and that these two 
independent directions of polarization satisfy the same equations as 
harmonic oscillators do in mechanics. 

Herewith the first stage of the theory is completed: we have 
shown that the electromagnetic field inside a cavity of the assumed 
shape with perfectly conducting walls is mathematically equivalent 
to an infinite series of harmonic oscillators with specific resonant 
frequencies. The analogy can be carried further; if we wish, we 
can construct expressions for the Lagrangian or the Hamiltonian 
of the system, and these expressions will turn out to be identical 
with the Lagrangian and the Hamiltonian functions of the electro- 
magnetic field, expressed in terms of Fourier coefficients. These 
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derivations, of great significance in quantum electrodynamics, would 
serve no particular purpose here except to confirm the validity of 
our analogy. Therefore we shall proceed directly to obtain the 
statistical theory of this collection of harmonic oscillators. 

In our situation as we have assumed it, these infinitely many 
oscillators vibrate completely independently of each other and of the 
remainder of the universe. As a result, each one of them will retain 
the total energy of vibration with which it is initially endowed. 
There are, however, means by which we can couple some or all of 
our oscillators with a temperature bath. Any oscillator thus 
coupled will tend to assume the average (time-average) energy 
determined by the equipartition law, and that is 

i = kT, ( 8 ) 

where k is the Boltzmann constant and T is the Kelvin temperature. 
How can we achieve such a coupling? For once, we can place small 
particles of dust inside the cavity. The dust is capable of absorbing 
electromagnetic energy in certain frequency bands and of re-emit- 
ting in those same bands. Walls that are not perfect electric con- 
ductors will have the same effect as dust. Depending on the choice 
of materials, we can produce slight interaction and consequent 
exchange of energy between the various modes of vibration of the 
cavity (so-called normal modes) either in selected frequency ranges 
or throughout the complete range of frequencies from zero to 
infinity. 

If complete equilibrium is reached by means of some mechanism 
of coupling, then the average distribution of energy, according to the 
classical theory, will be given by eq. (8). If we count the number of 
Fourier coefficients belonging to frequencies within some finite 
range (say from 0 to too), we shall always find a finite number of 
normal modes and, as a result, a finite radiative energy per unit of 
frequency range. But the total number of modes or of equivalent 
oscillators is infinite, and the classical theory predicts, therefore, 
that the radiative field is capable of soaking up an infinite amount 
of energy before assuming thermal equilibrium. This result, known 
as the vUraoiolet catastrophe, is, of course, at variance with all 
observations. In reality, at room temperature the energy contained 
in a radiation-filled cavity is negligible compared with the energy 
required to keep the walls at the same temperature. At higher 
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temperatures, for instance in the interior of stars, the energy of the 
radiation field is no longer negligible, but it remains finite. 

Before we attempt to find a way out of the classical ultraviolet 
catastrophe, let us determine the spectral distribution of energy. 
For this purpose, we must count the independent oscillators with 
frequencies between 0 and wo. The frequency of a given oscillator 
is determined by the last eq. (7), so that a given oscillator will have 
a frequency < wo if its triplet (h, k, 1) i^tisfies the inequality 

^ ( 9 ) 

The number of oscillators satisfying this condition can now be esti- 
mated easily and accurately, at least for fairly large frequencies wo. 
Let us consider a symbolical space in which the quantities h, k, and I 
are to be considered as the coordinates of a symbolical point. The 
triplets of integers (h, k, 1) form in that space a lattice of points so 
that one point of the set is contained in each cubelike unit of volume. 
The inequality (9) now characterizes all those lattice points which 
are contained in the interior of the positive octant of an ellipsoid 

whose three semiaxes are — a, — /3, and — y. The volume of such 

TC TC xc 

an ellipsoid, according to an elementary formula, is 

«("o) {V = apy), (10) 

and the volume of the positive octant is one-eighth that value. 
That is also the number of lattice points satisfying the inequality 
(9). Our estimate is inaccurate only because the surface of the 
ellipsoid cuts through the interior of some of the cubes. If we 
increase the dimensions of the volume F, and with it those of the 
ellipsoid belonging to a particular value of wo, the value of ti;(wo) 
will increase proportionally to F, but the number of unit cubes 
intersected by the surface of the ellipsoid only with the two-thirds 
power of F. Thus the percentage qrror of expression (10) will 
approach zero if we make our volume F sufiiciently large, for any 
fixed value of wo; for a fixed value of the volume F, the percentage 
error of (10) will go to zero for sufiiciently high values of the fre- 
quency Wo. Altogether, the expression (10) will be very accurate 
for ordinary laboratory dimensions of the cavity F and for light in 
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the visible range of frequencies. Since two independent oscillators 
belong to each triplet of integers (h, k, 1), the total number of oscil- 
lators with frequencies < wo will be in good approximation: 

<11) 

The mean energy contained in this band of frequencies will be kT 
times this value. Since V is the volume of the cavity, we can 
introduce the en&rgy density of all frequencies below ci>o. It is 

t(«o) (12) 

If we differentiate this expression with respect to wo, we get the 
energy density per unit band width of angular frequency, 

( 13 ) 

« c 

This expression shows that the intensity of thermal equilibrium 
radiation increases with increasing frequency without limit and 
that an integral taken over all frequencies would diverge. The 
infinite contribution comes from the high-frequency end of the 
spectrum; this breakdown of the classical theory is known by the 
picturesque expression ultraviolet catastrophe. 

Let us examine once more the assumptions that lead to this self-con- 
tradictory result. These assumptions are of three different types: general 
assumptions concerning the nature of statistical equilibrium, assumptions 
concerning the laws of the electromagnetic field, and assumptions concern- 
ing the role of absorbing and radiating matter. As for the general nature 
of a statistical equilibrium, we have assumed that for each normal mode 
separately, the remainder of the system acts as a large temperature bath. 
The justification for this assumption hinges on our ability to provide 
"loose coupling” between this normal mode and the remainder of the 
system. Otherwise, only the general arguments of statistical mechanics 
need to be used, that is, the general characterization of a stationary ensem- 
ble and the more detailed calculation that leads to the distribution-in-time 
of a small system interacting with a large system in the absence of inter- 
action with the rest of the universe. 

As for the role of the material of which the walls are made and of tbe 
dust particles that provide for interaction, we must satisfy two require- 
ments. In order to decompose the field into normal modes, in the manner 
we have done it, we require definite boundary conditions to be satisfied by 
the electromagnetic field on the surface of the domain in which we wish to 
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study it. These boundary conditions are provided by perfectly conducting 
walls. It is true that the perfect conductor is an idealization, not to be 
achieved with ordinary materials. Suppose we had merely a good con- 
ditctor, one in which small potential gradients lead to large but not infinite 
current densities. Then, if we make the walls sufficiently thick, we find 
that energy will seep across the interface and that a normal mode, once 
excited, will die out in time, obeying an exponential law of decay. How- 
ever, if the walls are kept at any finite temperature, they will also act as 
(random) emitters of electromagnetic energy, and thus feed energy back 
to the individual normal modes. 

If we wish to study the role of such a wall in greater detail, we must 
assume some sort of a molecular structure because otherwise we cannot 
describe properly the fact that it is being kept at a particular temperature. 
We may, for instance, think of the wall as having embedded in it a large 
number of electrons that are bound elastically to certain equilibrium posi- 
tions. If we make the density of these electrons infinite, the wall will act 
as a perfect conductor. Otherwise the electrons will permit part of the 
electromagnetic waves to penetrate into the wall and be absorbed there. 
Again, these electrically charged oscillators will give rise to electromagnetic 
waves, and we can determine the average intensity of radiation that will 
leave the surface of such a wall. In all calculations of this sort, we obtain 
the same result (13) because of the operation of the equi partition law. 

The other role attributed to matter is the coupling between individual 
normal modes. To couple several modes, a particle of dust must be 
capable of absorbing and emitting at all these frequencies and directions of 
propagation and polarization. No material is completely diaphanous 
(nonabsorbing) at any frequency. But if there were some gap in the 
emissive powers of one speck of dust, we could introduce additional specks, 
made of different materials, to close that gap. 

Would it be possible to avoid the ultraviolet catastrophe by modifying 
Maxw’eirs equations slightly? Unfortunately, a careful analysis of the 
steps leading to eq. (13) shows that minor modifications will not change the 
essential characteristics of the result. Actually, all that is necessary to 
obtain the ultraviolet catastrophe is the assumption that the equations 
are linear and homogeneous and that the normal modes at high frequencies 
are infinitely many. First, as to linearity, we need to assume linear homo- 
geneous field equations as long as w'e wish to maintain the general property 
of the electromagnetic field that solutions can be linearly superimposed 
on each other; in other words, and very crudely speaking, we accept the 
fact that two searchlight beams intersecting in empty space do not 
interfere with each other, that electromagnetic waves do not scatter each 
other. Although no experimental evidence exists that would contradict 
that assumption, of course it is conceivable that such interaction effects 
would be encountered at very high radiation intensities. But such a weak 
deviation of Maxwell's laws from linearity would presumably lead to a 
build-up of intensities in thermal radiation to the level where the non- 
linearity of the equations becomes important. Actually, at temperatures 
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convenient for the measurement of radiation intensities, these intensities 
remain appreciably below the level of intensities that we can produce by 
other means — ^intensities at which no trace of radiation-radiation inter- 
action has ever been observed. 

If the assumption of nonlinearity does not help us, what about the 
number of normal modes possible in a theory that is linear but deviates 
from the precise Maxwellian form? For instance, the velocity of propaga- 
tion of electromagnetic waves in empty space might depend slightly on 
wave length. Such an attempt is also bound to end in failure. In order 
to help us, the hypothetical modification of the laws of the electromagnetic 
field would need to have the effect of spacing the higher normal modes 
(corresponding to greater values for the magnitude of the vector khki) 
farther apart with respect to frequency and even of preventing values of 
|ku{| above a certain cutoff value. At the cutoff value the frequency would 
have to be infinite. For such a wave field, the phase velocity of the wave 
in free space would have to drop for high frequencies and approach zero 
for the cutoff value. The group velocity, on the other hand, would tend 
to infinity. All these effects would have to become noticeable at frequen- 
cies at which the experimentally known curve of energy distribution in 
thermal radiation deviates clearly from the theoretical distribution (13). 
For normal high laboratory temperatures of between 1000 and SOOO^C!, 
the actual energy density passes through a maximum in the region of 
visible light, and it is common knowledge that empty space is not dispersive 
for electromagnetic radiation even at frequencies a thousand times higher. 
Thus we have no reason to believe that a modification of the Maxwell 
equations consistent with the known facts at moderate frequencies and 
moderate intensities will get around the ultraviolet catastrophe. 


Planck finally changed t line of attack of theoretical physicists 
on this problem. Starting with the fact that at the low-frequency 
end the experimental curve and the one given by eq. (13) coincide 
but that at higher frequencies the experimental curve reaches a 
maximum and then drops rapidly to very low intensities, and realiz- 
ing that a sufficiently severe change in Max^vel^s laws to explain 
this maximum would fly in the face of everything else known about 
electromagnetic waves, he attempted a modification of the founda- 
tions of statistical mechanics that would explain the freezing” 
of the high-frec^uency degrees of freedom of the electromagnetic 
radiation inside a cavity. 

His original formulation was successful for cavity radiation but 
could not have been applied to the theory of specific heats of poly- 
atomic gases and similar systems, where we also have seen that the 
high-frequency degrees of freedom contribute less than the amount 
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required by the classical equipartition law. Instead of reproducing 
Planck's hypothesis, we shall introduce that formulated many years 
later by A. Sommerfeld. Sommerfeld’s hypothesis yields Planck’s 
formula for cavity radiation; it can also be applied successfully to 
atomic and molecular mechanical systems. 

7.8. Quantization in phase space. Closed orbits 

Planck’s principal idea was the hy^thesis that a mechanical 
system is not capable of assuming all the states permitted by the 
laws of classical physics, but that for some reason as yet not under- 
stood a system can exist only in certain discrete states. In conse- 
quence, the energy cannot assume all conceivable values, only 
certain ones permitted by the quantum laws that must be added as 
restrictions to the laws of classical physics. 

How can we expect the quantum hypothesis to help us avoid the 
ultraviolet catastrophe and all the other difficulties encountered in 
the applications of the equipartition law? The answer lies in the 
fact that the derivation of the equipartition law depends rather 
critically on the assumption that the energy states of all mechanical 
systems are distributed continuously. In eq. (3.27), we found that 
the characteristic volume of a harmonic oscillator (in three dimen- 
sions) equals ^ (E/v)K Thus for an oscillator of high resonant 
frequency v, the volume in phase space bounded by the energy 
surface E = Eo ia much smaller than for an oscillator of lower 
frequency. At a given temperature both oscillators possess the same 
mean value of the energy, 3kT, because the Boltzmann factor 
confines the high-frequency oscillator to a smaller portion of phase 
space. Now if we assume that the distribution of possible states 
in phase space is discrete, evidently a wide spacing of the permissible 
energy levels, if the Boltzmann factor remains unchanged, will make 
it more difficult for the system to be at any level other than its 
lowest; thus its mean energy will be less than the value predicted by 
classical theory. 

To Planck’s contemporaries and to Planck himself, the quantum 
hypothesis must have appeared as a desperate remedy of a desperate 
situation, justifiable only by some subsequent rational development. 
Such a development has indeed taken place, but the birth of the new 
self-consistent theory did not take place for another twenty-five 
years. In the meantime, quantum physics developed as the juxta- 
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position of two mutually contradictory sets of concepts, classical 
physics on the one side, and the “quantization rules” (t^t is, the 
recipes on how to select among all the classical states the permissible 
ones) on the other. That such a monstrosity could live at all must 
be credited to its striking success in explaining almost all the prin- 
cipal facts of atomic and molecular physics. 

We shall now attempt to explain how one mi^t set up a rule of 
quantization so that the successful features of classical statistical 
mechanics are preserved but that, at the same time, deviations from 
the classical theory appear just where we need them. Classical 
statistical mechanics is based principally on Liouville’s theorem, 
which, coupled with the quasi-ergodic hypothesis, leads to the con- 
clusion that the density of a stationary ensemble is constant on each 
energy surface. To this principle we must add the derivation of the 
asymptotic formula known as the Boltzmann factor, which we 
obtained by studying the energy distribution of a subsystem form- 
ing part of a sufficiently complex closed system. 

Apparently we shall be able to save most of the results of classical 
statistical mechanics only if we can retain the notion of constant 
density in phase space on each energy surface. Then most of the 
other conclusions of classical mechanics can be retained, and in 
particular the Boltzmann factor. The most natural rule of quanti- 
zation is, therefore, to assume that the discrete quantum states of a 
system are distributed with constant density in phase space. 

This rule obviously do»- not determine the quantum states com- 
pletely. As a matter of fact, we shall see later tiiat it is not possible 
to strengthen this rule sufficiently to make the quantum states 
completely unique. For different phase spaces, the spacing (that is, 
the volume containing a single quantum state) cannot be the same, 
because the volume in phase space has a dimension, and this dimen- 
sion is (energy • time)^, with / being the number of degrees of free- 
dom of the system. In order to formulate a rule that will be 
applicable equally to all phase spaces, we shall require that the 
size of the unit cell in phase space equal W, where ^ is a universal 
constant — ^to be determined later — Shaving the dimension of a 
product of energy and time (usually called action). This simple 
requirement will make it possible to apply the quantum rule 
simultaneously to a complex system and to its component sub- 
systems, since a cell in the big phase space of size h/ can be consid- 
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ered the geometric intersection (and therefore its volume the product 
of the corresponding volumes) of the cells in the various subspaces. 

Our quantization rule has the further merit that it is conserved 
in time. Suppose we divide phase space into cells of equal volume 
h/ in some fashion and place inside each cell just one permitted 
quantum state. If we let each representative point in phase space 
travel along its mechanical trajectory, then the cells will be trans- 
formed continuously, but because of Liouville’s theorem, their 
volumes will remain constant, and thus each quantum state will 
permanently have one cell of volume y for its residence. 

Obviously, the quantity h must be sufficiently small that for 
large bodies the discrete distribution in phase space called for by 
our new rule shall be indistinguishable from the classical continuous 
distribution. But for systems of atomic dimensions we should be 
able to observe deviations from classical behavior. These devia- 
tions can be twofold. For small, isolated systems such as individual 
atoms, it might be possible to observe the individual quantized 
states or, at any rate, their energy levels, and thus the new quantum 
rule might lead to a theory of atomic spectra (as in fact it does). 
For complex systems composed of components of atomic dimensions, 
we might find that the statistical distribution of energy states is 
affected, primarily at the lower temperatures at which even classi- 
cally the complex system is most likely to be near the energy zero 
in phase space. We must follow up both of these possible conse- 
quences, but we shall take the statistical consequences first. 

Two of the most important mechanical systems in physics, the 
harmonic oscillator and the particle subject to an attractive inverse- 
square law, have for their trajectories closed, periodic orbits. All 
the trajectories of the harmonic oscillator are closed, whereas, for 
the inverse-square law at least, all the trajectories corresponding to 
bound, negative-energy states are closed. We shall now study our 
conjectured quantization rule particularly for such periodic motions 
in order to apply it first to the problem of cavity radiation. 

Consider a one-dimensional harmonic oscillator and its trajec- 
tories in phase space (Fig. 6). All the trajectories appear as con- 
centric ellipses. The center of the figure corresponds to absolute 
rest. The dashed lines in the figure represent a possible equal- 
volume grating in phase space. If we let all the points of this phase 
space move in accordance with the canonical laws of motion, each 
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point will start sliding along its particular ellipse. In fact, had we 
chosen a scale so that the ellipses appeared as circles (and this can 
be done readily), then the motion of the phase space would be a 
simple constant-speed rigid rotation about the center of the figure. 
In the scale of Fig. 6 the rotation will not be rigid, but the trans- 
formation will at least be collinear; that is, straight lines will remain 



Fig. 6. Harmonic oscillator in phase space. 

straight lines, though right angles will become oblique. Thus 
throughout the motion the grating will be a parallelogram grating, 
and twice during each period it will return to its original shape. 

Whenever we have periodic motion we can introduce a grating 
whose cells are transformed .nto themselves throughout the motion ; 
in other words, we can introduce a grating that remains conserved 
throughout the motion. All we have to do is to choose as the 
boundaries between cells dynamic orbits, spaced so that each cell 
has the same volume h. This grating is shown in Fig. 7. The 
ratios between the axes of consecutive ellipses in this figure are as 
1 : \/2 : y/Z : : y/b : • • • . Clearly, each point of the phase 

space will stay permanently in the cell in which it finds itself 
initially. A similar arrangement of cells can be found whenever 
we have a periodic system. These time-independent gratings have 
the advantage that they enable us to study the permanent distribu- 
tion of energy levels in such periodic systems. 

Regardless of the detailed nature of our periodic motion, it is 
clear that the volume enclosed by the boundary of the first cell 
must equal h (assuming that we have a single degree of freedom). 
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Since the outside boundary of the second cell encloses altogether 
two cells, it must enclose a total volume equal to 2h. By the same 
argument, the outside boundary of the nth cell, enclosing a total of 
n cells, must be the edge of a volume nh. On the other hand, there 



Fig. 7. Stationary grating for the harmonic oscillator. 


is a simple formula for the volume enclosed by a curve, the integral 
^ p dq. Thus, the condition for the outside boundary of the nth 
cell is 

^pdq = nh. (14) 

Without further ado, we can safely assume that for the nth quan- 
tized orbit we have 

(n — 1) h < ^ p dq < nh. (15) 

Naturally, for any quantitative calculations, the quantized orbits 
must be fixed more completely. Experience has shown that for 
most situations it i6 correct to assume that the lowest quantized 
state is that of rest, provided that this state exists and has a finite 
energy (for the inverse-square law, the lowest energy is negative 
infinite), and that all the following states are evenly spaced; so we 
have as a general rule for the quantized states of periodic systems 

<j)pdq ™ nh (n = 0, 1, 2, • • • ). 


(16) 
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For the contingency that the state n = 0 is not reasonable, the low- 
est state is usually the one for which n = 1. Only rarely has it been 
found necessary to assume that the quantized states are in the 
center of their respective cells, so that the number n passes through 
all half-odd values (^, f , • • •)• Incidentally, these uncertain- 
ties do not arise in modem quantum mechanics; the current theory 
predicts in each instance just what values n must assume. 

Rule (16) was first formulated by Wilson* and by Sommerfeld* 
and is known as the method of phase-integral quantization. For 
about ten years the quantization of phase integrals [the type of 
integral appearing on the left-hand side of eq. (16)] was the only 
reliable method available for ascertaining the position of quantized 
orbits in phase space. The corresponding energy levels depend on 
the detailed model being quantized. For the harmonic oscillator 
we shall find that the energy levels are spaced evenly as well, but 
for most other systems the spacing of energy levels is more involved. 

If a system has several degrees of freedom, we shall always 
attempt to reduce the problem to the one-dimensional type by the 
introduction of a coordinate system in which the problem separates. 
If this procedure is feasible, the n-dimensional problem becomes 
equivalent to n one-dimensional problems, each of which is quan- 
tized according to rule (16). As a result, the quantized states of a 
system with n degrees of freedom will be characterized by n different 
quantum numbers. In pu'ticular, for the radiation in a cavity 
we shall have to introduce an infinite number of quantum numbers, 
each belonging to a different normal mode of the cavity. Only 
if all these quantum numbers are specified will the state of radiation 
inside the cavity be completely determined. 

7.3. Stetistics 

Before we can tackle the case of cavity radiation conclusively, 
we must also consider the statistical behavior of a quantized system. 
Just as in classical physics, we can construct ensembles of quantized 
systems that are similar, except that they start out with different 
initial conditions. We shall call an ensemble stationary if the dis- 
tribution of the representative points in phase space does not change 
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in the course of time. In general the points in phase space that 
may be occupied are discrete, and they will be spaced evenly in the 
sense explained in Section 7.2. Instead of introducing a continuous 
density function n in phase space, we must introduce occupation 
probabilities, that is, fractions of all the systems found in each 
particular quantized state. Naturally, the sum of all the occupa- 
tion probabilities must equal unity. 

In a closed system each representative point remains confined 
to its energy surface, but if the system is quasi-ergodic it will cover 
that surface. Hence in a stationary ensemble we must assume that 
the occupation probabilities of all the quantized states on the same 
energy surface will be the same, in close analogy to the classical 
situation. In other words, we must assume that the occupation 
probability for a given state will depend on its energy level but will 
be independent of all other parameters. If w'e want to discover the 
analogue to the canonical ensemble, we must now consider systems 
loosely coupled w'ith a temperature bath. 

Let us consider a quantized temperature bath. Such a bath can 
be constructed as before, except that the numerous component 
systems are each capable only of certain discrete quantum states. 
We must discover the distribution of energy levels for the composite 
system, and that irresijective of the detailed energy level distribution 
for the component systems. Fortunately, our problem can be 
reduced mathematically to the classical problem. Instead of the 
“characteristic volume” of Chapter 3, we can now introduce as the 
charaderiatic function the number of quantized states with an energy 
below E. This function is a so-called step function; that is, it 
increases only by discrete jumps. But it increases monotonically, 
and if multiplied by a suitable exponential factor it possesses a 
Fourier transform. If we compose a system of several quantized 
components, the characteristic function of the composite can be 
obtained by the same integrations as before. Finally, a careful 
analysis shows that the asymptotic distribution of energy levels 
for a very large composite obeys an exponential law such that the 
number of energy levels of the temperature bath between two 
energies £? + and F + <2 (with E proportional to the heat 
capacity of the bath and ei and C 3 of atomic order of magnitude) is 

N(E, €i, €*) = - e'X*)**] («i < €*). (17) 
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There is an obvious similarity between this expression for the dis- 
tribution of energy levels of a temperature bath and the correspond- 
ing classical expression (3.62). 

The number of energy levels of the temperature bath within a 
given energy bracket is, of course, proportional to the volume in 
phase space bounded by two energy surfaces corresponding to 
(E + 6i) and (E + * 2 ), because of our assumption that the quan- 
tized states are evenly distributed in phase space. That is why 
for a system of sufficient complexity the quantum formula for the 
energy-level density is the same as the classical formula for the 
characteristic volume derivative. This sameness is of restricted 
validity, however. Apart from the requirement that the tempera- 
ture bath be large (which must be met even in classical physics if 
the asymptotic expression known as the Boltzmann factor is to 
hold), it is also necessary that the temperature be sufficiently high 
that almost all the component systems are in ‘‘excited” states, not 
in their respective lowest energy states. For if they are in the 
latter, then the distribution of energy levels depends critically on 
the first energy step, the one that leads from the lowest level to the 
next one. Even if eq. (17) is applicable, the distribution of energy 
levels will not be completely smooth, but the validity of eq. (17) will 
depend on our choosing an energy range (62 — ei) of sufficient width. 
The larger the capacity of the temperature bath, the narrower may 
we choose this width before expression (17) becomes inaccurate. 

Now we shall couple to our temperature bath an atomic system 
that possesses a sequence of energy levels €», A: = 0, 1, 2, • • • . 
If the total energy available for the combined system is called E, the 
energy possessed by the bath alone will be (E — e*). Let us now 
construct an ensemble so that each member is the combination of an 
atomic system and a temperature bath, and let the total energies 
vary from E to {E AE), where AE is sufficiently large that eq. 
(16) is valid for the temperature bath but small compared with the 
energy differences between the various levels «* of the atomic system. 
We shall now ask for the number of states of the combined system 
when the atomic system by itself is in its kth state. Very obviously 
this number depends only on the density of levels of the temperature 
bath and equals 

Nk = iVo(£:)[e<»<«<^»-‘*> - 

NoiE) /3(E) AE. ^ ' 
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If our whole ensemble is stationary, the occupation probabilities for 
all quantized states of the combined system in the very narrow 
energy shell considered must be equal, and the ratio of the prob- 
abilities of finding the atomic system in the kth. or the 1th states, 
respectively, must equal the ratio of the numbers of energy levels 
of the combined system, or 


Pk = Po 


(19) 


With this expression, we have reached a state of the argument where 
again we can introduce the concept of the partition function. For 
if we know the approximate total energy available to the combined 
system, the coefiicient Po in eq. (19) can be evaluated. All we 
have to do is to take into account the fact that the sum of all the 
probabilities Pk must equal unity. We have then 


PoX = 1. 

. ( 20 ) 

Pf> = Z-\ Z = 

*-o 

The sum Z is called the partition function. It plays the same role 
in a quantized system that the integral Z does in classical physics. 
Our former expressions for the mean energy, for the rms spread of 
the energy, and for the specific heat remain unchanged. In other 
words, the thermodynamic properties of a quantized system differ 
from its classical analogue only insofar as the partition function 
(20) as a function of the parameter /3 is in general different from its 
classical counterpart. But the validity of the general laws of ther- 
modynamics, the first and the second law, remains unaffected by 
quantization. 

With this completed theory, we are now ready to tackle the 
problem of cavity radiation. 

7.4. Tbe quantized harmonic oscillator. Planck's law of heat radiation 

In Section 7.1 we determined the number of normal modes within 
a ^ven frequency range. By multiplying this number by the mean 
energy kT of the classical harmonic oscillator, we obtained an 
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expression for the energy spectrum that diverged at the high- 
frequency end of the spectrum. Will the course of the argument be 
changed if we apply our new quantum hypothesis? The number of 
normal modes in a given frequency bracket will, of course, remain 
unaffected. What we can hope for is that the mean energy of an 
individual oscillator may come out differently. To find that mean 
energy we shall have to obtain the expression for the partition 
function. And to get that expression, we must first find the energy 
levels of the quantized harmonic oscillator. If we introduce in 
the differential equations for the harmonic oscillator the canonically 
conjugate variables q and p, the Hamiltonian H always assumes the 
form 



regardless of the physical significance of that oscillator. ci> denotes 
the (angular) resonance frequency of the oscillator, and a is a con- 
stant coefficient which in the case of a mechanical oscillator has the 
significance of the reciprocal mass, but for our purposes it is of no 
consequence. The energy of the oscillator is, of course, equal to H. 
If we wish to evaluate the phase integral ^ p dq, we can refer advan- 
tageously to the formula for the area of an ellipse, because the 
trajectories in phase space are ellipses. Obviously, the semiaxes 
of the ellipse are the maximum values of q and p, respectively. 


^max 


= - 
(jD 


Pmax 



( 22 ) 


and therefore the value of the pha.se integral is 



(23) 


It follows that the energy levels of the harmonic oscillator are giv^n 
by the expressions 

= (n = 0, 1, •••), (24) 


which depend only on the resonant frequency. 
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The partition function is the sum 

2-2 (28) 
n — 0 

which can be evaluated simply by means of the summation formula 
for geometrical series. We have 

Z ^ (26) 


The mean energy of the oscillator is therefore given by the logarith- 
mic derivative 


<*> = - 


d In Z 
diS 


Ao) 


A<i» 

e*r _ 1 




(27) 


In this expression, we have introduced the absolute temperature T 
and the Boltzmann constant k, and we have used the abbreviating 
symbol h, which is now in more common use than the original 
symbol h, from which it differs by the factor (l/2ir). 

Expression (27) for the mean energy of the harmonic oscillator 
looks very different from the classical expression kT. The two 
expressions become equal, however, if the frequency is sufficiently 
low or the temperature sufficiently high, if, in other words, the 
classical mean energy kT is large compared with the energy-level 
spacing of quantum theory, hu. In that case, we can expand the 
expression (27) into a power series with respect to the small quantity 
(hu,/kT), 


— kT — \hw “h 


(28) 


If, on the other hand, the level spacing ha is large compared with 
kT, then (c) can be approximated by the expression 


(*) = Aw c (1 -h "e 


(29) 


If we have a collection of oscillators at different frequencies, as 
we do in cavity radiation, then the low-frequency oscillators will 
have a mean energy approximately equal to the value given by the 
classical equipartition law, but the oscillators vibrating at higher 
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frequencies will have smaller and smaller mean energies, and for 
very high frequencies the mean energies tend exponentially to zero. 
The calculation just completed bears out the qualitative remarks 
made at the end of the previous section: If the energy levels of a 
quantized system are spaced closely, then our new quantization 
rule leads to statistical results not far different from those of the 
classical theory; but if the energy levels are spaced widely, then it 
is so difficult for the system to reach the higher levels that the mean 
energy is given in first approximation just by the percentage of 
systems in the canonical ensemble that are raised one step above 
the ground level. That is the import of the two expansions (28) 
and (29). 

Now we can introduce the rigorous expression (27) into the 
equations of Section 7.1. If we replace kT in eq. (13) by the new 
expression (27), we find for the energy density per unit volume of 
space and per unit band width of frequency 

This formula is Planck’s law for equilibrium thermal radiation. 
At the low-frequency end it agrees with the classical expression (13), 
but at the high-frequency end, instead of increasing without limit, it 
drops off exponentially, thus leading to a converging integral over 
all frequencies. Planck’s formula agrees within the limits of experi- 
mental accuracy with the empirical curves. 

Planck’s work of 1900 is historically the birth of quantum physics. 
That the quantum was discovered in the field of radiation theory 
rather than in the theory of atomic spectra can be explained by the 
fact that only in the theory of cavity radiation could the classical 
laws of the “atomic system’’ be considered well known. Only 
in cavity radiation do we have sufficient confidence in the validity 
of the physical model and its laws of behavior that we cannot 
attempt to explain the failure of the equipartition law by the crude- 
ness of the model used. Once the decisive step had been taken, it 
turned out that the other failures of classical statistics were in' most 
part not ilue to faulty models but to the lack of quantization. 

Returning to our new theory of radiation, we can now focus 
our attention on its nonstatistical features. ■ We have assumed that 
each norlnal mode of a cavity can carry only an integral multiple 
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of the ** energy quantum” Aw. What happens if we gradually 
increase the size of the cavity to the point where we can disregard 
the walls and deal with progressive waves in free space? Appar- 
ently the basic energy quantum of a given normal mode depends 
only on its frequency, not on its orientation with respect to the walls 
or any other local characteristic. We must conclude that radiative 
energy in general will occur only in quanta Aw. 

This same conclusion can be reach^ by another conceptual 
experiment. Let a cavity with perfect walls have a small hole 
through which the enclosed radiation can leak out and through 
which radiative energy can enter the cavity. We can say that our 
eystem “cavity” is “loosely coupled” to the system “free space.” 
Of course this loose coupling destroys the rigorous periodicity of the 
cavity system, but if the hole is small enough the cavity system will 
be very nearly periodic, and our previous quantization can be main- 
tained with any desired degree of accuracy. While the two systems 
interact with each other through the connecting small hole, the state 
of the cavity is subject to changes, but at any given instant the state 
of the cavity must resemble one of its quantized states. 

Any one particular normal mode can change its energy only by 
integral multiples of Aw, where w is its resonant frequency. Now in 
any interaction between a particular normal mode of the cavity 
and the radiation field present in free space, only those frequencies 
which are very nearly equal can affect each other. In this situation 
we can think of all the normal modes of the cavity and of all the 
conceivable plane waves in free space as separate harmonic oscil- 
lators. If we provide for small coupling forces between these 
oscillators, actual exchanges of energy will take place only between 
oscillators of very nearly the same frequency. The permissible 
difference in frequency is of the order of the detuning produced by 
the coupling forces. If the law of conservation of energy continues 
to hold in our new physics (and we have assumed that all the clas- 
sical laws remain valid), then the quantum of energy Aw that dis- 
appears inside the cavity as a result of the interaction must appear 
at very nearly the same frequency in free space, and vice versa. 
Our cavity will emit and absorb radiative energy only in quanta 
Aw. 

Any other emitters and absorbers of electromagnetic radiation 
can be coupled to a cavity. Unless nature is to burst at the seams. 
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all quantized systems must emit and absorb according to the same 
law, and we shall postulate the general principle that electromag- 
netic radiation can be produced or absorbed and, in fact, can exist 
only in quanta of magnitude ha. Very obviously, this assumption, 
which is a necessary consequence of our method of quantizing cavity 
radiation, will lead to new results in all parts of physics where radi- 
ative energy plays a role. 

7.5. Specific heats 

The general scheme of quantization developed so far is sufficient 
to explain the specific heats of polyatomic gases. We can also 
understand why the Dulong-Petit law for solids remains valid in the 
presence of additional degrees of freedom represented by very tight 
bonds inside certain ionic groups (such as the sulfate ion S04“). We 
cannot offer at this time any explanation why in metals the trans- 
latory energy of the free electrons in a metal (the so-called conduc- 
tion electrons) makes no appreciable contribution, though modem 
quantum mechanics has cleared up that point as well. As an exam- 
ple of the power of the hypotheses advanced so far, we shall discuss 
the specific heat of a diatomic gas, such as O 2 . 

A diatomic gas molecule has three translatoiy degrees of free- 
dom, permitting free motion of the molecular center of mass; it has 
two rotatory degrees of freedom, enabling the molecule to carry out 
rotations about its centet of mass in two different directions (the 
rotation about its own longitudinal axis makes no contribution to 
the energy) ; finally, it has one vibratory degree of freedom (so that 
the distance between the two atomic nuclei can oscillate about its 
equilibrium value). If the two atoms have the same mass m and 
if the potential energy between them is given by some function 
V(r), r being the distance between the two nuclei, then the total 
energy of the molecule is given by the expression 

E = 7(r) +m(X^ + P + P) + ^ (i* + + 2»). (31) 

X, Y, and Z are the coordinates of the center of mass, x, y, and z 
the coordinates of one atomic nucleus with respect to the other. 
The system separates as a matter of course -into the motion of the 
center of mass on the one hand and the internal motion on the other. 
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H = + Hint, 

H«. = 4^ (32) 

Hint = 7(r) +^{vl + Pl + pj). 

These two partial systems separate further. The center-of-mass 
motions in the X~, Y-, and Z-directions are independent of each 
other and must be quantized separately. The internal motion will 
be dealt with later. 

The motion of the center of mass is, of course, unaccelerated. 
If we apply our uniform principle of quantization separately to the 
motion in the JT-direction, the F-direction, and finally the Z-direc- 
tion, we must first divide the phase space consisting of the two 
coordinates X and P, into cells of equal size. If the gas molecules 
are really free to move, the number of such cells corresponding to 
any energy shell whatsoever is infinite, because of the infinite range 
of values of X irrespective of energy. As a result, the energy levels 
of the X-component of the motion are continuous rather than dis- 
crete, and quantum statistics must give the same result as classical 
statistics. The three translatory degrees of motion will give a 
mean contribution to the energy determined by the equipartition 
law, 

<€„.> = ikT. (33) 

Now we shall determine the properties of the internal motion. 
Except for very special types of potentials V{r), it is not possible 
to separate Hint in rectilinear coordinates, and hence we shall go 
over to spherical coordinates r, d, and In terms of such coordi- 
nates, the Hamiltonian of the internal motion takes the form 

Hi,. = V{r) + 1 + i (pj .sec* • p*)] 

(o < 6 < 2r, - I < fl < l). (34) 

If the molecule is to be stable, the potential energy V (r) must have 
a strong minim um for some particular value of r, say ro. 

■Ir 
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The Hamiltonian (34) is separable with respect to its three 
degrees of freedom, at least to the extent that the angular motion 
can be dealt with before we tackle the radial motion. Inasmuch as 
the angle 0 does not appear explicitly, the momentum component 
is an integral of the motion. The azimuthal angle <t» itself passes 
through all the values from 0 to 2ir; in fact, the motion is periodic 
with respect to all three variables, though the radial period need not 
coincide with the joint period of the two angles. As far as the angle 
<l» is concerned, the phase integral and our standard quantum con- 
dition for periodic motion reduce to 




d<^ = 2ir 


ni h, 


p^ = ni h. 


(35) 


According to quantum physics, the angular momentum about the 
z-axis of any spherically symmetric system satisfies the quantum 
condition that it is an integral multiple of the universal constant h. 

We can now proceed to the motion with respect to the angle 0. 
From the canonical equations of motion, it can be shown easily 
that the total angular momentum, 


P = pI + sec® e • p|, (36) 

is also an integral of the motion. We have, therefore, for the second 
phase integral and for the quantum condition for 0-motion, 

^ pt d$ = (^ y/'P — sec® 0 • nf ft® d6 

= 4 JJ* •%//* — sec* 0 • nf ft* d$ = rit h. (37) 

For any choice of the quantum number ni, this second quantum 
condition imposes some restriction on the possible values of the 
total angular momentum /, the only undetermined constant in the 
expression (37). This restriction we now have to obtain more 
explicitly. 

For any real motion, p« must be real; we conclude that 

P > nf ft* (38) 

and that the limit of integration 0o is given by the condition 

ni ft 

I 


00 = arc cos 


(39) 
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With these two conditions, the integral can be evaluated either by 
straightforward integration or by contour integration in the complex 
plane, the choice of method depending chiefly on the mathematical 
background of the reader. Either way, the result is that the 
integral (37) equals 2t(|/| — |ni|A). We find, thus, that I itself is 
subject to the quantum condition 

I = (|»il + |njl)A. (40) 

Just like the angular momentum about the z-axis, the total intrinsic 
angular momentum of the molecule is an integral multiple of the 
universal constant h. This result is universal and may be general- 
ized into the statement that in any central-force problem which 
may occur in atomic physics and, in fact, in any system not subject 
to external torques, the total angular momentum is quantized and 
must equal an integral multiple of h. 

The sum of the two integers tni| and |n 2 | is known as the azi- 
muthal quantum number and in the older literature was always 
designated by the symbol k. Depending on the value of k, the 
value of rii, more usually designated by m (the “ magnetic " quantum 
number) is restricted. If k equals zero, m also must be zero. If k 
equals 1, then m may be —1, 0, or 1, and so on. Generally, m is 
capable of assuming (2k + 1) different values. In spectroscopic 
literature, the different values of the azimuthal quantum number 
bear names that antedate the systematic and numerical organization 
of the possible states of a molecule or atom. For k = 0 it is cus- 
tomary to speak of an s-state. The next value, k = 1, is called a 
p-state, the next a d-state, then /-state; from then on the names are 
alphabetical (gr, h, and so forth). These letter designations are 
abbreviations of former descriptive designations of spectral line 
series as “sharp,” “principal,” “diffuse,” and “fundamental.” 

Let us return to eq. (34). The intrinsic energy and the intrinsic 
Hamiltonian of our symmetric diatomic molecule are now given 
by the expression 

H,.* = V{r) + i (p* -f i k* (k = 0, 1, 2, • . .). (41) 

Everything now depends on the shape of the potential energy V{r). 
If the binding energy is sufficiently strong, we may assume that r 
differs from the equilibrium value ro only by small amounts through- 
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out the motion of the molecule. In that case it will be all right to 
expand V into a power series about ro: 

Vir) = 7„ + ^ (r - ro)» + • • • . (42) 

Vo is the minimum potential energy of the bond and is negative 
for a stable molecule (that is, we must add energy to dissociate the 
molecule). The first power of the expansion must vanish if ro is to 
be a minimum. The coefficient of the second power is the binding 
force per unit displacement. Except for the effect of the rotation 
and the resulting centrifugal force, ■\/2K/m is the resonant angular 
frequency of the vibrating molecule. The further course of the 
calculation depends on the relative magnitude of the centrifugal 
force and the elastic binding force. We shall make the usually 
justified assumption that the binding force is greater by far, so that 
the centrifugal force distends the molecule but slightly. In that 
case the principal effect of the rotational motion is to displace the 
equilibrium radius. In other words, we must treat the last term of 
eq. (41) as if it were a contribution to the potential energy, 

Vir) + - V'{r), (43) 

leading to a new equilibrium radius Tq and a new power expansion 
about that value: 

V'ir) = V', + ^ir- rj)* + • • • . (44) 

As long as Tq does not differ very much from ro, the new binding 
constant K' will also be only slightly different from K. 

In the power expansion for the internal Hamiltonian, 

= iPr + Vi + \K\r - ro)* + . . . = E4.4, (45) 

we shall suppress all the higher terms (which would make for enhar- 
monic motion) and retain only those written down. Our quantum 
condition will then be 

j>Pr dr = j> -Vi- \K'{r - r*)*] dr = ns h. (46) 

In this condition the only remaining adjustable constant is the energy 
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cia«, and it is from this last condition that the quantum energy levels 
will be determined. 

The integral (46) can be carried out even more easily than the 
previous integral (37). Its value turns out to be 



and the energy levels are therefore 


«int = ns A w' + FJ 

Tls hu) + FJ. 


(48) 


This formula is incomplete only in one respect. Although the bind- 
ing constant K* equals K with great accuracy and deviations need to 
be taken into account only in a detailed consideration of molecular 
spectra, the value of the adjusted potential energy F'(rJ) differs 
from Fo in a manner that we can easily take into acount. If we 
expand V', eq. (44), into a power series, considering only terms up 
to quadratic terms, we have 


F'(r) = Fo + i A (r - ro)* 




(49) 


Obviously, the new equilibrium radius Tq is, in this approximation, 


ro 


= ro + 


2k^ hr- 


and Fo is 




ro + 


2k^ 

mK rg’ 


m 


Fi ~ Fo + 


k^ hr 

m rg 


(50) 


(51) 


If we substitute this result into expression (48), we find finally, in 
fairly crude approximation, that the internal-energy levels are 
determined by the two quantum numbers k and ns, but that these 
two quantum numbers enter dilTerently: 


^inl 


V,-\-mhu> + k^- 
m rg 


(52) 
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The total internal energy of our molecule is composed additively of 
the rotational and the vibrational contributions. The vibrational 
levels are spaced evenly, whereas the rotational levels are separated 
by ever-widening steps. 

For our calculation we have assumed throughout that the 
centrifugal force is small compared with the average elastic force. 
Indeed, for most molecules it has been found that the vibrational 
steps, which have the width ha, are very large compared even with 
fairly high rotational steps, which are multiples of AV(mrJ). Thus 
our assumption of relative order of magnitude is fully justified in 
the great majority of molecular spectra. 

In order to evaluate the contributions of the various degrees 
of freedom to the mean energy and to the specific heat of our gas, we 
must attempt to decide mainly whether at a given temperature the 
step leading to the first excited level is small or large compared to 
the denominator in the Boltzmann exponent, kT. At t 3 rpical 
laboratory temperatures it turns out that the rotational degrees of 
freedom will behave classically, the vibrational levels not. 

Let us arrive at some idea of the orders of magnitude involved. 
First of all, Boltzmann’s constant k equals 1 .38 X 10“^* erg degree"*. 
Thus, at room temperatures (~3()0'’K), kT equals 4.15 X 10"** 
erg. In terms of electron volts, kT at the same temperature is 
about 0.026 eV. Next we can determine the order of magnitude 
of the energy steps involved in rotational motion, the quantity 
A*/ (mrl ) . Assuming a distance of 1 A and the mass of oxygen atoms, 
we find that this quantity is of the order of 3.3 X 10"* eV, or one- 
hundredth of kT. Thus at room temperature the rotational energy 
steps of such a molecule are really very small compared with the 
average energy possessed by a single degree of freedom obeying the 
classical equipartition law, and therefore this law should hold with 
great accuracy. 

As for the vibratory motion, we should have to estimate the 
value of the step interval hw. Although h is, of course, known, w 
would have to be estimated from vibrational spectral lines or from 
chemical heats of dissociation. For the oxygen molecule. Os, this 
energy step interval is, for instance, 0.19 eV, or about five times the 
value of kT. As a result, the contribution of the vibrational 
energy to the internal energy of the oxygen molecule is only roughly 
one-thirtieth of the classical value (at room temperature), and its 
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contribution to the specific heat about one-sixth. Naturally, at 
higher temperatures these contributions increase rapidly. 

Problems 

1. A particle has one degree of freedom and moves within a box of 
length L with rigid walls, (a) Determine its quantum energy levels, 
(b) Compute its partition function and compare that function with the 
classical partition function of the same mechq^ical model, (c) Compare 
the mean energy of this model as a function of the Kelvin temperature T in 
quantum theory and in classical physics. 

2. Consider a three-dimensional harmonic oscillator with slightly 
different restoring forces along the three perpendicular axes. Consider 
the distribution of its energy levels both for very small and for very large 
quantum numbers, comparing the resulting characteristic function with 
^e corresponding classical characteristic volume in phase space. 

8. Discuss the quantum theory of a free particle enclosed in the interior 
of a spherical shell with perfectly rigid and perfectly reflecting walls. 

4 . Consider a one-dimensional problem with a Hamiltonian //o, in 
which the quantum levels have been determined completely and are 
0 

designated by ««. How will the quantum levels be displaced if we add to 
the original Hamiltonian a minute perttirbation Hit 



Chapter 8 
Atomic Spectra 


8.1 . The hydrogen atom 

So far, the quantum hypothesis has enabled us to account for 
the equilibrium distribution of the energy in cavity radiation, and 
we have also shown, at least in outline, how some degrees of freedom 
in a gas might contribute less than their classical share to the 
internal energy of the gas. In this chapter we shall consider the 
more detailed consequences of the theory. We have seen that 
electromagnetic radiation will carry energy only in integral multiples 
of tua, where <a is the angular frequency of the radiation. Con- 
versely, if a radiating system goes over from one energy level to 
another, thq frequency of the radiation emitted or absorbed must 
be given by the same rule, 

Ac = Jiw, (1) 

except in those rare cases where a single transition gives rise to the 
emission of two or more separate “photons.” Equation (1) enables 
us to correlate the frequencies found in atomic and molecular spectra 
with the differences in the possible quantized states of the atoms 
and molecules responsible for the radiations. 

Our present interpretation of spectral lines accounts for the 
fact that all spectra of gaseous substances, that is, of free molecules, 
appear to consist of lines rather than of a continuous sequence of 
frequencies. Previously, J. J. Thomson had attempted to explain 
the nature of atomic spectra by the assumption that the electrons 
were bound elastically to equilibrium positions inside a very 
extended atomic nucleus with uniformly distributed electric charge. 
Although this model of the atom would accoimt qualitatively for 
the line character of atomic spectra, it does not lead to collect 
quantitative results concerning the frequencies that will occur in 
these spectra. Thomson’s model of the atom was discredited 
entirely when Rutherford and his students, beginning in 1909, 
showed by means of scattering experiments of alpha particles that 
the atomic nucleus consists of a very small concentration of charge 
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inside the atom and that the electrons, therefore, cannot be bound 
to their equilibrium positions elastically, but must obey the inverse- 
square law of Coulomb. Thus Rutherford’s experiments ruled out 
the only classical explanation of line spectra that was ever proposed. 

On the other hand, our present quantum-theoretical interpreta- 
tion of spectral line frequencies, which implies that the line frequen- 
cies are proportional to energy-level differences, immediately leads 
to a sequence that can be tested: the large number of frequencies 
in a typical atomic spectrum must be representable in the form of 
differences between a much smaller set of numbers, each number 
representing a possible energy level. This consequence can be 
confirmed by the analysis of any gas spectrum, and this regularity 
was well known even before Bohr proposed its interpretation in 
terms of quantum jumps of the atom. A detailed calculation of 
atomic energy levels will, therefore, enable us to predict accurately 
the system of lines forming an atomic spectrum. We shall carry 
out these calculations for the hydrogen atom, the simplest atom 
for which the results can be tested in terms of a readily available line 
spectrum. 

Just as in the preceding section, we can split the total energy of 
the hydrogen atom (a two-body system consisting of a heavy 
nucleus and a light electron) into two terms, the external energy 
resulting from the motion of the joint center of mass, and the 
internal energy consisting of the potential and the remaining kinetic 
energy. Our interest, of course, lies in the internal energy. A 
rather trivial transformation of coordinates shows that the two- 
body problem can be reduced to a one-body problem, one whose 
arithmetic proceeds as if the hydrogen nucleus, the proton, were 
nailed to a fixed position and only the electron were free to move 
under the influence of the proton’s inverse-square attraction. The 
only effect of the motion of the proton is to require that w'e reduce 
the mass of the electron by a minute amount. In other words, in 
the work that follows, m is the so-called reduced mass of the elec- 
tron, 1/1800 less than its true mass. 

The internal part of the Hamiltonian of the hydrogen atom in 
spherical coordinates will have the form 

“ ^ [P* + h « P|)] - ~ 


H 


( 2 ) 
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This expression is very much like (7.34), which we set up for the 
diatomic symmetric molecule. The chief difference lies in the fact 
that the potential energy, which is now a definite known function, 
has no minimum but is negative throughout the range of the variable 
r, the more negative the closer we get to the center. However, the 
quantization of the angular motion is not affected by the particular 
properties of the potential energy, as long as we have a central-force 
field (that is, as long as the potential energy depends on the distance 
from the center only). We adopt the results of Chapter 7 and set 

pj + sec* 6pl = ft*. (3) 

This intermediate result must be carried into eq. (2). If we call the 
energy 6, as before, setting it equal to the Hamiltonian H, we find 
that 

There remains the question whether the radial motion is periodic. 
Physically, we shall have closed orbits only if the negative potential 
energy exceeds the kinetic energy of the systems, if, in other words, 
the total internal energy of the system, e, is negative. In that case, 
we know from elementary mechanics and from the theory of plane- 
tary motion (M&E] — Chap. 1), that the orbits are closed and 
elliptic. If, on the other hand, the kinetic energy is large enough 
to make c positive, then the orbits are hyperbolic, and the radial 
part of the motion extends to infinite values of r. In the latter case, 
our general quantum hypothesis does not lead to the possibility of a 
time-independent grating in phase space, and the permissible states 
may have any positive energy whatsoever. Thus we must expect 
that in the hydrogen atom negative-energy states are quantized 
but positive-energy states are not. This conclusion is borne out 
by spectroscopic evidence. 

Let us focus our attention on the bound states, in w’hich € is 
negative. For these trajectories, the motion is going to be periodic 
in r, and we can set up and quantize a phase integral. Our quantum 
condition -will be 

j> Pr dr ^ j> ^2m e + dr = ns ft, (6) 
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with e the only adjustable parameter to satisfy this equation. The 
periodic motion will take place between the two extreme possible 
values of r, which are the two zeros of the square root. Outside 
this domain, the square root, and with it the radial momentum p„ 
is purely imaginary. Had we chosen c positive, the root would 
have only one zero, and all larger values of r would lead to real 
values of pr- 

The integral (5) can be evaluated by the same methods appli- 
cable in the cases of the two integrals in Section 7.5. The result of 
the calculation is 

n, = -kh - Tc* (6) 

or 6 = - (n = A; + nj, n, > 0). (7) 

The binding energies of the various states of the hydrogen atom are 
proportional to n~*, n = 1, 2, * • • . This result, known as the 
Rydberg formula, was found empirically long before the development 
of the quantum theory of atomic spectra. 

In the hydrogen atom, there is no reasonable configuration that 
might be described as static equilibrium. The state of lowest 
potential energy is the one in which the electron coincides with the 
proton, and the potential energy of that configuration is — oo . 
Obviously, this state cannot be achieved by any reasonable process. 
Hence the lowest state of which the hydrogen atom is capable is 
that for which n = 1. In consequence, this state is considered 
the ground state of the hydrogen atom, even though it is not a state 
of rest. Our theory might lead to the conclusion that this state 
can be realized in two ways. In the first the motion is purely radial, 
and we should have ns — 1; this state would be an s-state. Or the 
motion is purely tangential, with A; = 1, ns = 0, and with three 
possible values for the magnetic quantum number m. Thus there 
would appear to exist four distinct states with the same negative 
binding energy — m e*/2h^. Spectroscopic experience, however, has 
shown that this conclusion of the theory is erroneous. Actually, the 
ground state is an s-state, and p-states are encountered only in the 
excited states. Modem quantum mechanics explains this discrep- 
ancy and furnishes the correct results. 

In other respects, however, the predictions of the early quantum 
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theory were quite correct. The possible energy levels of the hydro- 
gen atom are given correctly by eq. (7), which incidentally leads to 
an accurate experimental determination of Planck’s constant. They 
are widely spaced for small values of the quantum number n but 
move together more and more closely for large n’s, so that there is 
an infinite number of bound states in the immediate vicinity of the 
energy zero (the energy at which the atom becomes ionized). The 
complete atomic spectrum of hydrogen contains lines corresponding 
to transitions between all energy levels. Depending on the lower 
of the two levels (the final level in the case of an emission process), 
the hydrogen lines form systematic series of lines, conspicuous even 
in a casual inspection of the complete spectrum. Transitions to the 
ground state occur most frequently and form a series of lines known 
as the Lyman series. The first few lines of this series lie in the 
ultraviolet. Transitions from the higher excited states to the 
first excited state (n = 2) lead to a series lying wholly in the visible 
range and known as the Balmer series. For details concerning 
further series designations, the reader is referred to any text on 
atomic spectra. 

There are a number of elements whose atomic spectra resemble 
the hydrogen spectrum to some extent. First of all, there are the 
spectra of elements that have been partly ionized so that they retain 
but a single electron, such as singly ionized helium, doubly ionized 
lithium, and so forth. The spectra of these elements differ from the 
hydrogen spectrum only insofar as the term representing Coulomb’s 
law in the Hamiltonian must be replaced by —Ze^/r, where Z is the 
multiplicity of the nuclear charge — ^2 for He, 3 for Li, and so on. 
As a result, expression (7) must be multiplied by Z* to remain correct 
for these elements. 

Then there are neutral elements in which all but one electron 
cluster closely about the nucleus, and essentially only one electron 
is ordinarily involved in radiative processes. These elements are 
known as the alkali metals and include Li, Na, K, Rb, and C^. As 
long as the single active electron is well outside the cloud of the 
remaining electrons, this cloud ** screens” the nucleus electrically, 
and as a result the energy levels are given in fair approximation by 
eq. (7), with Z only slightly greater than 1. But for eccentric orbits, 
the active electron dips deeply into the cloud of the re m aini n g 
electrons, where the ‘‘screening” is less complete, and as a result the 
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effective nuclear charge, averaged over the whole orbit, is somewhat 
greater. For example, in the alkali spectra the different states 
belonging to the same ** principal ” quantum number n do not possess 
the same binding energy, but their binding energy (the distance 
these levels lie below the energy of ionization) for a given n increases 
with the eccentricity of the orbit. 

How is the eccentricity related to tl^e '^azimuthal” quantum 
number kl If, for a given n, k is small, then ns, the radial" 
quantum number, must be large, the radial motion is appreciable, 
and the orbit must be rather elongated and eccentric. If, on the 
other hand, k approaches n, then the orbits begin to resemble circles 
more and more, they stay well outside the electron screen, and the 
corresponding levels are only slightly below the hydrogen level with 
the same value of n. And this state of affairs is borne out by the 
alkali spectra. For any particular value of n, the s-state is always 
lowest, followed in order by the p-level, the d-level, and so on. 

In quantum physics, we call states degenerate when more than 
one combination of quantum numbers lead to the same energy 
level. The hydrogen atom is a highly degenerate system in that 
only the sum n. 


n = ns + A:, 

A: = |m| + |»2l. 


( 8 ) 


determines the energy levels, but neither m nor k separately has any 
effect. In the alkali metals, this degeneracy is partly removed. 
The principal quantum number determines the energy level only 
very approximately, and actually the s- and the p-levels belonging 
to the same value of n are often widely separated. However, the 
degeneracy with respect to the magnetic quantum number m 
remains unchanged, and this degeneracy is unavoidable as long as 
we do not modify the spherical symmetry of the system. The only 
manner in which we can destroy the spherical symmetry is by 
appl}ring an external field; a strong magnetic field, for instance, will 
affect the motion of the electrons differently when the plane of the 
orbit is at different angles relative to the lines of force of the mag- 
netic field. As a matter of fact, in a strong magnetic field, originally 
single lines of atomic spectra are split up into complicated systems, 
called mnUiplete, because the states belonging to different values of 
m now have slightly different values. The Zeeman effect is his- 
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torically the first instance in which it was possible to modify an 
atomic spectrum under laboratory conditions. Because of the 
importance of the quantum number m for the Zeeman multiplets, m 
is called the magnetic quantum number. 

8.2. Space quantization. The oscillator in three dimensions 

Our presentation of early quantum physics has been incomplete. 
We have failed to discuss Pauli’s exclusion principle, according to 
which no two electrons can ever be in the same state (possess the 
same set of identical quantum numbers) and which explains the 
arrangement of the chemical elements in the periodic table. Nor 
have we gone into the important question of the probability with 
which a transition from one atomic state to another takes place, a 
question that leads to the famous selection rules, according to which 
a transition cannot take place unless the angular quantum numbers 
between the old and the new state satisfy certain relationships. 
Most important, we have failed to introduce the intrinsic angular 
momentum possessed by individual elementary particles, both elec- 
trons and nucleons (protons and neutrons), whose magnitude as well 
as component in any particular direction is always His- 
torically, all these problems were attacked during the period of 
early quantum physics, but their solution was tentative and in 
many cases incorrect, according to our present deeper understand- 
ing. For our purposes, tbeir discussion here would not be very 
useful, because better explanations are now available. In Chapter 
11 we shall give a brief introduction to the theory of quantum 
transitions accompanied by the absorption and emission of radia- 
tion. As for the exclusion principle and the particle spin, we shall 
leave their discussion to more advanced texts of quantum mechanics. 

There is one aspect of early quantum physics whose discussion 
belongs here, and that is the question of space quantization. We 
shall discuss the orientation of the electronic orbits with respect to 
the chosen coordinate axes here because this question sheds some 
light on the physical significance of the Sommerfeld- Wilson rules of 
quantization. Previously, we found that we can quantize ' the 
angular momentum about the z-axis and that this angular momen- 
tum component turns out to be an integral multiple of h. Obviously, 
there is no intrinsic criterion for choosing any particular direction for 
the z-axis in spherically symmetric atomic systems, and it would 
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appear reasonable that the angular momentum about any axis, 
chosen at random, is subject to the same rule of quantization. As 
a matter of fact, our rule of quantization is somewhat arbitrary. 
All we need to do is to find some system in which the problem will 
separate. With respect to that system, we can formally carry out 
our scheme of quantization, leading to results that can be compared 
with experiment. If a system can be separated in more coordinate 
systems than one, then our rule of quantization is intrinsically 
arbitraiy. Expressed in different terms, there will then be more 
than one method of cutting up phase space into stationary cells of 
equal volumes. 

Remarkably enough, a system will separate in more ways than 
one only if its quantum states are degenerate. In such a case, it is 
possible to obtain the several states belonging to a given energy 
level in different ways and, in fact, the states obtained in one way 
need not coincide with the states obtained in another. However, in 
any case, the total number of states belonging to a particular energy 
level and the numerical value of the energy always come out the 
same; that is, both the energy levels and their multiplicities are 
independent of the coordinate system in which we accomplish the 
quantization. These facts are so remarkable that we shall illustrate 
them with the help of an example of high degeneracy that requires 
comparatively little effort to carry through. This example is the 
spherically symmetric harmonic oscillator in three dimensions. 

We consider a mass point of mass M which is tied to a fixed 
equilibrium point with an elastic force having the force constant K. 
The resonant angular frequency of that oscillator is, of course. 



In Section 7.4 we dealt with the harmonic oscillator in one dimen- 
sion. A somewhat similar three-dimensional problem was dealt 
with in Section 7.5, with the difference that there the potential 
energy had a minimum on a whole spherical surface of the non- 
vanishing radius ro. Now we shall consider the case in which the 
equilibrium configuration is at rest at a single point. Naturally, 
we shall adopt this point as the origin of our coordinate system. 

In Cartesian coordinates the Hamiltonian of our system takes 
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f *’) f »’) + + f 


(ifl) 


and in spherical coordinates it becomes 


The remarkable fact is that we can carry out the complete quantiza- 
tion in either coordinate system. 

In Cartesian coordinates the course of the calculation follows 
the one-dimensional case. The energy consists additively of the 
contributions of the three parentheses, each of which is the Hamil- 
tonian of a complete one-dimensional oscillator. Hence each of these 
three additive contributions must be quantized according to the 
results of Section 7.4. If we call the three appropriate quantum 
numbers n,, Uy, and n„ respectively, the total energy, according to 
the quantization procedure suggested by eq. (10), comes out as 

€ = nhta, 

n = Ux + riy n, (n* > 0, n„ > 0, n, > 0). (12) 

The result indicates a high degree of degeneracy. Specifically, 
we can produce a principri quantum number n = 0 in only one 
way. There are three different combinations belonging to n — 1, 
six that belong to n = 3, and generally 4w(n 1) different states 
for which the total energy of the three-dimensional oscillator 
equals nh<a. 

Let us now turn to the Hamiltonian (11). As for the angular 
part of the motion, we can insert our previous result, eq. (3), noting 
parenthetically that each quantum number k represents (2A: -f- 1) 
different states. Only the radial motion remains to be qufmtized. 
For the phase integral for the radial motion, eq. (11) together with 
(3) furnishes us with the expression 




- MKr^ - 



nth, 


(13) 


which can again be evaluated by one of several standard methods. 
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or 


e = nh 0), 

n — k + 2ns (k > 0, nt > 0). 
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( 14 ) 

( 15 ) 


The energy levels turn out to be the same as before, and so does the 
multiplicity of each level. 

Gratifying as this result may be, we shall now demonstrate 
that except for the actual energy levels, the quantized trajectories 
obtained by the two methods are quite different. First of all, our 
quantization procedures do not completely determine the shape of 
a mechanical trajectory. In Cartesian coordinates, for instance, the 
three quantum numbers n^, riy, and n, merely determine the ampli- 
tudes of the motion in the three directions but say nothing about 
the phase relations. If all three vibrations are in phase, the motion 
will actually take place along a straight line through the center, and 
the angular momentum will be zero. By changing the phase rela- 
tions continuously (and without changing our quantum numbers), we 
can also change the angular momentum of the trajectory continuously, 
in apparent violation of our results from the form (11). Likewise, any 
ellipse determined by a particular choice of the three quantum 
numbers m, k, and n can be turned continuously about the z-axis, 
with the result that the amplitudes in the x- and y-directions 
change continuously, without any change in our original quantum 
conditions. 

At first sight it might appear that we must require that of all 
the possible orientations of the ellipse and of all the possible phase 
relationships in Cartesian coordinates, only those are realized which 
permit us to satisfy ail the quantum conditions at once. But such 
a hypothesis cannot be maintained. We must remember that an 
infinity of Cartesian coordinate systems is possible, with all possible 
orientations in space, and likewise an infinity of spherical coordinate 
systems. None of these coordinate systems is intrinsically prefer- 
able to the others. But obviously, we could not find harmonic 
orbits that have quantized amplitudes in all conceivable directions, 
nor can we find elliptical paths whose angular momentum about 
any conceivable axis is an integral multiple of h (with only the 
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trivial exception of the straight-line trajectories, whose angular 
momentum vanishes). 

As an alternative hypothesis, we might suppose that of all the 
conceivable coordinate systems in which our quantization rule can 
be formulated, actually one is preferred, and that it is merely our 
insufficient knowledge of the laws of nature that prevents us from 
deciding which one. But that hypothesis can be refuted, too. We 
shall find that minute modifications of the force law lead to the 
adoption of a particular coordinate system as a matter of necessity, 
not of choice, and that different modifications lead to different 
coordinate systems. 

First we shall consider a minute modification of the force law 
that destroys the harmonic character of the system but not its 
spherical symmetry. For instance, we might suppose that the force 
law includes a small fourth-degree term in addition to the principal 
quadratic term r®. Or we might think of a system in which 
the equilibrium is not reached at the center but on some concentric 
spherical surface ro. Any such modification will lead to a partial 
splitting up of the energy levels, so that each combination of k and n 
leads to a different energy. However, the degeneracy with respect 
to the quantum number m remains intact, because we have not 
dropped our assumption of spherical symmetry. 

With any such modification of the force law, the spherical 
coordinate systems are the only ones in which separation and 
quantization remain possible. If we follow the motion of any 
classical system that is slightly “anharmonic,” we find that the 
trajectory is still approximately an ellipse. But the ellipse is not 
closed. Slowly, the whole ellipse precesses in its orbital plane, in 
such a manner that the dimensions of its major and minor axes 
remain unchanged. Thus the angular momentum of the modified 
problem remains constant in magnitude and in direction and so, 
of course, does the total energy. Consequently, m, k, and n are 
“good” quantum numbers, because they refer to elements of the 
trajectory that remain preserved in time. But as the ellipse p^ 
cesses, the amplitudes in three mutually perpendicular directions 
change slowly and continuously. In the language of the quantum 
physicist, n*, riy, and n, are no longer “good” quantum numbers. 

Let us now consider another modification of the force law, one 
which does not destroy the harmonicity but which destroys the 
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spherical symmetry. All we need to assume is that the binding- 
force constants in the three Cartesian coordinate directions are 
slightly different: 



This problem will still separate in Cartesian coordinates, with the 
result that the energy levels are given by the expression 

€ ^ Tip ^ Oiy Tlf ^ COf. ( 17 ) 

The trajectory of a particle moving under the force law described 
by the Hamiltonian (16) is a Lissajou figure that will gradually fill 
out a rectangular parallelepipedon. Because of the slightly differ- 
ent frequencies in the x-, y-, and ^-directions, the phase relations 
between the three components of the motion will change continu- 
ously, with the result that the angular momentum will change 
both its magnitude and its direction. Therefore m and k are no 
longer ‘‘good*' quantum numbers, but the amplitudes in the three 
coordinate directions remain unchanged in time. Hence n„ rip, and 
tlx are the appropriate “good” quantum numbers for this system. 

That our conclusions are valid is borne out by spectroscopic 
evidence. In the case of a diatomic molecule, we find invariably 
that m and k are appropriate quantum numbers. The case of the 
anisotropic oscillator is approximated in triatomic molecules of 
sufficient asymmetry that there are three distinct normal modes of 
vibration with three different characteristic frequencies. And 
really, with such molecules we find spectral lines corresponding to 
transitions of these distinct and different one-dimensional harmonic 
oscillators. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that our quantum 
rule is still too “cl^ical,” that the particle trajectory probably 
possesses much less reality than was assumed in early quantum 
physics. In the case of degenerate systems, alternative procedures 
of quantization lead to the same results as far as readily observable 
facts are concerned, namely, primarily the locations and the multi- 
plicities of the energy levels (these multiplicities count in all statis- 
tical considerations and can be tested by measurements of specific 
heats). As far as the details of the trajectories are concerned, the 
alternative procedures lead to contradictory results, but strangely 
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enough each procedure can be justified by means of experiments 
which involve slight changes in the force laws and which remove 
some of the degeneracies. In modem experiments such modifica- 
tions can be turned on and off at will (by passing a molecular beam 
through external magnetic or electric fields), and in every instance 
the theoretical choice of quantum numbers is confirmed by the 
experimental findings. Evidently the early quantum rules, super- 
imposed on the laws of classical mechanics, represented a highly 
successful ‘‘cookbook recipe,” but eventually they had to be supple- 
mented by a deeper understanding of the laws of atomic physics. 

Problems 

1 . For any electronic orbit, the angular momentum and the Ampetian 
magnetic dipole moment are connected by the formula 

2 m C 

(M&E, pp. 156, 157). If an atom is exposed to an external magnetic field 
of uniform field strength H along the «-axis, determine the corrections that 
must be added to the unperturbed atomic energy levels because of the 
interaction between the field and the electronic orbit. 

2. In a later chapter, it will be explained that ordinarily the quantum 
number m changes only by ± 1 in an electronic transition. How will the 
external magnetic field of Problem 1 modify the appearance of a spectral 
line? (The answer to this question depends on the angle that the magnetic 
lines of force form with the lire of view. Consider the two angles of 0" 
and 90®.) 

3. Determine the energy levels of the hydrogen atom in so-called 
parabolic coordinates, in which the three coordinates used are the angle ^ 
(same significance as in spherical coordinates) and two coordinates li and v 
corresponding to rotational paraboloids whose joint axis is the <^4xis and 
whose joint focus is the origin of the spherical coordinate system. 

4 . Determine the energy levels of an anisotropic harmonic oscillator 
whose potential energy is a positive definite, homogeneous quadratic 
function of the Cartesian coordinates x, y, z, but otherwise arbitrary. 

6. Consider a spherically symmetric harmonic oscillator and add io the 
potential energy a fourth-order term of very small amplitude. Determine 
the corrections to be added to the energy levels. 



Chapter 9 
Probability Waves 
9.1. Dc Broglie's hypothesis 

Quantization proved its power both in statistical mechanics 
and in the analysis of atomic and molecular spectra. But the 
imposition of a quantization prescription on top of an unmodified 
classical structure could not lead by itself to a logically connected 
theory. As a matter of fact, in the case of degenerate systems, 
alternative executions of the basic rule lead to mutually contra- 
dictory results. Also, as the analysis of spectra proceeded, the 
original simple rules needed to be modified in a number of cases. 
For instance, it was found that the rotational energy levels of poly- 
atomic molecules corresponded to half-odd quantization rather 
than to ordinary integral quantum numbers. Also, there was no 
consbtent theory that would furnish spectral line intensities (that is, 
transition probabilities). Finally, the jumps necessary in radiative 
processes if a system was to go over from one quantum state to 
another were hard to visualize or to comprehend with an essentially 
classical view of the trajectory as such. For all these reasons, a 
more fundamental approach to the nature of quantum processes was 
called for if any further progress was to be made. As happens so 
frequently in the history of theoretical physics, the new departure 
was begun in close analogy to well-known facts of classical physics. 

De Broglie^ asked himself whether something like quantization 
occurs in any field of physics, as it was known in the early 1820’8. 
Discrete situations do, in fact, occur in classical physics. When- 
ever a wave is permitted to interfere multiply with itself, the only 
states capable of existence are those in which the interfering waves 
are all in phase with each other, and there are (and were known in 
1823) two such situations of considerable importance. 

The first instance of discrete phenomena concerns the diffraction 
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of electromagnetic waves by periodic gratings. If a collimated 
monochromatic beam strikes an optical grating in which scratches 
or lines have been engraved by machine at regular intervals some- 
what longer than the wave length of the light employed, electro- 
magnetic energy will be transmitted only in a finite number of di^ 
Crete directions. Each of these directions is characterized by the 
requirement that the difference in optical path length between light 
paths passing through corresponding neighboring points of the 
grating shall be an integral multiple of the wave length of that light. 
Optical gratings form, of course, a standard device for separating 
light of different wave length and for determining the wave length 
of each fraction in terms of a macroscopic laboratory standard, the 
period of the grating. 

Another instance of quantized wave fields is provided by the 
normal mode of any isolated piece of elastic material capable of 
transmitting elastic waves. A very simple example is provided by 
an elastic string capable of transverse vibrations. If its two ends 
are tied to rigid supports, the only vibrations possible are those 
at which both ends of the string are permanently at rest. If the 
mass of the string per unit length is m' and if its tension is designated 
by T, then its transverse motion at any point along its length is 
determined by the law that the local acceleration tends to shorten 
the string and hence is proportional to and directed toward the 
direction of concave curvature. The quantitative law of its motion 
is 


/ 3 V rp 
dt^ ax* 


= 0 , 


( 1 ) 


where x is the coordinate parallel to the string and y a coordinate 
at right angles to the string. If the string were of infinite length, the 
simplest solutions would be of the form 

y =: (c = - w < w < co^, (2) 

or progressive waves. Because of the linear homogeneous character 
of the equation of motion (1), the sum of two solutions is agaip a 
solution, and the most general solution for the infinite string would 
be a linear superposition of the particular solutions (2), or 

y ss f ^ + 4^(ju)e ^ do). (3) 

/« * — • 
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By means of the Fourier integral theorem, we may also represent 
the most general solution of the partial differential equation (1) by 
means of the two arbitrary real functions/ and g, thus: 

This last form of the solution lends itself most easily to an intuitive 
interpretation. In a string of infinite length, the most general 
solution is composed linearly of two waves traveling in opposite 
directions at the velocity c and having entirely arbitrary profiles. 

If we consider the string of finite length L with the end points 
fixed, only those solutions (3) or (4) remain possible which have 
permanent zeros at x = 0 and x = L. A single traveling wave 
cannot possibly have such permanent zeros, but two such waves 
together may, if their profiles have such a relationship to each other 
that their contributions at these two specified points always cancel. 
For the point x = 0, this condition will be satisfied provided the 
function g equals — / for all values of the argument t, 

m+g{t)=0 (-00 <<<«,) (5) 

For the point x = L, the necessary and sufficient condition is that 

or /»')+»(<’ +2^) -0 ((' = <-^)- P) 

Conditions (5) and (7) must hold for all positive and negative values 
of the parameters t and t*. Combining them we find, then, that 



=/(0 ig=-f). 

Hence the most general motion of the string of finite length is 
represented by the expre.ssion 

»(», 0 - /(< - 0 - /(< + f) [/(' + 70 - /»)]’ 


(9) 
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where / is a periodic but otherwise arbitrary function of its argu- 
ment, the period being 2 L/c. 

The “quantization” enters our problem in the following manner. 
Fourier-series theory (M&E, pp. 214 ff.) teaches us that periodic 
functions can be represented conveniently as infinite sums of trigo- 
nometric functions. Since the right-hand side of eq. (9) for < = 0 is 
an odd function of the argument x, the Fourier series can be set up 
in terms of sine functions only, without the benefit of cosine terms. 
The proper Fourier representation is, therefore, 

n — 1 ^ ' 

where the a„ are the arbitrary real Fourier coefficients of the expan- 
sions, and the Sn are arbitrary phase constants. We can say that 
the most general solution is the linear superposition of an infinite 
but discrete number of particular solutions, each one of which 
depends on the time “harmonically” (sine function, cosine function, 
or exponential with imaginary exponent). Another interpretation 
of result (9) is that both ends of the string will reflect any traveling 
wave reaching them, thus causing multiple reflections. Of all the 
trigonometric waves (2), only those will persist which interfere with 
themselves constructively no matter how often reflected back and 
forth by the end points of +he string. 

We can easily increase the complexity of our problem, for 
instance by endowing our string with an uneven mass distribution 
m'(x). In that case, the problem cannot be solved in closed form 
such as eq. (9). Nevertheless, the most general solution, for both 
the infinite and for the finite string, can still be represented by 
integrals or series resembling eqs. (3) or (10), because the time- 
dependence in eq. (1) can be separated off. For the string of finite 
length, for instance, the most general solution can be given the 
form 

00 

y(Xf t) = Ctn fnix) COS (u)nt 2n)> ('ll) 

n — 1 

where each function /n(^) satisfies the equation 


( 12 ) 
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and the boundary conditions 

/„(0) = /„(L) = 0, (13) 

and where the number of zeros (nodes) of /» between the end points 
equals (n — 1). The characteristic frequencies a>n are determined 
by the boundary conditions (13) and are in general different from 
the values (x n c/L) of eq. (10). The general solution (11) is again 
composed linearly of a discrete set of particular solutions, each of 
which has a simple periodic dependence on time. Unless the differ- 
ent frequencies o>n are commensurable (have rational ratios), the 
general solution is not periodic in time but is "almost periodic.” 
The only strictly periodic functions are the individual terms in 
expression (11). 

Even the nonuniform string is a very simple example of vibrating 
bodies. Membranes (elastic two-dimensional domains) and vibrat- 
ing solids of various shapes all have one feature in common: As long 
as the conditions on the edges or surfaces, the boundary conditions, 
are Avell defined, their only periodic motions form a discrete set of 
vibration patterns, each possessing its own characteristic frequency, 
and the most general motion possible is an arbitrary linear super- 
position of the periodic solutions, the so-called "normal modes of 
vibration.” In the case of a membrane, two different integers are 
needed to identify the individual normal modes, because for each 
normal mode the membrane is intersected by a network of node 
lines, and we need to know the number of lengthwise and crosswise 
node lines to identify a particular normal mode. For a vibrating 
solid, there are three sets of mutually intersecting nodal surfaces, 
and each normal mode must be characterized by a set of three 
integers. Incidentally, the treatment of the vibrating solid is closely 
analogous to the solution of Maxwell’s equations inside a cavity, a 
problem we have tackled in Chapter 7. The reader can easily 
verify that we then encountered triplets of integers, {h, k, /). 

In view of all these facts, which were well known by 1723, 
de Broglie proposed to explain the rules of quantization on the 
basis of wave interference. Without constructing a complete field 
theory, with partial differential equations like Maxwell’s, he 
assumed that each elementary particle is accompanied on its trajec- 
tory by some wave of definite wave length. If the particle is free, 
coming from infinity and departing into infinity, the waves are 
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essentially progressive, and there will be no more interference and 
quantum restrictions than there are in a traveling light wave in 
classical physics. But if the particle moves in a bound orbit, the 
orbit will turn back on itself again and again, and the waves will 
interfere with themselves. The only stationary patterns will be 
those in which the trajectory of the particle permits an integral 
number of wave lengths to be placed alongside before it returns 
to the starting point. This self-interference of the waves then 
would explain why only certain types of paths will be stationary 
whenever a particle moves in a bound trajectory. 

If this hypothesis is to prove useful, we must assume some gen- 
eral principle by which we can ascertain the wave length of the 
de Broglie waves; only then can we make quantitative predictions 
and compare with experience. In arriving at his results, de Broglie 
assumed that the law to be postulated would be Lorentz-covariant. 
That is, the relationship between the mechanical properties of the 
particle and the wave properties of the accompanying de Broglie 
wave would have to be the same in all frames of reference, assuming 
the validity of the Lorentz equations of the special theory of rela- 
tivity (M«&E, p. 234). De Broglie started, therefore, by assuming 
some relationship in that frame in which the particle is at rest. 

If a particle of mass m is at rest and if we wish to associate with 
it a particular wave motion, then there is no criterion by which we 
could assign to the waves -ome direction of propagation; and if 
we cannot, the most natural assumption would be to make the wave 
purely time-dependent. The frequency still must be set, and to 
do this de Broglie adopted the original proposal of Planck, made 
for the purpose of quantizing the normal modes of the electromag- 
netic cavity radiation: he assumed that the frequency of the wave 
is proportional to the (relativistic) energy of the particle, which 
for a free particle at rest equals m c®. Thus the fundamental 
assumption of de Broglie’s in the rest system is 

mc^ = h v' = ha'. (14) 

At this stage of the theory, there is no need to speculate on the 
physical nature of the wave. We shall call anything that “waves” 
the wave function and designate it by the symbol Thus, in the 
rest system, the de Broglie wave is to be described by the expression 

."■gy 

^ = ^0 e * . (15) 
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Now we can carry out a Lorentz transformation, treating the 
wave function as a scalar field. Because of the transformation 
equations 


= 


X — vt 


V^l — v*/c* 


r = 


t - 


Vl - v*/c* 


(16) 


y' = y, 


2' = 2 


(M&E, p. 234), expression (15) turns into 

^ .m c* ^ ^ 

^ = ^0 e~'~ VT^lvT*. (17) 


In a system in which the particle moves in the x-direction, 


U, = t', Uy = u, = 0, 


(18) 


the frequency and the wave length of the de Broglie wave become, 
respectively. 


1 me* \ — ^ “v/l — 

^ Vl — fVc** ^ 


(19) 


These expressions happen to be related closely to the relativistic 
expressions for the total energy and for the linear momentum of a free 
particle. We can reformulate the relationships (19) by stating that 

hw = E, k = p. (20) 

k is the so-called wave propagation vector, defined for any plane 
wave as the vector pointing in this positive direction of propaga- 
tion and having the magnitude of 2ir times the inverse wave length. 
Because of eqs. (20), eq. (17) can also be written in the form 


% 

^(x, 0 = ^0 e* 




( 21 ) 


This last exponent is an invariant four-dimensional scalar product 
with respect to all Lorentz transformations, and thus has greater 
generality than expression (17). 

Before we can apply eq. (21) successfully, we must go over to 
the nonrelativistic limit, which, as we know, is represented by 
velocities u that are small compared with c. In nonrelativistic 
physics, the ^'energy" of a system is merely the deviation of E in 
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eq. (21) from the rest energy, and thus, for a free particle, the excess 
of the total energy over m c*. To allow for a similar split-off in the 
de Broglie frequency, we must separate the total angular frequency 
a into a “rest frequency” (equal to mc^/h) and the leftover, the 
“beat frequency” as it were, between the de Broglie waves cor- 
responding to the same particle at rest and in motion. Thus in 
the relationship between propagation vector and linear momentum 
we must merely replace the relativistic momentum by its nonrela- 
tivistic approximation, but in the expression for the frequency we 
must set 

« = — 6)o = ^(S — En) = (22) 


As a result, we find that relationship (20) requires no modification 
in notation, but the significance of the various symbols has been 
shifted from the relativistic quantities to their nonrelativistic 
counterparts. 

It remains to assign a wave train to an arbitrary moving particle 
and to examine the possibilities of self-interference. If we wish to 
ascertain the number of wave lengths along a certain trajectory in 
accordance with eq. (20), we find for the number of wave lengths per 
unit length of path 

(23) 


therefore 



(24) 


If the orbit of a particle is closed, the condition for constructive 
interference is that the number of wave lengths once around the 
complete orbit be an integer, or 

^ p • dl — n A, (26) 

our original condition for quantizing periodic motion. Thus, 
de Broglie’s hypothesis of a wave that is closely associated with the 
mechanical 'trajectory was a help to an intuitive understanding of 
the nature of the original quantization rule, but it did not lead to 
new relationships. However, de Broglie’s work was of the greatest 
importance for the further development of the quantum theory. 
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9.2. Wav* Acids 

De Broglie’s original hypothesis suffered from two principal 
faults: it did not accomplish any more than was accomplished in 
the earlier period of quantum physics under the rules formulated by 
Sommerfeld and Wilson; and it failed to give a clear accounting 
why in systems with several degrees of freedom each degree carried 
a separate quantum condition. Also, the introduction of a new 
wave field without any specific physical properties gave the hypothe- 
sis the appearance of an interim proposal, not that of a complete 
physical theory. 

Wherever waves appear in physics, they will always perv'ade 
the whole domain available, and they will not be confined to narrow 
ray trajectories or narrow beams. It seemed reasonable to assume 
that de Broglie’s waves, too, w'ere probably not confined or con- 
finable to the immediate vicinity of the path of the particle, though 
the classical trajectory of the particle might coincide with the region 
of greatest wave intensity. Without sticking too closely to the 
actual historical unfolding of the new departure, we may now ask 
ourselves just what is the domain of definition for the de Broglie 
waves. For an answer, let us turn once more to the known facts of 
spectroscopy. In Chapter 8 we indicated the course of the theory of 
the hydrogen and the alkali spectra, but of course there is a large 
class of spectra in which the spectral lines giv'e evidence of the 
involvement of two or even more electrons. In He the two electrons 
pre.sent are of equal importance, and in the Be, Mg, Ca, Sr, Ba, and 
Ha spectra, two electrons are equally active throughout the optical 
region. Each of these two electrons posses.ses a complete set of 
quantum numbers, and the same is true of the infinitely many 
degrees of freedom of a radiation cavity, as evidenced by the success 
of Planck’s theory. Thus all the evidence points to the fact that the 
quantum rules must be formulated in the phase space of the mechan- 
ical system, no matter what the number of dimensions of that phase 
space, and that the number of separate quantum numbers character- 
izing a system equals the number of degrees of freedom of the 
system, or the number of dimensions of the configuration space. 
That is, of course, what w'e had assumed in Chapters 7 and 8, but 
it is worth while to point out that in this re.spect, at any rate, our 
assumptions appear to be confirmed by the facts. 

Whenever multiple reflection and interference leads to the emer- 
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gence of discrete stationary states in classical wave problems, the 
number of integers characterizing the individual stationary states 
or normal modes equals the number of dimensions of the domain in 
which the waves propagate. Hence we are led inescapably to the 
conclusion that tha de Broglie waves must be multidimensional wave 
fields in configuration space. For a single particle the configuration 
space and the physical space coincide. But for a system of any 
complexity they do not, and then it is of decisive importance that 
we cannot expect to have de Broglie waves in physical space. Any 
hypothesis concerning the physical nature of the de Broglie wave 
field will have to be consistent with this fact. 

If de Broglie waves are capable of spreading throughout the 
configuration space of a mechanical system, how is it that they 
ever are reflected on themselves, that somehow they are confined? 
In classical physics, waves may be confined to a certain domain by 
impenetrable walls, but they may also be confined in another man- 
ner. When a plane wave is traveling toward a medium in which 
its speed of propagation exceeds the speed in the medium it is about 
to leave, it may happen that no energy is transferred across the 
interface because the normal component of the wave-propagation 
vector in the new medium would become imaginary. In that case, 
we speak of total reflvction. If it should happen that the propaga- 
tion vector is imaginary outside a region no matter what its direc- 
tion, then the wave pattei '. will be confined essentially to that 
region through total reflection, in spite of the absence of perfectly 
rigid walls. If the wave propagation vector is proportional to the 
linear momentum of a particle, then wherever the potential energy 
of a configuration exceeds the total energy available, neither the 
classical particle nor a plane (or nearly plane) de Broglie wave can 
get to that part of configuration space, and we have established the 
existence of a “ prison for waves.” Thus we should expect quantum 
conditions in any situation in which a system is bound together. 
Even the extended wave pattern will then be confined mostly to 
that part of configuration space in which the classical motion takes 
place. But no matter what the detailed laws of propagation of 
these waves', we can expect that the number of quantum numbers 
determining ** normal modes” will equal the number of degrees of 
freedom. 

In the next section, we shall formulate the hypothetical law to 
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be satiafied by the de Broglie waves, and thus we shall be in a posi- 
tion to derive quantitative results on atomic energy levels. But 
before doing so, we shall attempt to find out whether we can con- 
struct “wave packets” for the free particle, where without the 
formulation of a comprehensive wave law, we may adopt eq. (20). 
In a free particle, moving without any external forces, plane de 
Broglie waves are certainly a possible )^olution. But most wave 
fields in physics obey the law of linear superposition: the linear 
combination of two or more wave fields is again a possible wave 
field.* We can, therefore, attempt to construct wave packets as 
linear superpositions of plane 'waves. Again, the theory of the 
Fourier integral comes to our help. It assures us that at any 
particular time U any square-integrable function f(x, y, z) can be 
represented as a linear superposition of trigonometric functions, and 
eq. (20) will then tell us what happens to each one of these trigono- 
metric functions in the course of time. If, at the time < = 0, ^ can 
be represented by an expression having the form 

then the time dependence of ^ must be given completely by the 
expression 

« - fe)” // /. 

In particular, the rate of change of ^ at the time zero is given by the 
expression 

- - * (ss)’* ///, ‘ 

The choice of a determines, of course, the relative contribution 
of the various plane de Broglie waves to the total wave function 
Conversely, we may require that at the time zero ^ shall be a 
specified function, and in that case a is given, according to Fourier 

* If a wave field fails to satisfy the law of linear superposition, then two plane- 
wave beams meeting each other will produce mutual scattering. The principle 
of linear superposition rules out such mutual scattering but not, of course, 
interference. 
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theory, by the integral 

■ (ss)* / ///(X. 0) dx. (29) 

Without adopting as yet any particular interpretation concern- 
ing the significance of ip, we may assume that whenever we succeed 
in localizing the bulk of the wave function in a small domain, that 
domain will probably contain the particle. Hence it is natural to 
introduce the average position of the particle as the centroid of 
the wave distribution. We shall denote this average position by k, 
which we might consider introducing by the definition 

i j Ip ix = j xpdx. (30) 

But this definition would have the disadvantage that regions in 
which the wave variable p is negative would make a negative con- 
tribution to the averaging process. Actually, all of wave physics 
teaches us that whenever questions of intensity are involved, it is 
the square of the wave variable rather than the wave variable itself 
that determines intensity, energy density, and so forth. Inasmuch 
as we are even admitting complex values of p, we shall use the 
absolute square of p for weighting, and define k by the relationship 

k J l^(x)l*dx = j x\Pix)\^dx. (31) 

Now we may ask how with a given initial distribution p(x, 0) 
the center of mass of the wave pattern will change its location. We 
shall determine dt/dt, from the obvious relationship 

^/w«dz + */(r| + *^')dx 

In this formula the time derivatives of p are determined by eq. (28)- 
Substituting these expressions, we find 

The evaluation of the right-hand side of eq. (32) takes a little more 
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work. We have first 


/ X. ^ dx - ^ (^^)‘ fJJ^ [B(p') - B(p)te 

• a(p) a*(pO dp' dp dx. (fc = 1, 2, 3) (34) 

This expression can be converted from a ninefold integral to a 
triple integral. As a first step, we shall Carry out an integration by 
parts with respect to the three variables p. The result of this 
transformation is 

/. {*'7.+* tP) O' - - » “O) “*(»') 

d r t(P*“P J / J J 

• — [c* ] dp' dp dx 

opk 

- - {^yU.L 4; Op' Op O'- 


Now we must first cany out the differentiation indicated, and then 
we may integrate over the variables x. Because of the fundamental 
theorem for Fourier integrals, we get, with 

4; '<®' - “‘p)’ - - "<p> 

the final form of the integral: 

= - / f «.(p - p') ~ !(«' - m «(p)i «*(p') dp dp' 

1 ,}^ Op. 

= /.ls'»l’ 0 P- 

By means of a very similar but simpler calculation, we can find that 

jrwdi-/j«i*dp. (38) 


Thus we find, as our final result, that 


op -/.If wop- 
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Hence the motion of the center of mass is determined as the average 
of the contributions of all the component plane de Broglie waves, 
with the absolute square of a as the weighting factor. Each plane 
wave contributes a share that is determined by the value of the par- 
tial derivative (dE/dpk)- In the relativistic theory, we have 

E = (40) 


therefore 


dE ^ cpk 
^Pk Vw c* + p* 


(41) 


This last expression, however, is just the ordinary particle velocity, 
since 


P = 



(42) 


Naturally, in the nonrelativistic approximation, (dE/dpk) is also 
the velocity. In other words, each plane de Broglie wave, repre- 
senting, as it does, a particle with definite momentum and definite 
energy, contributes to the rate of displacement an amount just 
equal to the ordinary velocity! 

This result might indicate that the de Broglie wave packet 
behaves just like a classical (that is, nonquantum) particle, and that 
all we need do to make the .-’nalogy perfect is to choose a wave packet 
that is very narrow, something we can always do by an appropriate 
choice of the function a(p). But this conclusion would be unwar- 
ranted. A closer examination shows that the more narrow the 
initial wave function ^(x, 0) is chosen, the broader the bracket of 
linear momenta p that enters into the representation (26). The 
broader the bracket of momentum components, the quicker the com- 
ponent plane waves get out of step and the initially sharply peaked 
wave packet disintegrates. These qualitative remarks can be 
backed up by a quantitative evaluation of the relationship between 
the initial rms width of the peak and the rate of its increase, but 
the calculations are a little involved at this stage, and later we ban 
achieve these results in greater generality with much less work. 
At any rate, for a free particle the distribution of in time behaves 
very much like a classical ensemble of representative points that 
initially filb a volume of the order of magnitude h in phase space. 
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If the distribution of configurations is very narrow and highly 
peaked, the distribution in momentum space must be correspond- 
ingly broader (to make up a total volume h). In the course of 
time this cell filled with representative points will retain its volume 
(Liouville’s theorem assures us of that), but it will become distorted 
so that its projection into configuration space will increase as time 
goes on, and at a rate that is proportional, to its original extension in 
momentum space. 

In view of the fact that the de Broglie wave function is defined 
on the purely symbolical configuration space, not on the space of 
our direct physical experience, it cannot have a very robust physical 
significance itself. Originally it was thought (for instance by 
Schrodinger) that the particle, the mass point of classical mechanics, 
was actually a “cloud” of matter, spread out over space in a 
density determined by the local value of |^|‘, but this view could 
not be maintained. If we have a system of, say, two free electrons, 
then the wave function is a function of six arguments. What 
would be the meaning of matter spread out over the six-dimensional 
configuration space of that system? Also, whenever we carry out 
any physical experiment designed to determine the whereabouts of 
matter, we find every electron in one piece! This result occurs in 
spite of the theoretically required spreading of any distribution 
well localized originally. On the other hand, we possess very direct 
evidence of the correctness of de Broglie’s approach in the diffrac- 
tion of particle beams (electrons as well as neutrons) by crystal 
lattices; these patterns obey Bragg’s law and all other laws of dif- 
fraction by spatial gratings that are also observed in X-ray diffrac- 
tion, and with the exact wave lengths required by de Broglie’s law 
( 20 ). 

Our present view is that de Broglie’s wave function, or rather 
its square, represents the prcbability density of finding a particular 
configuration (for a single particle, a particular location) if we make 
an experiment determining configuration. By the same token, the 
square of the function a(p), which we introduced in eq. (26), repre- 
sents the probability of finding our particles with certain momenta 
if we carry out an experiment measuring linear momenta. This 
interpretation of the de Broglie waves implies that it is impossible to 
determine at the same time, and with complete accuracy, all the 2n 
canonical coordinates of a mechanical system. If we determine 
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the location of a free particle, for instance, then this particle must 
be represented by a wave function that is highly peaked for that 
instant; the outcome of a momentum measurement for this particle 
will be highly indeterminate. If, conversely, we should carry out 
a very precise determination of the linear momentum, then any 
previous information we might possess concerning location will be 
partially invalidated. These ideas appear very strange from the 
classical viewpoint. But Bohr and his students in particular have 
carefully analyzed possible experiments designed to refute this 
conclusion of de Broglie’s theory. They found that the atomic 
structure of the measuring equipment, including the quantized 
character of light waves, if assumed to be a universal law, defeats 
any attempt to break down the complementary uncertainty in the 
determination of canonically conjugate coordinates. In other 
words, though of course, we cannot prove that the description of 
nature by prohdbility waves represents the final truth, we are at least 
assured that this assumption is free of internal contradictions. And 
it is true that free particles exhibit typical diffraction effects, whereas 
bound particles have the discrete states typical for waves in bounded 
domains. 

9.3. Wave Equations 

We are now ready to set up the equation to be satisfied by the 
de Broglie waves. This ' ^nation will have a general structure 
similar to the Maxwell equations in empty space. It will be a 
partial differential equation, relating the change in time to the 
spatial derivatives. Dealing with a scalar wave function, it will be 
a single equation rather than a system of equations. Finally, if the 
principle of linear superposition is to hold, as we have assumed, 
then the wave equation must be both linear and homogeneous. 

Classical mechanics possesses one instance of a partial differential 
equation defined on configuration space. That equation is the 
Hamilton-Jacobi equation,* 

Now we may formulate the Hamilton-Jacobi equation in configura- 


> MAE, pp. 37 ff. 
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tion space (the space of the qi), no matter what the physical sig- 
nificance of the Qk. But in canonical transformations of phase 
space, the Qk introduced by the transformation will often be mixed 
functions of the original qkS and pkS. For instance, it is possible 
to interchange the role of the qts and pk’s completely by means of 
the canonical transformation 

9k = Pit, Pk = -qk, H' = H. (44) 

The transformation (44) is called the transition to momentum space. 
If we formulate the Hamilton-Jacobi equation with respect to these 
particular coordinates, we get 

+ («) 

or, if we substitute, 

Thus we may formulate the Hamilton-Jacobi equation in momen- 
tum space if we prefer, and this transition leads to a complete inter- 
change of the role of the configuration and momentum coordinates. 
We may hope that the proper equation for de Broglie waves may 
also be formulated at will either in the configuration space [and then 
be an equation for ^(x, t)] or in momentum space [and then be an 
equation for a(p, <)]• 

The reason for this remark is that for the free particle, at least, 
the Hamilton-Jacobi equation in momentum space is much simpler 
than the equation in configuration space. In nonrelativistic 
mechanics, these two equations are, respectively, 

+ tS = S(p,0). (48) 

The advantages of the latter equation are obvious. Its most gen- 
eral solution can be obtained in closed form and is 

-S(P. t) = 6’o(p) 


(49) 
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where So is an arbitrary function of p. The location z as a function 
of p and t can be obtained by differentiation and comes out as 

X = -V, S = -V, So + 2- «. (60) 

m 

That is not the main point, however. What we want to get is a 
differential equation for the de Broglie waves, both in configuration 
space and in momentum space. Although the equation in con- 
figuration space is the one found in all standard introductory texts, 
the equation in momentum space is simpler, and we shall obtain it 
first. 

The probability wave in momentum space is defined as the 
Fourier transform of the probability Avave ^(x, t) in configuration 
space. At the time < = 0, that function is a(p) of eq. (26). At 
all other times, we have 

^(P, 0 = (61) 

according to eq. (27). The partial differential equation obeyed by 
the function A (p, t) can be obtained by inspection. It is 

r^ + mA-o, ( 52 ) 


and that is, indeed, the wave equation for the case of the free particle 
in momentum space. In the 3rm (52), the equation holds formally 
both in relativistic and in nonrelativistic physics, depending on the 
insertion of the appropriate function .^(p). But since the rela- 
tivistic energy is not a single-valued function of the momentum 
(because of the square root), it has been found necessary to go 
beyond the rather naive formulation of eq. (52). In the non- 
relativistic case, E is a single-valued function of the momentum. 


E = 



(53) 


and equation (52), besides being adequate for obtaining the cor- 
responding wave equation in configuration space, is suitable for 
transition to' the case of the particle moving under the influence of 
external forces. 

Let us complete the force-free case first. If the function A 
satisfies the differential equation (52), then its Fourier transform 
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^(x, 0 must satisfy an equation uniquely determined. Inasmuch as 
t) = ^ (P. 0 dp, (64) 


we must have 


hdrlf ^ / 1 f d/1 Ip-* . 

t'di~t\2ph) J dt^ 


p*yl(p, dp 




(55) 


In this expression, the Laplacian may be shifted in front of the 
integral sign and by applying eq. (54) in reverse, we get hnally 


= _ J_ 

t dt 2m 

= _ J- 

2m 




(56) 


This equation, a linear homogeneous partial differential equation 
for the de Broglie wave function 4>{x, t), is known as Schrodinger’s 
tease equation Jor the force-free particle. Derivation of a similar 
equation for the relativistic case would have led to an equation with 
a second-order time derivative, and such an equation would possess 
not only solutions of the form (26) with positive energy but also 
contributions with negative energy. This result appeared so 
undesirable that the further treatment of this second-order equation 
(known as the Klein-Gordon equation) was not undertaken until 
recently. 

Consideration of the two wave equations (52) and (56) leads to 
the following conclusions, valid for the case of the force-free particle 
at any rate. To construct a wave equation for de Broglie waves, 
we may proceed either in configuration or in momentum space. In 
either case, we must ascertain the relationship between the energy 
on the one hand and the canonical coordinates on the other hand. 
In other words, we must first find the classical Hamiltonian of the 
system. Then, in either momentum space or coordinate space, we 
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construct the wave equation by first replacing the energy itself by 

A d 

the differential operator — applying to the wave function. 

t at 

Furthermore, in momentum space each linear momentum is to be 
replaced by the multiplication of the wave function by that momen- 
tum component; in configuration space, on the other hand, each 
momentum component is to be replaced by the differential operation 
ht 9 

j to be carried out on the wave function. To extend the range 

of our results, we may conjecture that, by virtue of the same 
mechanism of “translation,” if the classical Hamiltonian contains 
references to coordinates qk, then in configuration space the wave 
function is to be multiplied by where in momentum space it is 


to be subjected to the operation — ^ — • Those, at any rate, are 

the operations suggested by the relationships between the two 
explicitly determined wave equations (52) and (56) and the corre- 
sponding Hamilton- Jacobi equations (48) and (47), taken together 
with the general Hamilton-Jacobi equations (43) in configuration 
space and (46) in momentum space. 

If we adopt this “dictionary” leading us from prequantum 
mechanics to wave mechanics, we may immediately conjecture what 
the form of the wave equation ought to be if we consider the presence 
of forces. In configuration s^ ice we should expect the wave func- 
tion to obey the differential equation 

"(’44.' ft-®' 


while in momentum space it would be 


Equation (57) in particular is known as Schrddinger^ s time^ependent 
wave equation. Although there is no strict ** derivation’^ of that 
equation, it is'the most natural linear homogeneous equation we can 
conjecture that contains the essential physical interpretation of 
quantum phenomena proposed by de Broglie but otherwise retains 
as much as possible of prequantum classical mechanics. In Chapter 
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11 we shall find that classical mechanics may, in a certain sense, be 
considered as the short-wave limit of wave mechanics. But before 
continuing with the general theoretical examination of the Schrod- 
inger equation, we shall first apply it to see whether we can recover 
some of the basic results of the earlier theory that were so brilliantly 
confirmed by spectroscopic evidence. 

Problems 

1. For a free particle construct a wave packet that at the time zero has 
a Gaussian shape. Determine its subsequent behavior for an arbitrarily 
chosen initial half-width. 

2. Construct an integral expression for x, but in momentum space. 
Likewise construct what you would consider reasonable expressions for 
f>, both in momentum and in configuration space. 

3. Construct expressions for the mean square spread of both x and p, 
in both configuration and momentum space. 

4. Using Schwarz’s inequality, use the results of Problem 3 to show that 
the product of the mean square spread of a particular coordinate Xk and its 
conjugate momentum component pk has a lower bound. 

6 . Consider a de Broglie wave which is enclosed in a rectangular box 
and which is subject to the boundary condition that at the walls the wave 
must vanish. Determine all the possible stationary states and the cor- 
responding possible values for p,, p^, and p,. Compare your results 
with those obtained by the quantization of phase integrals of a particle 
that is free inside the box but is reflected without loss of kinetic energy 
by each wall. 

6. Discuss the normal modes of vibration of a uniform circular mem- 
brane that is clamped fast all about its circumference. 

7. Determine all the possible modes of elastic vibration 

(a) Of a rectangular membrane with free edges. 

(b) Of an elastic rod with a rectangular cross section, having infinite 
length. 

(c) Of a similar rod of finite length, assuming that both ends are 
free, that one end is clamped fast, and that both ends are fixed. 

In (b) and (c) you will have to distinguish between longitudinal (com- 
pression) and transverse (torsion) modes of vibration. 

8 . What additional effects would you expect to observe in a Kundt’s 
tube if the frequency of the exciting sound is gradually increased far above 
the customary pitch? 



Chapter 10 

Quantization in Wave Mechanics 

1 0.1 . Stationary de Broglie waves 

The basic feature of the early quantum theory was that it led 
to discrete stationary states for all bound systems. However, the 
form of the wave equations (9.57) and (9.58) does not appear to 
differentiate between different mechanical systems. If there is 
any difference between the stationary states of bound electrons 
and the progressive waves describing ionized electrons, for instance, 
then this difference must be a feature of the solutions of the wave 
equation rather than one of the form of the wave equation itself. 
To discuss this difference intelligently, we must first make one 
further observation concerning the general physical significance of 
the de Broglie waves. 

We had agreed to consider the absolute square of the wave func- 
tion ^ in configuration space as a measure of the probability of find- 
ing the system in that pf'rticular configuration. The expression 
(9.31), defining the average value of an x-coordinate, is merely an 
application of this interpretation. If we designate the probability 
of finding for the three coordinates Xk values placing the particle 
within a specified spatial domain V by the symbol P(V^), then P(V’) 
is given by the definition 

P{V) f_\ W*dx = /^W®dx. (1) 

Naturally, the probability of finding the particle somewheiie at all, 
without restrictions concerning its location, must be 1, and definition 
(1) yields this result if we let V approach the total space. How- 
ever, this defining equation, which is basic to our interpretation of 
the ^-function, loses all meaning if the integral on the left-hand side 
diverges. Thus our definition of local probability leads to no 
reasonable answer to a question concerning the average location, or 
concerning the probability of finding a particle in a particular 

sea 
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domain, if its momentum is known with complete accuracy and 
if the appropriate wave function is, therefore, a plane de Broglie 
wave. In general, we cannot expect to get reasonable answers to 
reasonable physical questions unless the integral of |^|‘, extended 
over all of configuration space, exists. But if that integral exists, 
then we can always multiply the wave function itself by a suitable 
factor so that 

/J‘jl^|*dx = l. (2) 

A wave function that satisfies eq. (2) is said to be normalized. If 
^ is normalized in configuration space, then its Fourier transform, 
A, is at the same time normalized in momentum space, according 
to eq. (9.38). In the remainder of this book we shall usually assume 
that whatever wave functions occur are normalized. Functions 
that cannot possibly be normalized, such as plane de Broglie waves, 
wiU usually be excluded from our considerations, on the ground that 
they call for certain types of information that can be supplied only 
approximately in nature. A momentum of a free particle known 
with complete accuracy is one abstraction usually not admissible in 
wave mechanics. 

In the case of the free particle, we indicated the complementary 
nature of experiments designed to measure either the location or the 
momentum of a particle. Likewise, experiments designed to 
measure the energy of a system do not always have the same result. 
Let us assume that the classical relationship between the Hamil- 
tonian and the energy remains preserved, in other words, that the 
Hamiltonian equals the energy in any conservative system, provided 
we use a static coordinate system (that we have not carried out a 
canonical transformation involving the time t). If we wish to 
determine the energy of the system, we should measure that func- 
tion of its Qk and p* knoAvn as the Hamiltonian. But even for a 
free particle, if we go, for instance, into momentum space and use 
the representation (9.51) for the wave function, the energy will 
have a probability distribution determined by the range of the 
coordinates p from which nonvanishing contributions have been 
drawn. The energy of a system will be determined completely 
only if the contributions from all points of momentum space are 
identical or, in configuration space, if all points of configuration 
apace contribute the same value of the Hamiltonian. 
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According to either Schrodinger equation (9.57) or (9.58), the 
Hamiltonian or the energy times the wave function equals (—h/i) 
times the partial time derivative of the wave function. Hence the 
relative contribution of a domain dx of configuration space to the 
average energy equals 

^(x)l^l* dx = H(xM^ dx = - i ^ dx 


h , * j 


(3) 


As a result, we find that we must assign to the location x the energy 
Eix): 


Eix) = 


h d^/dt 

_ , ■ — • 

i ^ 


(4) 


The energy for the whole system will be sharply defined, and the 
result of a measurement clearly predictable, only if E{x) is every- 
where the same, i.e. 


d4^/dt 


I _ 

const = — T- 
n 


(5) 


Then E on the right-hand side is the (sharply defined) energy of the 
system. Once we have measured the energy of a system (ideally, 
by determining its mass, for instance), the energy is sharply defined 
because it is a constant of the motion and will not change. There- 
fore we are assured that m any future redetermination we shall 
again measure exactly the same value we obtained originally. 
Thus, as the result of any energy determination, the wave function 
will satisfy condition (5). Interpreted as a differential equation, 
eq. (5) is easily integrated. The integral must possess the form 

t) = 0(?*)e"i'*‘, (6) 

where ^ is a function of the qk only and is independent of t. ihiqk) 
satisfies the differential equation 



which we can obtain by substituting expression (6) into the Schrdd- 
inger equation (9.57). The corresponding equation in momentum 
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space is 

A(p*, t) = 

The two equations (7) and (8) are known as the time-dndependent 
forma of the Schrodinger eqvuition in configuration space and in 
momentum space, respectively. Whenever we ask for energy 
levels, we must look for solutions of the time-independent Schrdd- 
inger equation. A system will possess discrete energy levels when- 
ever solutions of eqs. (7) and (8) exist only for discrete values of the 
parameter E on the right-hand side. In such a case, the values of 
E for which solutions exist are called the eigenvalues or characteristic 
values of the problem. The corresponding solutions ^(gt) and 
B(pt) are called eigenfunctions or characteristic functions. 

In classical physics, we call the solutions of vibration problems 
in which the dependence on time is purely trigonometric normal 
modes or stationary states of the system. In wave mechanics the 
first designation is not very common, but it is quite customary to 
refer to the solutions corresponding to a definite value of the energy 
as stationary states of the wave-mechanical system. In the follow- 
ing sections we shall determine stationary states of a few physically 
significant systems. 

1 0.2. The risid rotator 

As a first example, we shall treat once more the case of the 
diatomic symmetric molecule, but this time with the simplifying 
assumption that the binding force between the two atoms has such 
a pronounced minimum that the distance between them, ro, may be 
considered rigid. Using again spherical coordinates and referring 
to expression (7.34), we find that the Hamiltonian of a rigid rotator 
is given by the expression 

^ (P* + sec* » • pj). (9) 

Til Tq 

The denominator m' rl is, incidentally, twice the moment of inertia 
of the molecule with respect to the center of mass. 

If we were to apply our ‘‘dictionary” directly, for instance the 
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h d 

formula (7), to go over to the wave equation, replacing p$ by - — 

t du 

and so forth, we should encounter a serious difficulty: In classical 
physics, the sequence of coordinates in a product is immaterial; for 
instance, pq equals qp. But if we construct the corresponding 
expression using the wave-mechanical operators on the wave func- 
tion (multiplication by q, differentiation with respect to q), it does 
make a considerable difference whether we differentiate first or 
multiply first. The only instance where the dictionary can be used 
with real confidence is that of rectilinear coordinates, in terms of 
which the kinetic energy is a function of the p-coordinates only, 
whereas the potential energy depends only on the qts- Hence it 
is the better part of valor to formulate the wave equation first in 
rectilinear coordinates and to carry out the transformation into 
spherical coordinates afterward. In rectilinear coordinates, the 
expression for the intrinsic kinetic energy of the two mass points is 




in' \dx* dy^ dz^) 


V* (10) 

m' ' ' 


The Laplacian in spherical coordinates is well known. We have 


? (s (’■’ * [r» ^ S]) • <") 

The first term is obviously the contribution of radial motion and 
must be excluded in the case of the rigid rotator. The wave- 
mechanical analogue to expression (9) is, therefore, 


and we must try to find solutions to the partial differential equation 

which represents the time-independent Schrodinger equation, (in 
configuration space) for the rigid rotator. 

We shall admit an expression as a solution only if it is unique, 
that is, if for a given direction in space the value of ^ is uniquely 
determined. This condition is not entirely trivial, since the same 
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direction in space may be described in terms of an infinity of angles 
^ that differ from each other by integral multiples of 2*-. Our 
condition of uniqueness implies that ^ is a periodic function of ^ 
with the period 2 t. Accordingly, we can expand the hypothetical 
solution of eq. (13) into a Fourier series having the form 


He, X F„(e) (14) 

m — — so 

If we substitute this expression back into the equation, we get 


+ £? j = 0. (15) 

But whenever the value of a Fourier series expansion is zero for 
every value of the argument, each Fourier coefficient must vanish 
separately. Thus we obtain an infinite set of separate ordinary 
differential equations for the Fourier coefficients Fmi 


m' rl 


sec 0 [(cos $ F'„y — m* sec d F„] + E F„ = 0 

(m = — « , • 


•). ( 16 ) 


For each Fourier component separately, the angular momentum 
about the z-axis, p*, which is now represented by the differential 


h, 3 

operator - in configuration space, has a definite value. If we 
% d<p 

apply this operator to a single Fourier component, we get 


p^ = mh, 

where m b our old acquaintance, the magnetic quantum number. 
So far, the new wave-mechanical quantization reproduces our former 
results, but with one difference. There is nothing to prevent us 
from considering solutions of the wave equation that are linear 
combinations of several of these Fourier components. But a solu- 
tion of this mixed type will not have a sharply determined angubr 
momentum about the z-axis. 
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Now we shall turn to the solution of the individual equations 
(16). The argument B ranges from — ir/2 to x/2. We shall first 
simplify the equation by introducing as a new argument sin 0, which 
we may call s. In terms of s, eq. (16) turns into 


|A F (1 — a*) ^^” 1 _ p ) 


+ EF„ = 0 

(-1 < « < 1). (18) 


This equation has coefficients that become infinite at the two 
boundaries of the domain of definition. In such cases one has to 
apply the Fuchs theory, which permits us to determine whether at 
these points the solutions of the differential equation remain finite. 
A complete presentation of the Fuchs theory would lead far afield, 
though knowledge of it is almost a necessity for the practicing theo- 
retical physicist. A fairly short presentation will be found in 
Margenau and Murphy^ and a more comprehensive treatment in 
Frank and Mises,* to mention two references. As far as our present 
needs are concerned we must expand the coefficients of the differ- 
ential equation into Laurent series (power series that start with 
negative powers) about the singular points. If we carry out this 
expansion about the point s = — 1, replacing the variable s for this 
purpose by 

8 = <r - 1, (19) 


we find for the first terms of these expansions 


+ 2n. - gp.) + 0. (20) 

Having obtained the differential equation in this form, we attempt a 
solution, also in the form of a Laurent series in a : 




<r“ 


00 

X 


Cytr 


p 


(Co 3^ 0). 


( 21 ) 
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The question is whether the first nonvanishing term has a positive 
or a negative power of a; in other words, we must determine the 
correct value of a. If we substitute our trial solution (21) into 
eq. (20), we find immediately a condition to be satisfied by the terms 
multiplied by co, the so-called indicial equation: 

a® — iwi® = 0, a = ±i|ml. (22) 

There will then be two independent solutions in the vicinity of the 
point s = — 1, one beginning with a positive and another beginning 
with a negative power of cos 8. The same result can be obtained 
by the same method for the point s = 1. These two solutions form 
a fundamental system, that is, every solution is a linear combination 
of these two. Naturally, we wish to exclude the solution starting 
with a negative power of <r. But whether the solution which is 
regular at — 1 is identical with the solution which remains regular 
at 1 depends on the differential equation as a whole and more par- 
ticularly on the choice of the one disposable parameter E. In 
other words, our requirement of regularity at the two poles will 
produce quantization of the energy. In order to obtain the regular 
solution, we shall split the behavior at the two poles off Fm and 
expand the remainder into a power series, thus setting 

= (1 - s®)^5;a*s*. (23) 

0 

This trial solution must now be substituted into eq. (18). We find 
for the coefficients the recurrence formula 


Ok^2 = 


^ (rn + k){7n + A: + 1) — rj 


{k + \){k + 2) 


Q>k 


( 


k = 0 , 1 , 


1 = 


_ m' rl E 


A® 


> 


(24) 


First, we find that in this recurrence formula all the even powers are 
tied together, and so are the odd powers, but the coefficients of the 
even powers are independent of the coefficients of the odd powers, 
and vice versa. Second, unless some one of the a« (either in the 
odd or in the even sequence) vanishes, and consequently also all 
the following coefficients in that sequence, the coefficients either 
increase consistently after some value k = K or, in the case of 
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m 0, at least decrease so slowly that the series diverges for 
s = ±1. Because the sign of consecutive coefficients no longer 
changes beyond K, this divergence is a certain sign of a real infinity 
in the function represented by our power series. Thus will be 
regular throughout the range of the argument s only if the sequence 
of the coefficients a* breaks off. The recurrence formula (24) shows 
that at will be the highest nonvanishing coefficient if E satisfies 
the condition 

E = 1(1 + 1) (1>H). (26) 

7n Tq 

Such a breaking off of the series is possible only if we start only 
one of the two sequences, either the odd or the even one. Then, 
in that sequence, eq. (25) must be satisfied for some one k — 1. 

We find that the energy is not given by entirely the same expres- 
sion we encountered in the phase-integral quantization. Spectro- 
scopic evidence confirms the correctness of the new rather than the 
old expression. It was known previously that rotational bands 
obeyed “half-odd quantization.” In rotational transitions, one 
always observes transitions changing the azimuthal quantum num- 
ber by 1. Now the difference between the two energy levels cor- 
responding to I and to i + 1 is 

**•*+» ~ J/ ' ri (^ = 0, 1, • • •)> (26) 

whereas the difference between two neighboring energy levels 
determined by the old formula (7.41) is 

"‘■*+1 = (2* -HI) (A: = 0, 1, . . .). (27) 

In the one case, the frequencies of the lowest lines of a rotational 
band are as the numbers 1 ; 2 : 3, whereas according to formula (27) 
they are as 1 : 3 : 5. Actually, the situation is usually still a little 
different. In molecular spectra, unless w'e go to the extreme infra- 
red, we observe the rotational transitions coupled with vibrational 
jumps. Again the rotational quantum number must change by ± 1. 
The “band” will then be found on both sides of the nominal fre- 
quency that would be radiated or absorbed if .only the vibrational 
quantum number could change. The distance of the actual lines 
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forming the band from that mid-point according to the older 
quantum theory would be proportional to the numbers ±1, ±3, ±5, 
• • • , and therefore evenly spaced ; according to the wave-mechan- 
ical quantization the figures should be ±1, ±2, ±3, • • • , with the 
omission of zero, and hence the center of the band should be marked 
by a gap in the otherwise evenly spaced lines. This gap is invari- 
ably found, and the superiority of the new over the old formula 
thus established. 

The calculations just performed are applicable in all problems 
possessing spherical symmetry. But instead of furnishing the value 
of the rotational energy, they merely give us the term that is to be 
introduced into the remaining radial part of the Hamiltonian. If 
we use the expression (11) for the Laplacian and consider that the 
time-independent Schrodinger equation for a single particle in a 
potential F(x) must be 

-^VV + (28) 

the radial portion of the Schrodinger equation with a spherically 
symmetric potential K(r) must be 

+ 1) + *'(>•) B - B K. 

♦ = YM, ») Jt(r). 

This is the form of the equation with which we shall, for instance, 
start off the quantization of the hydrogen atom. The functions 
y(^, 6), which determine the angular dependence of the wave func- 
tion in all spherically symmetric problems, have been studied exten- 
sively and are known as spherical harmonics and more particularly 
as assodaied Legendre polynomials. They occur not only time and 
again in quantum-mechanical calculations but also in classical 
vibrational problems having spherical symmetry. Wave functions 
with values of 2 — 0, 1, 2, * * * , are still designated as s-waves, 
p-waves, d-waves, and so forth, throughout contemporary physical 
literature. 

At this point we can clear up another difficulty created by the 
older quantum theory. The reader will remember how difficult 
it was to reconcile results obtained about the permissible trajectories 
of systems in different coordinate systems. This trouble does not 
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arise in wave mechanics. First of all, we get quantization of energy 
levels only if we try to determine sharp energy levels, that is if we 
search for stationary waves. Then, in degenerate situations, there 
will be more than one possible wave function for a given energy 
level. In the rigid rotator, for instance, the energy is given by the 
quantum number I alone, and to each value of I there belong alto- 
gether (2 2-1-1) different and linearly independent wave functions 
with values of m from —Itol. Now a wave function with a given 
value of I and a; given value of m is a stationary wave, to be sure, 
but so is a linear combination of several wave functions having the 
same I but different m’s. If we wish to determine the angular 
momentum about a particular axis, we may do so without disturb- 
ing the sharpness of the energy level; but determinations of the 
angular momentum about two different axes are usually incom- 
patible, leading to different sets of wave functions among all those 
belonging to a given value of 1. And although one set of functions 
may be obtained as linear combinations of the functions of the 
other set, each set of separate functions permits the accurate defini- 
tion of the angular momentum component about its axis only. In 
all other cases of degeneracy, the situation is exactly the same. 

1 0.3. The harmonic oscillator 

Next we shall treat the harmonic oscillator, but to simplify 
matters we shall restrict ourselves to one that has only one degree of 
freedom. The classical Ha.uiltonian of such an oscillator has the 
form 

Before going over to the corresponding Schrodinger equation, we 
shall carry out a change in scale, setting 

{k m)W q = X, (k m)-^ p = V- (31) 

This transformation is canonical, since the Poisson bracket between 
the new variables still equals 1. It turns the Hamiltonian into . 

H = I (x* -I- y*) = ^ (32) 

where as usual, is the classical angular frequency of the oscillator. 
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The Schrddinger equation of this problem is 

This equation has an essential singularity at infinity, according to 
the Fuchs theory. Under these conditions, the solutions must be 
transcendentals, and we shall examine the character of the solutions 
at infinity. For large values of x, we mJsiy disregard the term on the 
right-hand side: asymptotically, the solutions will resemble solu- 
tions of the equation 

r-p^ = 0. (34) 

The solutions of this last equation are approximated by 

_j_ , 

^ e e** . (35) 

One of these functions drops off for large positive and negative 
values of the argument, the other increases rapidly. No solution 
that behaves in such a manner is square-integrable, and hence the 
second type of solution must be rejected as physically unreasonable. 
But such unreasonable solutions exist as possibilities at both ends 
of the range of our configuration space, for large positive and for 
large negative values of x. Our requirement that the solution which 
behaves reasonably at the negative end should be identical with 
the acceptable solution at the positive end will again place restric- 
tions on the parameter E, which will result in quantization of the 
energy. 

To study the solutions of the complete equation (33), we split 
off the desired behavior at both ends and try our luck with a repre- 
sentation of the form 

^ = fix) (36) 

in which the remainder of fix), should increase so moderately for 
large positive and negative values of x that the product (36) is 
square-integrable. fix) satisfies the differential equation 

Except at infinity, the coefficients of this equation are analytic 
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functions. Among the solutions there must be those which increase 
only moderately if at all, and those which, because we split off the 
factor exp {—x*/2K), will increase as rapidly as the function 
exp {x*/h). To find out what are the conditions for either solution 
to arise, we shall expand f(x) into a power series, 

«o 

fix) = 2) a» ®». (38) 

0 

By substituting this series into eq. (37), we obtain a recurrence 
formula for the coefficients: 

2 h(n + -j-) — E/<a , ^ ^ x 

“ ¥ (n + l)(n + 2) (» - 0, 1, • • •)• (39) 

This series converges for all values of x. But it is not difficult to 
show that the function thus represented is transcendental and 
increases at the same rate as the function exp (x^/h) for large values 
of the argument at both ends. The only manner in which we can 
avoid this behavior is by choosing E so that the series (38) breaks 
off after a finite number of terms. If an is to be the last nonvani^- 
ing coefficient, we must choose E to be 

E = {n + i-)A (I) (n = 0, 1, • • •)• (40) 

Again, this result is slightly different from the one obtained 
earlier, eq. (8.12). Although the spacing of the energy levels is the 
same as before, even the ery lowest level has a non-vanishing 
energy, a, which is called the zero-point energy. In this case, no 
ex|)erimental decision between the two formulas is possible, because 
in an experiment we always measure the difference between two 
energy levels. But we can supply an intuitive explanation for the 
presence of the zero-point energy in the wave-mechanical oscillator. 
Classically, the state of rest corresponds to the oscillator being 
permanently at the center, but a particle at a particular point in 
space and in a state of specified velocity cannot be represented by 
any de Broglie wave. The state of lowest energy in wave mechan- 
ics is one in which the probability distribution of position and the 
probability distribution of momentum are adjusted so that the 
total energy is as small as possible, consistent with the limitations 
imposed by the complementary character of position sharpness and 
momentum sharpness. 
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In a three-dimensional oscillator, the zero-point energy equals 
fAci>; more generally, the zero-point energy equals ihu for each 
degree of freedom, regardless of whether in a complicated system 
some or all of the frequencies of the classical normal modes coincide 
or whether they are all different. 


10.4. The hydrogen atom 

In treating the hydrogen atom, wa shall start with the wave 
equation (29), in which the angular part of the Hamiltonian has 
been integrated and quantized. For the hydrogen atom, the 
radial wave equation becomes 

- ^ ? S' - - (7 + ®) « = ® 

(Z = 0, 1, • • • ;0 < r < 00 ). (41) 

The coe£Bcients of this differential equation become singular both at 
zero and at infinity. We must consider these two points separately. 
At r 0, the terms with the highest singularities are 

+ »• 

If we attempt again a Laurent series expansion and call the power 
of the first nonvanishing term a, then the indicial equation for a is 

a(a 4- 1) - 1(1 + 1) = 0, (43) 

with the two solutions 


a = I, a = — (Z -1- 1). 


(44) 


Only the first of these two solutions is acceptable. 

At infinity, the differential equation (41) has an ‘‘essential 
singularity”; that is, no Laurent series is possible. We can study 
again the asymptotic behavior of the solutions at infinity by consider- 
ing only the largest parts of the coefficients at infinity. The reduced 
equation is 

-^R" -ER+ • • = 0, (46) 


with the solutions 


R 


R = 


(46) 
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B _ s - 

(. - -B) (47) 

for negative energies. 

Physically, we know that positive energies correspond to free 
particles; asymptotically, both possible solutions (46) correspond to 
spherical de Bi:oglie waves with amplitudes which, in a more careful 
estimate, drop off as These waves are not square-integrable, 
and, of course, in a stationary situation the location of a free particle 
cannot be estimated even approximately. 

In the case of negative energy, the electron is bound, and we 
should be able to obtain square-integrable solutions. But eqs. (44) 
and (47) show that at zero and at infinity only one each of the two 
solutions is acceptable. Again, our requirement that the acceptable 
solution at one end should be identical with the acceptable solution 
at the other end of the domain of definition leads to a quantization 
of the energy. 

Our procedure for obtaining the desired eigenfunctions and 
eigenvalues is the same as before. We split the acceptable behavior 
at the two end points off the function i2(r), setting 


= /('■) c 




(48) 


If we substitute this expression into eq. (41), we obtain a differential 
equation for the new unknown /(r) : 


- & (^' + + » Vi (^ + “ "• 


(49) 


We shall attempt to solve this equation by means of a power-series 
expansion: 

/(»■) = X o, r* (oo 0), (50) 

0 

which leads to the recurrence formula for the coefficients 
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Again, the coefficients have all the same sign after some value 
9 > So. They drop just rapidly enough to represent a transcen- 
dental function of the asymptotic behavior at infinity that makes 
the function Rasa, whole an exponentially increasing function. We 
must, therefore, require that the power series expansion break off 
after a finite number of terms. The series will break off if we give c 
one of the values 


_ me* 

* " 2 ft* n*’ 


n = i + « + 1 = 1, 2, 

(n > I + I, I > 0). (52) 


In the case of the hydrogen atom, wave mechanics leads again to 
the Rydberg formula. 



Fig. 8. Potential boxes. 
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ProbUms 

1. Consider a one-dimensional problem with a potential box 

(a) When the walls are infinitely high. 

(b) When the walls have finite height but are infinitely thick. 

(c) When the walls have both finite thickness and height. 

These three possibilities are illustrated in Fig. 8. In the last case, there 
are no stationary square-integrable cases, but there are solutions that 
depend on the time with a ^'complex’' frequency. In this case, the solu- 
tions in which the waves outside the box are directed toward infinity are of 
special interest, because Gamow’s theory of radioactive (alpha-) decay is 
based on the assumption that atomic nuclei are surrounded by such finite 
potential barriers. 

2. Work out the hydrogen atom in confocal parabolic coordinates. 

3. Determine the wave solutions of a three-dimensional box with 
infinitely high potential walls that has the shape of the interior of a sphere. 
Determine in particular the distribution of the characteristic energy levels 
and their multiplicities. 



Chapter 11 

Approximation Methods 

The problems we have dealt with so far are about the only cases 
of Schrddinger equations that can be solved in closed form. We 
have omitted the discussion of a particle in a closed box with rigid 
walls. That case is useful primarily as a model that can be treated 
with very elementary mathematical tools, but it does not represent 
realistically any situation ever encountered in elementary particle 
physics. There are, however, innumerable cases in particle physics 
where the setting up of the Hamiltonian and the Schrddinger wave 
equation is straightforward but in which solutions can be obtained 
only in approximate form. The problems encountered in atomic 
physics are essentially twofold. In a given range of energies, the 
possible classical states of a system may fill only a finite volume 
in phase space; in that case, we are interested in finding the discrete 
energy levels and the characteristic functions that go with them. 
Or the classical states corresponding to the given energy bracket 
will fill an infinite volume of phase space; then by far the greatest 
part of that infinite volume will represent force-free motion, and we 
are faced with the problem of scattering, in which we are interested 
in knowing how many particles approaching the region of appreci- 
able forces will be deflected from their original direction and through 
how large an angle. For both of these types of problem, a variety 
of methods is available, some of which we shall discuss in this 
chapter. 

11.1. The WBK(J) method^ 

The method to be discussed first is not only useful in many 
calculations but also has fundamental interest in that it shows most 

> This method was developed at about the same time by several workers, 
among them most prominent Wentzel, Drillouin, Kramers, and Jeffreys. It is 
customarily identified by the initials of these three or four investigators. 
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succinctly the relationship between wave mechanics, the older 
quantum theory, and classical mechanics. It turns out that the 
older formulations of the laws of nature may be interpreted, from 
the point of view of wave mechanics, as consecutive steps in a 
systematic approximation method. 

Suppose we wish to investigate a problem involving such high 
momenta that the average de Broglie wave length is small compared 
with the dimensions of the system. In that case, if we have a free 
particle, the wave functions will be approximated locally by plane 
de Broglie waves. If the particle is bound, the wave will locally 
look like a sinusoidal stationary wave. We shall treat the case 
of the progressive wave first. 

Assuming that the above conditions are satisfied, we shall give 
the wave function in configuration space, such a form that we 
introduce separately a (real) function for the amplitude of the wave 
and another (also real) function for its phase, thus: 

V' (g*, t) = A (qk, t) e* ^ ) 

If the de Broglie wave is plane, the function A becomes constant, 
and S becomes a linear function of the coordinates and the time. 

If we carry out the processes of differentiation that occur in the 
Schrbdinger equation, we find that 



hd^ _ 
i dt 

( dR , A 3 In a\ , 
U+< at )* 

(2) 

and 

h dyff _ 
i dqk 

(dS hd\nA\ 

\dqk i dqk ) 

(3) 


The idea behind the WBK(J) method is to try for an approximate 
solution by assuming that the derivatives of the amplitude are 
small compared with the derivatives of the phase angle, and the 
second derivatives of the latter are small compared with the first 
derivatives. Both these assumptions are automatically incorpo- 
rated into our mathematical scheme if we treat ^ as a small quantity 
and expand the rigorous expressions for A and S into power series 
with respect to increasing powers of h. If we first consider the 
terms in which ^ is multiplied by terms free of. h and, incidentally, 
real, we find that whenever the classical Hamiltonian contains a 
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factor qu in a term, ^ in the Schrddinger equation must be multiplied 
by qit’, but for each factor pt in the classical Hamiltonian, ^ in the 
Schrddinger equation must be multiplied by dS/dqk. Thus these 
very first terms in the approximation method will yield the equation 


[»(«•. + 

So being the il-free term in the power expansion of S, and so on. 
Inasmuch as ^ does not vanish, we find that So satisfies the classical 
Hamilton-Jacobi equation! 

So far, we have obtained no equation for the lowest term in 
the series expansion for A, Ao. We can get such an equation if we 
collect all the terms linear in h/i. But here a difficulty arises. In 
the previous step, we had always considered the contributions 
obtained if we differentiate the exponent of expression (1) and never 
the coefficient A. Now we shall collect those terms in which the 
coefficient is differentiated just once. If in the Schrddinger equa- 
tion the differentiation symbol stands to the right of all other 
factors qk or dSo/^qk, the coefficient to be differentiated is just Ao. 
But if'the differentiation symbol stands farther to the left, every- 
thing to the right must be included as well. If we use rectilinear 
coordinates in configuration space, we know that half of the differ- 
entiation symbols stand at the extreme right and half at the extreme 
left. At present we are in no position to analyze what happens 
under different conditions (we shall do so in the next chapter), and 
so for just now the following calculation can be justified only in 
rectilinear coordinates. 

If we collect all the terms indicated in one equation and omit 

the joint factor ^ yff, we get the equation 
% 


( 5 ) 

2 \_dqk \dpk / dpk dqk \ dt 

If we multiply this equation by 2Ao, the result is an equation of 
continuity for the probability density Al (which equals |^o|*): 


dqk 



+ 1 


= 0 



( 6 ) 
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If we were to continue the calculation, we should next collect 
all the terms quadratic in h, to get an equation for Si, and so forth. 
Instead of carrying out these steps, we shall comment on the infor- 
mation obtained so far. Our results show that classical mechanics, 
at least in the case of a free particle, may be considered as that 
approximation to wave mechanics in which the de Broglie wave 
length is treated as negligibly small. This result explains not only 
why classical mechanics can be partially successful without thereby 
invalidating the basic tenets of wave mechanics, but also indicates 
clearly the limits of validity of classical mechanics. We also find 
that the classical analogue to a solution of the Schrodinger wave 
equation is not a single mechanical trajectory but a field of trajec- 
tories represented by a solution of the Hamilton-Jacobi equation, 
and endowed with a density distribution in configuration space 
whose integral equals unity. One of the faults of the older quantum 
mechanics, from our present viewpoint, is that it considered indi- 
vidual quantized trajectories rather than selected fields of trajec- 
tories in configuration space. 

Now we shall turn to the bound state. All bound states are 
characterized by stationary waves with nodal surfaces at infinity 
(and usually elsewhere as well), but there need not be nodes with 
respect to eveiy one of the generalized coordinates of configuration 
space. To give but two examples: In our treatment of a single 
bound particle in a central-f orce field, the radial dependence of the 
wave function will have nodes for all but the lowest state, and for 
large values of r the wave function must drop sufficiently rapidly 
that it remains square-integrable. But for the angular part the 
dependence on has no nodes, for the simple reason that a circulat- 
ing flux of probability density about the z-axis is not only possible 
in a stationary situation but even necessary whenever a nonvanish- 
ing value of the quantum number m implies a definite value for the 
2-component of the angular momentum. Therefore we should be 
ill advised if we tried to introduce nodes with respect to each, and 
every one of the coordinates g*. 

Thus we are faced with one or the other of two possibilities. ' If 
the coordinate g*, is periodic in the sense that two different values 
of g* correspond actually to the same coordinate surface, then our 
condition of ^ uniqueness of the wave function 'must be^that if we 
travel through the yrhole rah^ge of .gt once, thetf\^the pHsse angle 
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AS = ^ ^ ^ P* dgt = 2mh — nh. 

(Do not sum over the index k.) (7) 

Or the variable is of the nonperiodic type. Then, with respect to 
that variable, it is better to set up the wave function in the form of 
a stationary wave: 

4' = A(q) sin ^[(g) j e”*®. (8) 


Let us consider the example of a particle in a central-force field. 
There the coordinate r is of the nonperiodic type, and we must solve 
eq. (10.29). If we substitute expression (8) into this equation, we 
find terms multiplied by various powers of h, starting with the 
zeroth power, and also terms multiplied by sin (S/h) and terms 
multiplied by cos (S/h). To the extent that we consider solutions 
with many nodes, that is, solutions with short wave lengths, we 
may try to equate the sine terms and the cosine terms to zero 
separately. But in so doing, we must be prepared for difficulties 
that will arise because our assumption of short wave lengths will 
not hold throughout the range of r. 

If we proceed as indicated, we shall first find a number of terms 
free of h and multiplied by sin (S/h), yielding the condition 




(9) 


Also, there are a number of terms linear in h and multiplied by 
cos (S/h); these terms together yield the relation 

2S'o A'o + Ao S'o' + ? Ao = 0, 
r® AJ (SJ const. 

The first equation, (9), is a simple Hamilton-Jacobi equation for the 
radial dependence alone. It furnishes a real increase for S over the 
range of r between the classical perihelion and the classical aphelion. 
Outside this range the increase in is purely imaginary; therefore 
expression (8) will not be purely oscillatory outside the limits of 
the classical orbit but (apart from the slow dependence of A on r) 
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will exhibit exponential increase or decrease because of the appear- 
ance of hyperbolic functions. Equation (10) is of questionable 
validity outside the classical orbit, since the premise of short wave 
lengths there is completely unrealistic, and without that assump- 
tion eq. (10) should contain terms from the next approximation. 
For whatever this equation may be worth, though, it discourages 
us from looking for a compensatory exponential drop in ilo. We 
can start a purely exponential drop at the limits of the classical 
orbit if at the dividing point (where the potential energy equals E) 
the real part of So vanishes. That will be the case if both the 
perihelion and the aphelion are nodal points, that is, if the number 
of wave lengths between them is half-integral: 

/ *■“ dSa If « 

di" = 2 J Vrdr =‘ nic h = ^h. (11) 

This condition again is equivalent to the old phase-integral quantiza- 
tion. 

Summing up our present interpretation of the phase-integral 
quantization, we may say that this method corresponds to the most 
elementary diffraction theory in optics, in which we use Huygens’s 
principle for the construction of wave fronts but at the same time 
recognize the existence of definite phase angle values on these wave 
fronts, which are then used to determine diffracted intensities. 

1 1 .2. Time-independent perturbation theory without degeneracies 

Frequently we encounter a situation in which a system moves 
under the influence of forces that can be divided into a set of pre- 
vailing forces, determining the principal features of the system, and 
a set of much weaker •perturbing forces, modifying but not completely 
obliterating the characteristics determined by the prevailing forces. 
The approximation methods to be presented in this and the follow- 
ing sections are designed to cope with this situation. In order to 
have some specific set of circumstances in mind, the reader might 
think of an atom whose electrons are subject not only to the internal 
forces of thqatom but also to an external applied electric or magnetic 
field. 

In this section we shall address ourselves to the simplest conceiv- 
able case: that both the prevailing and the perturbing forces are 
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time-independent and that the system has only single (nondegener- 
ate) discrete energy levels. In later sections we shall consider more 
involved cases. In order to keep the calculations to the irreducible 
minimum, we shall consider a single particle in rectilinear canonical 
coordinates. The time-independent Schrodinger equation in con- 
figuration space is then 

= {v = v + kV)- (12) 

0 1 
V is the potential of the prevailing forces, and kV is the potential 

of the perturbing forces. The small parameter k has been intro- 
duced because we shall expand the solution of eq. (12) into a power 
series in ascending powers of k: 

^ = ^ + + + • • • . (13) 

0 

is a solution of the unperturbed problem, 

A2 0 0 0 0 

+ = (14) 

and we have assumed that the only square-integrable solutions 
0 0 0 

existing are ^i, 1 ^ 2 , * • • , , each belonging to a different 

0 

value of the energy, Et. The whole purpose of the perturbation 
theory is to ascertain systematically the higher approximations if 
the zeroth-order approximation (the solutions of the unperturbed 
problem) is known. Naturally, the theory must furnish us with 
two separate pieces of information, the perturbed energy levels 
and the perturbed characteristic functions. We shall obtain both. 

Before we can launch into the perturbation theory proper, we 
must first discuss two mathematical properties of the unperturbed 
solutions, which we shall need. The first property is the ortho- 
gonality of the characteristic functions; the second is the expansion 
theorem for arbitrary functions. First the orthogonality theorem: 
We claim that the integral la, 

lik f_\h}kdx = 0 {iy^k), 


(15) 
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vanishes whenever i and k are different. For proof, we replace first 
one and then the other of the two factors under the integral from the 
wave equation by the expression 


0 

= 


1/0 *2 Ov 

Thus we get for two different expressions, 

1/./00 »2 OOv 

^ J ^ V* j dx 

1//00 ft*0 Ov 

“Jj 


(16) 


(17) 


But we can prove that the two integrals (without the factors in 
front) are equal if only the wave functions are square>integrable. 
Their difference 

f f ht f 0 0 0 0 

“2-si 

(18) 

fit r 0 0 0 0 

= ^ 9 (^* grad ^?) • n dS, 


a surface integral because of Green’s theorem.* Since the surface 
integral is to be extended over a surface at infinity, it will vanish; 
square-integrability imposes on the wave functions a more rapid 
drop than is necessary to ensure the vanishing of the surface integral 
in question. But in eq. (17) these two equal integrals are multiplied 
by different factors (since we have assumed the absence of degenera- 
cies); therefore both the two integrals on the right, and /a itself, 
must vanish. If all the characteristic functions are normalized, we 
call the set of characteristic functions a set of orthonormal fimctions 
or, for short, an orthonormal set. 

The expansion theorem deals with the representation of an arbi- 
trary square-integrable function /(x) by a series of orthonormal 
functions Suppose we set ourselves the task of finding that sum 


* Green’s theorem is a special application of Gauss’s theorem. To prove it 
one must interpret the Laplacian as the divergence of a gradient and also carry 
out an integration by parts in each term under the integral ( 18 ). 
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F of given orthonormal functions, 

«o 

F — ^ Ck ifk, (19) 

k-l 

which deviates as little as possible from the given function /. As a 
measure of deviation, we form the absolute square of the difference 
(f — F) and integrate this positive-definite function over the whole 
domain of the coordinates x; 

A* = / (J* - F*)(f - F) dx. (20) 

A* will vanish only if / and F are “almost everywhere” equal, and 
for most purposes this means equal everywhere except where / has 
points of discontinuity. Regardless of whether A^ can be made to 
vanish, we wish to adjust the coefficients Ck so that A^ becomes as 
small as possible. If we substitute for F in eq. (20) the complete 
expansion (19), we find that the expression to be minimized is 

A* = / rfdx +Xctck-X\ck [ /*^*dx + ctf /^2dxl. 

( 21 ) 

The partial derivatives of A^ with respect to the various Ck must 
vanish: 

= //*^*dx = 0 

* •' ( 22 ) 
c* = j f^k dx, ct = j f* i>k dx. 

Thus we find that the coefficient of each function in the orthonormal 
set is completely determined, regardless of the choice of the other 
functions, as long as that choice does not violate the orthonormality 
of the set. 

If we choose the coefficients in the expansion in accordance with 
eq. (22), we find that A® takes the value 

A*= / 1/lMx - i; M* > 0, (23) 

leading to BesseVa inequality, 

i;M*< / 1/1* dx. 

1 


( 24 ) 
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The results obtained so far do not completely exhaust the expansion 
theorem. The remaining question is whether can be made zero 
for all square-integrable functions f(x). If it can be, we call the 
orthonormal set 4'k complete. We shall not prove it here, but the 
fact is that the characteristic functions of a Hamiltonian of the form 
(14) comprise a complete orthonormal set if all possible states are 
bound, and this statement completes the expansion theorem. We 
shall now return to our perturbation problem. 

Collecting all the terms in eq. (12) that are linear in k, we get 
1 

for the function the condition 

1 01 10 01 10 

— = — 'pk V V 4'k = Ek Ek ypk. (25) 

/ m 

0 

If we multiply this last equation by and integrate over all space, 
we get 

h* f 0 1 To 1 f 0 i 0 

- ^ V* dx + j Fo rpkdx+ I ypt V 4>k dx 

= Ek j h k dx + Ek Sik, (26) 

the last term because of the orthonormality of the unperturbed 
characteristic functions. The first term can be transformed with 
the help of Green’s theorr'm and because of the vanishing of the 
surface integral at infinity: 

f h it dx = f k V* k dx. (27) 

Because of the zeroth-order eciuation, we have 

Ii2 0 0 0 0 

+ = (28) 

J m 

and hence eq. (26) can be given the form 

/ OOl 0 0^01 1 

^/fc F dx == {Ek — Ei) J dx 4“ Ek iik» (29) 

(The sununation convention is not to apply to any of these equa- 
tions!) Equation (29) holds whether we choose the two indices t 
and k equal or different. But now we must .distinguish these two 
choices, because they give us different bits of information. Setting 
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k, we find 

i* “ / F|J*|‘dx. (30) 

For all other choices we get 

/ o 1 1 r 1 0 0 

ri^kdx = -5— !-5- / F^?^*dx (t ^ k). (31) 

Et - Ei •' 

Equation (30) tells us how to determine the disturbed energy level. 
All we have to do is to integrate the perturbing potential over all 
space, using the absolute square of the unperturbed wave function 
for weighting. Equation (31), on the other hand, furnishes us with 
the integrals that we need, according to eq. (22), for expanding the 

perturbation in terms of the unperturbed wave functions. Only 

0 

the coefficient of the function remains undetermined, and we may 
set it equal to zero. The first-order perturbation functions are 
therefore 

( yhkil- (32) 

»v* Ek — Ex’' 

Equations (30) and (32) are the fundamental equations of per- 
turbation theory. For many purposes, however, it is necessary 
to go over to second-order and even higher terms. The procedure 
is the same in all orders. 

11.3. Deseneracies 

If some of the energy levels of the unperturbed case coincide, 
if they are degenerate, the method developed in Section 11.2 must be 
modified. First of all, the proof of orthogonality of the character- 
istic functions given previously is based on the argument that the 
two energies Ei and Ek, which appear in eq. (17), are different 
(unless i ^ k). If there are several independent characteristic 
functions belonging to the same energy level, then any linear com- 
bination of these functions is again a characteristic function. 
Although not every conceivable set of such degenerate characteristic 
fimctions is orthonormal to begin with, we can always construct a 
set of linear combinations that has that property. In what follows, 
we shall assume that this has been done. 
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But even though we can again assume that all the eigenfunctions 
are orthonormal, the procedure followed in the preceding section 
cannot be carried through entirely. As we come to eq. (32), some 
of the denominators in that expression for the expansion coefficients 
of the first-order perturbation may vanish, leading to impossible 
results. We must, therefore, proceed more cautiovisly. The per- 
turbation may remove the degeneracy, and if that happens, only 
certain linear combinations of the degenerate zeroth-order charac- 
teristic functions are suitable for the starting of the perturbation 
calculation. If we use the wrong combinations for a start, we shall 
get contradictions as we attempt to determine the first-order 

corrections. Accordingly, we shall introduce into eq. (25) as a 

0 

zeroth-order solution a linear combination of the belonging to 
the same level, with unknown coefficients which will be deter- 
mined subsequently. Equation (25) then assumes the form 

— 2^ V* + F + V Ua Ek Ua i>ka, (33) 

a— 1 a— 1 

where n is the number of degenerate characteristic functions belong- 

0 

ing to the same level Ek. The secondary index a serves to identify 

the different eigenfunctions belonging to the same unperturbed 
0 

energy level Ek. Next we shall multiply this whole equation in 
turn by each one of the degenerate unperturbed eigenfunctions 
0 

The result is 

^ i^kft, VV*) + (^Wj F ^k) + ^1 Uai^kf, V i^ka) 
i m 

a— 1 

0 0 1 1 0 0 

= Eki^kff, ft) + Ek u«(ft^, fta) 

a""l 

= Eki^k 0 , ft) EkUfi (jS == 1, • • • , n). (34) 

In order to shorten the notation, we have introduced for the integrals 
that arise the abbreviating symbol 

f f * X dx = (0, x). 


(36) 
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(ikf, VV*) = (VVw, it). (36) 

Then in eq. (34) the first two terms on the left cancel with the first 
term on the right, and we have left: 


2 V - Sfa i*]«. = 0, , 09 = 1, . . . , n). (37) 

Thus we have a set of n linear homogeneous equations for the n 
unknowns It is well known that a nonvanishing solution will 
exist only if the determinant of the coefficients vanishes. If we 
further abbreviate the notation by writing 


/ 


0 10 0 10 1 

F dx s {rfni,, V if-ta) = Vfia, 


(38) 


we find that the necessary condition for a nonvanishing zeroth- 
order solution is 


1 1 1 

Vn - E,, Vn 


det \ V^ ^ h$a Ek\ = det 


Vn 



= 0. (39) 


A very similar equation must be solved in the theory of elasticity 

if we look for principal directions of the stress tensor or the strain 

tensor (MAE, pp. 80 ff.). Again, eq. (39) is called the secular 

equation of the problem, and we can use it as a determining equation 
1 

for the unknown Ek. 

1 

On the strength of the original definition for the symbol V^af 
these n* quantities satisfy the relationship 

h = Va,, (40) 

and it is said that these numbers form a Hermitian rrwirix. In 
the realm of square arrays of complex numbers, Hermiticity is the 
analogue to symmetry for similar arrays of real numbers. 

We shall use the property of Hermiticity to prove two important 

1 

properties of the solutions. First, all the solutions Ek of the secular 
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equation are real. To prove it, we take eqs. (37), multiply each 
of them by u% and add the n resulting expressions: 



1 

7/Ja Ua 


-kx = 0. 

S-1 


(41) 


Because of the Hermiticity, the first term is a real number. The 
1 

coefficient of Ek is real, nonvanishing, and positive definite. There- 
fore all roots of the secular equation are real. 

Second, we shall prove the property of orthogonality for two 

1 

different sets of solutions for the Ek if they belong to two different 
roots of the secular equation, say 

II 1 II 

Ek = t, Ek = 6. (42) 


Again we write down eqs. (37) for the two solutions, once after 
taking the conjugate complex: 


» 1 I II 

X Vfia Ua — eUf = 0, 

a * 1 




II 


a— 1 


pa 


% 


-* — 


II II 

€ Ug = 0. 


(43) 


II I 

Then we multiply the first equation by the second by sub- 
tract the results from each other, and sum over all /3. Our result is 



I II 


I II 


I II 


^-1 


(44) 


Because of the Hermiticity, the double sum vanishes. To show that 
it does, we must first apply eq. (40) to the second term in the double 
sum and then interchange the symbols for the two summation 
indices a and /9. The result of these operations is that the second 
term becomes identical with the first, except for the sign, and they 
cancel. Thus the left-hand side of eq. (44) vanishes. The right- 
hand side is a product, and one of the two factors must vanish. 

I II 

If the two perturbation energies c and e are different, it follows 
immediately that 



( 46 ) 
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In this case, the perturbing potential has served to remove the 
degeneracy. As a result, an energy level that is single in the unper- 
turbed system splits up into several closely adjacent energy levels 
in the perturbed system. Such systems of energy levels are called 
mtiUiplete in spectroscopy, and the appearance of such multiplets is 
often referred to as the fine structure of the originally single level. 

I II 

The other possibility is that the roots c and e of the secular equa- 
tion are equal. Here the perturbing potential has failed to remove 
the degeneracy, and the u. remain undetermined, since any linear 
combination of solutions belonging to the same multiple root t 
is again a solution of the wave equation up to the first order. Sub- 
sequent orders of the perturbation calculation may or may not 
remove the degeneracy, or any order may remove the degeneracy 
partiaUy, splitting the energy level into m < n different levels. All 
these contingencies actually arise in physically interesting situations, 
for instance in the theory of the Stark effect on polar molecules, 
where the degeneracy of the rigid rotator with respect to m remains 
imchanged in the first-order p>erturbation but becomes partially 
removed in the second-order perturbation. 

The perturbation theory applied to degenerate systems puts 
into sharper focus the whole question of alternative methods of 
quantization, which we had occasion to discuss within the frame- 
work of the older quantum theory in Section 8.2. We find now 
that in a degenerate system it is always possible to replace one set 
of orthonormal eigenfunctions belonging to one energy level by 
another set of orthonormal functions, the latter set consisting of 
suitable linear combinations of the former. But if a small modifica- 
tion of the force field, a perturbation, removes the degeneracy, only 
certain combinations even in the zeroth-order calculation are 
adapted to the modified problem. However, the correct set of 
combinations is not always the same; it depends on the coefficients 
in the secular equation (39), and these coefficients are determined 
by the pe^urbing potential. It may appear strange that a very 
small perturbing potential will determine the choice of linear 
combmations in the unperturbed system. Such a large effect by 
small causes appears to contradict our usual experience about the 
continuous dependence of the effect on the cause, the cause in this 
case being the Schrddinger equation and the effect the characteristic 
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functions. The physical explanation of this apparent paradox is 
that we have looked specifically for stationary solutions. In the 

0 

case of an almost degenerate system, all the combinations of are 

very nearly stationary, but only the solutions of the secular equation 

are completely stationary. If we start with a wrong combination, 

we shall find that slow, ‘‘secular” changes take place; and the 

smaller the perturbing forces that remove the degeneracy, the slower 

are these changes. But if we look for completely stable states, then 

we shall find that these depend critically on the nature of the 

perturbing potential, no matter how small we choose it. In other 

1 

words, it is the functional dependence of V on the coordinates, not 
the amplitude factor k in eq. (12), that determines the correct 
zeroth-order combinations. In the next section we shall find just 
what happens when we start with the wrong combination. 

1 1 .4. Time-dependent perluibation theory 

In this section we shall describe the methods that apply when we 
are interested in transitions from one stationary state to another. 
Let us consider a system that in the absence of perturbations 
possesses only discrete stationary states. Some of the states may 
be degenerate but need not be so. If we apply a perturbation that 
is itself a function of the time, for instance an external alternating 
electric or magnetic field, there will be no stationary perturbed 
levels; nevertheless, we may represent the instantaneous wave func- 
tion at any time as the linear superposition of the characteristic 

® --Bkt 

functions of the unperturbed eigenfunctions ^kC ^ , because of the 

expansion theorem. The coefficients of this expansion will then be 

themselves functions of the time t, and they will be an indication of 

0 

the change in probability of finding any one particular state 
This probability can be realized in a conceptual experiment if we 
can switch off the perturbing forces completely and then find in 
which state is our (now unperturbed) system. 

Time-dependent perturbation theory is also possible if the 
applied perturbation itself is constant in time. Although the 
methods presented in the last two sections are then applicable, we 
may also, with perfect justification, shift our inquiry and, instead 
of asking for the new energy levels, ask for the rapidity with which a 
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certain unperturbed state changes over into some other unper- 
turbed state. Thus the time-dependent methods are applicable for 
both time-dependent and constant perturbing forces. 

One more remark is necessary before we can launch into the 
theory proper. How are we going to measure the probability of 
finding any particular state if the wave function is a mixture of 
several unperturbed eigenfunctions? Such a mixture would have 
the form 

0 = i) Ck(t) i(x) (46) 

k-l 

It would not do to set the probabilities equal to the expansion 
coeflicients Ck themselves, because these expansion coefficients will 
in general be complex and their sum will not be equal to unity, 
though the sum of the individual probabilities — the probability of 
finding the system in some state — must be 1. But the expansion 
theorem, which enables us to set in eq. (23) equal to zero, tells 
us that the sum of the absolute squares of the Ck equals 1 provided 

the wave function ^(x, 0 is normalized. Therefore we shall assume 

0 

that the probability of finding the state <^k is determined by the real 
non-negative quantity 

To start our development itself, we shall substitute the expansion 
(46) into the time-dependent Schrodinger equation, 

h* 0 1 hM, 

-^VV+(F + *F)^-hfg-0, (47) 

and thus obtain a system of ordinary differential equations of the 
first order for the c*. Straightforward calculation yields first 

+ 2 0*. - & «.) - 0 0. - 1‘) 

V 

Because the <^k are assumed to be solutions of the unperturbed wave 
equation, three terms cancel mutually, leading to the simpler set of 
equations 
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kV ^ c* ik + 2 r 

^Bit ® 

Let us now multiply this equation by the factor ^ and integrate 
over z. If we use again the abbreviating notation introduced in 
eqs. (35) and (38), we find that the integration disposes of the 
space-dependent functions and that we are left with differential 
equations for the cu'. 

+ I ^ <c Vi* c* = 0 (Z = 1, 2, • • •)• (50) 

These equations form an infinite set for an infinite number of 
unknowns, the Ck. A solution in closed form is usually out of the 
question, but there are a number of special situations we shall 
examine. Let us start with the assumption that the perturbation 
itself does not depend on the time and that the Vik are therefore 
constants. Then the coefficients of the equations are trigonometric 
functions, and it is reasonable to look for solutions that are also 
sinusoidal functions of the time. However, this approach, though 
successful, in general will not lead to new knowledge. Such solu- 
tions will incorporate into the time-dependence of the ct, the addi- 
tional small frequencies appearing in the exponentials of the 
stationary perturbed eigenfunctions. In general, then, in such 
solutions the phase angle of the c* will gradually change linearly in 
time, but the change in absolute magnitude will be minute, and it 
is only the magnitude of the Ck that measures probability. The 
reason for the slightness of the change can be understood thus: The 
coefficients of eq. (50) are small, because they contain the small 
factor k; at the same time they oscillate rapidly, at atomic frequen- 
cies. Unless the induced change in cu on the left is appreciable 
during half a period of oscillation of the coefficients, the next half- 
period will induce a cancellation of the effect of the first half-period. 

The exception to this general rule is the possibility that some 
of the coefficients may not oscillate rapidly, because the two energy 
levels Efi and Ei are either closely adjacent or even identical. In 
that case, considerable changes in the magnitudes of the two 
coefficients involved are possible, both in the degenerate and in the 
nearly degenerate case. Let us assume the simplest possible case. 
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that only two energy levels, call them a and b, are closely adjacent 
or coincident. We may disregard all the other terms in eqs. (50) 
and retain merely those involved in transitions between a and 6. 
The two equations to be considered are then 

i«i + ^ <c(F„ c« 4- Vat Cb) = 0, 

dfc 4* ^ Ca 4" Vtb Cfc) = 0 (51) 

[r«., Vtb real, Vba = Fi, ^ (^. “ ^»)]- 

These two equations (which are admittedly only approximately 
valid, but actually contain all the interesting aspects of the situa- 
tion) can be solved in closed form. We shall try sinusoidal depend- 
ence, but not the same for the two coefficients. Let us introduce 


Ca = Oa 
Cb = Ob 


( 52 ) 


where the amplitudes Ua and Ub and the frequency a remain to be 
determined. If we substitute our trial expression back into the 
differential equations (51), we get 

1 1 
(11 « 4" K.Vaa 4" 4 n «<I») Oo 4" nV ab <4 = 0, 

(53) 

1 1 ^ ' 
a« -f- (A « 4- *^66 — i A wab) Ok => 0. 

These constitute a set of homogeneous linear equations for the 
amplitudes Oa and a», which possess nonvanishing solutions only 
if the determinant of the coefficients vanishes: 


A* «* 4’ *(Fa« 4" F66)A « 4" 4 a (Oa»x(F66 — Foo) — 4 A* <i)*j 

4 - IcWaa Vbb - K^\Vab\^ = 0 . ( 54 ) 

This condition is a typical secular equation for the frequency a. 
The two solutions are 

A« - 4k(F»6 - F,.) ± V**1F,*1*4-4A* n* 


j^Q 


«,*4-j(F.-- Vbb). 


} 


( 55 ) 
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As a result, we get two different sets of relations between the 
coefficients Oa and 05 . If we choose the positive sign for the root in 
eq. (55), we have 

+ i A* at + kV^ at = 0, (56) 

or kV*^ at + ft* - i A o) ajj- = 0. (57) 

Equations (56) and (57) are equivalent. If, on the other hand, we 
choose the negative sign for the root, we shall get the two equivalent 
relations 



The most general solution of our problem is a linear combination of 
these alternatives, but each one by itself represents a stationary 
possibility. A short calculation will show that if uab vanishes and 
hence if we have a degenerate case, then the secular equation (54) 
is just the one we would have encountered in the time-independent 
degenerate-perturbation calculation of Section 11.3; and if SI is 
assumed large, then the solution with and a+ represents the 
perturbed level b, whereas the solution with the negative signs 
for the root represents the perturbed level a of the theory of Section 
11 . 2 . 

We may wish to consider the case in which the perturbation is 
“switched on” at the time zero and where previously the system was 
deffnitely in state a. To work out this situation, we must find a 
linear combination so that at the designated time the probability 
for b vanishes. Again, if Wab is large, this initial condition calls 
for a large value of the a~, with just a small admixture of the a+, 
because, rigorously, our initial condition leads to 

of + = 0, (59) 

and to satisfy it we must have a+ < 3 C a-. But what if the two 
energy levels are closely adjacent? Our solutions show that we 
may expect a serious mixture of the two stationary solutions if 

K|Fa6| SI. 


(60) 
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In that case, the coefficients in eqs. (56), (57), and (58) are all of 
the same order of magnitude. As a result, the actual magnitude 
of the coefficients Ca and ct, 

c« = (o+ + a- e-'-'O, .... 

( 61 ) 

Ci == e“2"*“(ai- e<“*‘ + <?-"“*), 

depends on the phase relations between the two terms in each. 
Originally, the phases of Ch are 180° apart. The largest probability 
for h will be found when they are in phase; and since the beat 
frequency is («■•■ — «~), that will be the case after a time 



The rate at which the probability changes depends on both this time 
constant and on the maximum amplitude that the b-probability 
can achieve before decreasing again. This amplitude is a compli- 
cated quantity, which, however, is of the order of magnitude of I ; 
that is, it is neither very small, nor greater than 1. We may, 
therefore, say that the average rate at which the probability 
changes is of the order of the inverse of the expression (62), provided, 

K 1 

of course, that Wab is not large compared with ^ | Fab|. Under these 

circumstances, the average rate at which transitions occur will be 

1 1 

of the order of magnitude of ^ k| ^ 061 . 

Now we shall consider another important possibility, namely, 
that the perturbing potential is not constant but has a sinusoidal 
dependence on the time t. This situation occurs first of all in the 
case that monochromatic radiation is incident on an otherwise 
isolated system. 

1 1 .5. Semiclatsical radiation theory 

Let us consider the transitions induced by a perturbing force that 
is sinusoidal, 

V = A(x) cos (ut + S). 


(63) 
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For the wave function we shall use expression (46) again, in which 
the time-dependence of the unperturbed wave functions is intro- 
duced explicitly, so that the (slow) time-dependence of the coeffi- 
cients Cft is a direct consequence of the perturbation. If we substi- 
tute expression (46) and the perturbing potential (63) into the 
time-dependent Schrodinger equation (47), we get the following 
differential equations for the ct: 

^ + T K Aik cos (ti>< -f- 5) ^ Ck — 0, 

* (64) 

Aifc = j ikt 4>k A(x) dx. 

This set of equations plays the same role as eqs. (50) in the case of 
a constant perturbing potential. The method of finding solutions 
is quite similar to the previous calculation. We shall again look 
for solutions in which the Ck are sinusoidal. 

Transitions will not take place to any considerable extent if 
the coefficients of the Ck on the right-hand side oscillate rapidly, 
for the reasons discussed in the previous section. But whereas for 
time-independent perturbations transitions take place between 
closely adjacent levels, particularly between states belonging to the 
same unperturbed degenerate energy level, the condition in our 
present case is that the absolute magnitude of the frequency 

wifc = ^ {El — Ek), (65) 


differs only slightly from the applied perturbing frequency a. 

Let us consider that for two particular states denoted by sub- 
scripts a and b there is near-resonance in this sense, and for no other 
sets of states; then again we may disregard all terms that do not 
directly refer to a or 6. Thus we get 


We now set 


+ T >^A^ cos (a>< -|- 5) e”“* Ck — 0, 
n 

+ X •(Aim cos (ti>< 5) Ca = 0 

n 

{Aka ^ Ai). 

cos («< -!-«)= -I- «-«“*+*>]. 


. ( 66 ) 


(67) 
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In the expression 

(08) 

one of the two terms will have a slow time-dependence but the other 
will not; which one is the interesting term depends on whether <aik 
is a positive or a negative quantity. In any case let us call the smaU 
difference 

« ± «i* =* A. (69) 

Then we may omit the fast-changing term in eqs. (66), and we are 
left with the system of equations 


c« + ^ Aab Cb = 0, 
4 4- Ca = 0. 


(70) 


We shall solve these equations again by sinusoidal functions. We 
set 

C, = fla, 

(71) 

Cb = 06 , ' ^ 

choosing the difference in time-dependence of Ca and Cb bo that both 
terms in each equation assume the same functional dependence on t. 
The final set of equations for the new constants Oa, 06 is 


i A^ a„ + ^ e** Aa6 06 = 0, 
^ Ai, Oa -f- ^ A^ 06 = 0. 


(72) 


These equations can be solved only if the frequency u' is chosen 
so that the determinant of the coefficients vanishes. Thus w* obeys 
the equation 



(73) 


This equation is much simpler than the corresponding (54), and 
consequently the remainder of the calculation is fairly brief. We 
shall first work out the relations obeyed by the coefficients Oa, 06. 
Depending on the choice of sign in the expression for a', we get 
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o+ = -h 


ccz = he' 


kA^ 


at- 


(74) 


If we let the perturbing potential tend to zero, the “ + ” solution 
is the one in which we have a pure 6 state, and the “ — ” solution 
goes over into a pure a state. 

We shall now consider an initial state that is purely a. In that 
case, we must choose our two coefficients and ojf' so that the 
initial amplitude of the b state vanishes: 


+ or = 0. 


(76) 


We can now easily determine the amplitudes of both states for all 
times other than t = 0. The two expressions are 


Co = 2e*^e‘* (|w'| cos [w'li + 5 A sin jw'lO, 

cj = —2iafe ^ sin 


(76) 


ag* must be chosen so that initially |ca|^ equals unity. With this 
normalization, we find after a brief calculation that the absolute 
squares of the coefficients Co and Cb are, respectively. 


and 


|C«1* - 1 - iCfrI* 

I- n _ I 12 sin® |w'|i 


(77) 


The result just obtained is approximate insofar as we have dis- 
regarded the contributions of all rapidly oscillating terms in the 
equations. Nevertheless, formulas (77) are quite adequate for 
most purposes. They give information both on how large the 
maximum probability for transitions can become and at which rate 
the probability for the induced state (b) increases. Complete 
transition to the new state will take place (at some particular time) 
only if A vanishes, that is, in accordance with eq. (69), if resonance 
is perfect. Even then, transitions will occur back and forth at a 
regular rhythm. With imperfect resonance, there is always a finite 
minimum for the probability of finding state a. 
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The speed with which the state of maximum ^-probability is 
reached depends, of course, on the frequency parameter ta', which 
is given by eq. (73). This frequency is always finite if there is a 
finite perturbing force constant xAat, but it has its least value for 
perfect resonance. If the resonance is very poor, the oscillations 
will be very rapid but small in amplitude, and they will not differ 
from any of the other small oscillations that we have systematically 
disregarded. 

These results have been confirmed and applied in great detail 
in the so-called molecular-heam romance melhod initiated by I. I. 
Rabi and coworkers.* In this method, a molecular beam that is 
homogeneous with respect to the velocity of the particles and, as 
far as possible, with respect to their internal states, is passed 
through a magnetic or electric field oscillating at a controlled fre- 
quency. Transitions of the molecules are observed as a function 
either of the perturbing frequency or, very often, of the level 
separation, which itself is a magnetically or electrically induced 
perturbation separation and can be varied continuously by the 
experimenter. These experiments have been used for precision 
determinations of magnetic dipole and electric quadrupole moments. 

We shall not go through the complete theory of the Rabi method 
but shall apply our results to the transitions in an atom induced by 
a field of electromagnetic radiation. Let us consider some atom 

whose electronic states are completely determined by some Schrod- 

0 

inger equation with a Hamiltonian H and with certain wave func- 
tions exp (-•&<) and energy levels Ek. We assume 

that this atom is acted on by a field of radiation, with all frequencies 
and all directions of propagation represented, and we ask what 
transitions will be observed if the atom is known to be initially in a 
state a. Naturally, transitions may take place to all other states, 
and therefore we shall ask more particularly at which rate transitions 
occur into the state b. 

In carrying out the calculations, we shall use an approach that, 
strictly speaking, is inconsistent. Though we shall treat the atom 
quantum-mechanically, we shall deal with the radiation field as if 
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the electric and magnetic field strengths were ordinary classical 
quantities. Actually, we know that the radiation field itself must 
have quantum properties; probably the strongest evidence to this 
effect is the success of Planck’s theory of cavity radiation. Never- 
theless, the interaction between an atom and radiation can be 
represented fairly well by the ’’semiclassical” method that we shall 
follow here, except that we are unable to obtain a reasonable theory 
of the spontaneous emission, the fact that an excited atom will drop 
spontaneously into a lower state and emit a photon in the process. 
The consistent treatment of the radiation problem requires con- 
siderably more conceptual and mathematical tools than we shall 
bring to bear on the problem; if the reader will keep in mind 
the limited validity of the derivations that will follow, the semi- 
classical treatment also is rather instructive in teaching us how 
time-dependent problems are to be treated in quantum mechanics. 

If we go back for a moment to expression (77), we find that 
initially the state h is produced at a vanishing rate; only when the 
probability of finding h is already finite will this probability con- 
tinue to increase (for a while) at a nonvanishing rate. In the case 
of incident radiation, which in nature is never strictly monochro- 
matic, we can and shall obtain right from the start a rate of forma- 
tion for b that is different from zero. We shall represent the 
incident radiation by means of a large sum of single-frequency 
components, thus: 

KVab^ic f F ^6 dF = 5) a. cos («. t + «,). (78) 

In radiation as it occurs in nature, the phase relations between 
different frequency components are completely random. They 
must be, because any nonrandom relationship would have to single 
out a particular origin in time (say an instant when all different 
vibrations or waves are in phase with each other). As for the 
amplitudes, we cannot work out a connected theory unless there is 
a possibility of defining an intensity per unit band width of fre- 
quency, some quantity of the dimension of ergs per cm* per cycle. 
Since wave intensities are generally proportional to the squared 
amplitude' (rather than the amplitude itself), we shall assume that 
for a band width chosen neither too small nor too large it is possible 
to define a quantity J (a), 
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J («) ^ 2 “• (« — 0 <«.<«+ 0), (79) 


and that J is a smooth function of its argument. The actual 
energy density per unit band width will always be proportional to 
J, but the constant of proportionality will depend on the particular 
type of wave considered. 

We shall now consider an instant of time < > 0 but close enough 
to t = 0 to make the probability of finding h still very small. In 
that case, because of the randomness of the phases, we may assume 
that the probability of finding state b is simply the algebraic sum 
of all the probabilities induced by the individual single-frequency 
waves, or, according to eq. (77), 



We cannot carry out this summation rigorously, but we shall 
determine an approximate expression. First of all, if the amplitudes 
of the individual waves are sufficiently small, we may replace, for 
small values of t only, w', by i A«. Obviously, for large values of A,, 
this substitution is harmless. For small values of A„ that is, near 
the resonance peak, the error made in u', is considerable, but not 
the error in the value of (sin |«I|//wI)*) since this value tends to /*, 
regardless of the value of ta',. Thus the substitution 


hi* 


1 2 sin* I A, t 

iA* " 


(81) 


for the better formula (80) is actually quite harmless as long as t is 
sufficiently small, and we shall be interested primarily in the value 
of expression (80) as t tends to zero. 

Next, using the defining equation (79), we shall replace the sum 
in (80) by an integral. 


hi* 




j, ^ sin*[i(l««*l — w)<]d« 

i(ra"-«?-“ 



In this integral, the factor / is a smooth function of the argument, 
while the other factor has a sharply peaked maximum for A » 0. 
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We can get a pretty good approximation by putting J in front of the 
integral, giving its argument the value at the peak: 

1 /•- 

(83) 

Thus we end up with the expression 


W ~ ^ AM) ‘ (J\ = t). (84) 

As a result of our introduction of broad-band radiation, the prob- 
ability of the state 6, being zero initially, has a nonvanishing rate of 
increase. This rate is, at least at first, 


d|cg| 

dt 


«-o 




(8S) 


Equation (85) holds both when the atom is raised to a higher 
energy level and when it is dropped to a lower level. We call these 
two processes absorption of radiation and indvced emission, respec- 
tively. That lc?| increases linearly with time (instead of quad- 
ratically) can be understood in such a way that at first a relatively 
broad frequency band causes transitions from a to h, but this band 
narrows down very rapidly as the trigonometric function in eq. (77) 
begins to decrease. This •'apid contraction of the contributing 
band is responsible for the modified dependence of |c|| on the time t. 

Equation (85) completes our task, except insofar as we have yet 
to relate the function J to the radiation intensity per unit band 
width of an electromagnetic radiation field. In electrostatic 
(Gaussian) units, the contribution of a single-frequency plane wave 
to the energy density of the radiation field equals 

= ( 86 ) 


€t, = max |E.| = max |B,|. 

CU is the amplitude of both the electric and the magnetic vectors. 
The total energy density U per unit band width of a radiation field 
is related to the quantities Ct. in the same maqner as the function J 
is related to the amplitudes ct, by means of eq. (79). Our task is 
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to relate the amplitude of a single plane wave of amplitude Ct« to the 
value of the resulting expression a„ as it occurs in eq. (78). We 
shall confine ourselves to the consideration of a single bound 
electron. 

Such an electron is bound to its atom by some conservative 
potential. In the presence of an electromagnetic field, and in the 
nonrelativistic approximation (which for most purposes is perfectly 
adequate in the realm of atomic energies), the total Hamiltonian 
of such an electron, without quantum-physical modifications, is 

[cf. M&E, p. 241, eq. (9.23)]. The relationship between the 
canonical momentum vector and the velocity is given by the relation 

p = m ± -f - A. (88) 

c 

In other words, in the presence of a magnetic potential A, the 
momentum differs from the usual mechanical expression, but the 
difference is very small. We can represent an electromagnetic plane 
wave solely by means of a vector potential A, without a scalar 
potential, with the added condition that the divergence of A vanish: 

div A = 0. (89) 

With these assumptions, and for small radiation intensities, we can 
set the Hamiltonian expression as 

In this expression, we shall treat the last term as the perturbing 
term. 

If we go over to the quantum-mechanical treatment, the 
Schrddinger equation that corresponds to the nonquantum Hamil- 
tonian (90) is 

-^VV+V(x)f--^.A-V^-]-i^ = 0. (91) 

2m ^ ' met t dt ' 

A question might arise as to whether the partial derivative in the 
perturbing term should not include the vector potential, but in view 
of the condition (89), such an inclusion would add nothing. 
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Evidently, if and ^ are two solutions of the unperturbed 

1 

time-independent Schrddinger equation, then kV^ is given by the 
expression 

= j (“> 

This expression can be further transformed and then assumes a form 
that is rather suggestive of its physical significance. 

First we shall make use of the fact that the wave length of 
visible light (which is responsible for most of the atomic transitions) 
exceeds atomic dimensions by a factor of the order of 10* and that, 
therefore, A is virtually constant throughout the domain in which 
the other two factors in the integrand of eq. (92) are significantly 
different from zero. Thus we may place A in front of the integral. 
Because of the connecting equations 

B = curl A, E = — - (93) 

c at 

the amplitude of the electric field strength is ca/c times the amplitude 
of the vector potential. If the amplitude of the electric field 
strength is again denoted by Ct« and if the unit direction of the 
electric field strength (which depends on its polarization) is denoted 
by 8., then eq. (92) turns into 

a. = - 4 — a. 8. • f •!,* V^»dF. (94) 

t TH <a J 

In this expression we must now evaluate the integral 

J 4>:v^dV. (96) 

To do so, we may attempt to form the analogy in wave mechanics 
to the classical principle that the momentum is m times the Velocity, 
and that the velocity is the time derivative of the “radius vector” 
(the combination of the coordinates of the particle). Accordingly, 
we shall form the time derivative of the expression 

X.* = / X ^ dF = I dv. 


(96) 
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If we make use of the fact that the wave functions yjfa, 'h obey the 
unperturbed Schrodinger equation, we may proceed as follows: 




= * 1 
2im J 

f (v*f:x^6 - tf^ixv^b)dv 


- 2 L) 

f v^5 - tPb) dv 



4^* dV. 

(97) 

Our resiilt is that 



Pa6 = m ^ ^ m - E,) 


(98) 


and 

o, = — - {Ea — Eb) Q, s, • Xoft ~ — e ft Cl, s, • x«6 (a> » u>„b). (99) 

Oi 

If we are to substitute this expression for a, into eq. (85) and 
thus to obtain the final expression for the rate at which the prob- 
ability for state b increases (the rate of transitions, in customary 
terminology), we must be able to tell something about the collima* 
tion and the polarization of the incident beam of radiation. If we 
assume, first, that the beam is perfectly collimated and that it is 
also perfectly polarized, then the vector s, is the same for all the 
component plane waves, and we may replace the dot product by 
the magnitude of the vector Xa6, multiplied by the cosine of the 
angle $ between the vector Xab and the direction of the electric 
vector of the incident polarization. In that case, using the relation- 
ship between the individual amplitudes 8, and the radiation inten- 
sity U, we get 

dicfti* 
dt 


8r c* ft* cos* $ |Xrt|» U. 


( 100 ) 
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If, on the other hand, the radiation is completely random, we must 
average over all possible values of the angle B from 0 to r, and we 
get, instead of eq. (100), 

= It e* ft* Ixofcl* U. (101) 


There remains only one question to discuss, and that is the 
properties and the significance of the integral that we have denoted 
by Xa6. 

Let us consider a single electron in a central-force field bound 
to the origin of the coordinate system. In spherical coordinates, we 
have found previously that the wave functions corresponding to 
stationary states can be represented as products of three factors, 
the first of which is a function of r only, the second a function of 6, 
and the last one a function of <l>. The integral called for by eq. (96) 
can also be carried out as the product of three separate integrals 
over the three spherical coordinates, inasmuch as each of the three 
rectangular coordinates x, y, and z, is also a product: 

X — r cos B cos 

y — r cos B sin 0, (102) 

2 = r sin B. 

The question arises undei what circumstances any one of the three 
integrals Xob, yat, or Zab may be expected to be different from zero. 
The answer is particularly simple if we consider only radiation 
incident along the z-axis. In that case, the electric vector is bound 
to lie in the x, 2 /-plane, and the component Zab of the vector Zat will 
certainly be perpendicular to the vector s, and therefore will make 
no contribution. Consequently, for the integral over the angle 
we have to evaluate the two single integrals 


Xbb = r COS 0 d<l>f 

Yob = sin 0 d^. 


(103) 


If we replace the two trigonometric functions by their complex 
representations, it is clear immediately that either of the two 
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integrals (103) can be nonssero only if the two quantum numbers 
ma and differ exactly by 1. By means of a similar consideration 
of the integral over the angle 0, it is possible to show that no com- 
ponent of the vector will differ from zero unless the quantum 
numbers Za and h differ exactly by 1. 

Our whole theory is only approximative, to be sure. But to the 
extent that it is valid, we find that electromagnetic radiation will 
cause transitions only between states for which the changes in 
I and m obey the selection rules 


AZ=±1, Am = ±1. (104) 

In fact, though transitions that disobey these selection rules are 
found occasionally, spectral lines that correspond to such “for- 
bidden” transitions are always weak, because their occurrence is 
due to a higher approximation. 

Now for the significance of Xa,. Since the absolute square of a 
wave function is to be interpreted as the probability density for the 
electron if it is in the state described by that function, the integral 
Xaa represents the center of mass of the probability distribution. 
In a central-force field and in a stationary state, this center of mass 
always coincides with the origin because the absolute square of the 
angular parts of the wave function is centrosymmetric (the value 
at two directly opposite points is always the same) . But if we form 
a nonstationary state that is composed of only the states a and b, 
then, because of the different time-dependence of these two states, 
we shall have “beats” with the angular frequency os„b, and we shall 
also have an off-center probability distribution that circulates about 
the center at the beat frequency. Such a mixed state will therefore 
embody an oscillating probability distribution for the charge that 
is capable of interacting with an incident electromagnetic wave. 
But the selection rules tell us that only mixtures between certain 
states will lead to such off-center distributions. Other mixtures 
may, however, lead to distributions with an oscillating quadrupole 
moment or higher moment of the probability distribution, and 
these higher moments may interact with the radiation field in higher 
approximations of the calculations. The “permitted” transitions, 
those which satisfy the selection rules (104), are also often called 
dipole transitions, for obvious reasons. 
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Problems 

1. Discuss the most common examples of quantum-theoretical models 
(particle in a box, harmonic oscillator, and so on) from the point of view of 
the WBK method of approximate treatment. 

2. In the actual solution of problems involving several degrees of free- 
dom, it is always important to find coordinate systems into which the 
problem ‘‘separates.” Discuss the concept of separability from the point 
of view of the nodal surfaces of characteristic solutions. 

3. Consider the problem of scattering in an inverse-square field (Ruther- 
ford scattering) in terms of the WBK approximation method. Construct 
first a system of Huygens wave fronts by solving the classical Hamilton- 
Jacobi equation of the system corresponding to an incident plane wave. 
By solving the “conservation law” (6) as well, you can construct an 
approximate wave function. 

4. Modify Problem 3 by assuming in addition to the inverse-square 
force law a small, spherically symmetric perturbing potential, such as 
r (Yukawa potential). The physical significance of such a potential is 
that scattering under the combined influence of Coulomb forces and nuclear 
forces probably obeys such a law. 

6. Using time-independent perturbation theory, work out the first- 
order Zeeman effect on the assumption that the wave functions of the 
unperturbed atom are perfectly known. 

6. Consider a nonstationary solution of a problem involving degen- 
eracies removed by a perturbing potential. Obtain approximate solutions 
by means of the WBK method and study the motion of the system of nodal 
surfaces under the influence of the perturbing potential. Compare your 
results with those obtained oy means of time-dependent perturbation 
calculations (Section 11.4). 



Chapter 12 
The Abstract Theory 

So far, we have presented quantum mechanics in terms of the 
early Schrodinger theory, which was formed in close analogy to the 
optics and diffraction theory of classical physics. In spite of this 
classical background, we found at every turn that the Schrodinger 
theory is not a classical theory, that it operates with concepts alien 
to the classical physicist. For a more complete understanding of 
the new theory, it is of the greatest importance to ascertain to what 
extent the wave picture is essential to its physical content and to 
what extent accidental. In this chapter we shall find that within the 
wave-mechanical formulation there is hidden a more abstract theory, 
a theory capable of many representations, of which wave mechanics 
is just one. An understanding of the abstract theory has made it 
possible to modify quantum mechanics further, to endow it with 
features that possess no classical analogue, and thus to incorporate 
not only the electronic spin but to assign to the forces between 
nuclear particles new properties {exchange forces) which are appar- 
ently required by the properties of the atomic nuclei but which are 
exceedingly hard to picture in terms of any classical model. 

1S.1. Observables 

To penetrate to the core of the new physics, we shall ask our- 
selves which features or statements of quantum mechanics corre- 
spond directly to physical facts. The wave functions themselves 
cannot be determined or observed experimentally, but energy levels 
can. So likewise can configurations, values for the momentum, the 
angular momentum, and many other physical properties that are 
meaningful in terms of both classical and quantum physics. Then 
how does quantum physics predict the value of such an observablef 
So far, we have not given a uniform answer to this question. As 
the first step of our analysis, we shall collect the partial answers 
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given up to now and then attempt to discover their common 
denominator. 

Let us begin with the configuration of a mechanical system, that 
is, with the individual coordinates. We find that in general a 
system does not have a well-defined configuration but rather a prob- 
ability distribution of all possible configurations. The only 
exception, if we want to call it that, is a wave function that is a 
Dirac delta function; with a delta function for any particular 
coordinate, that coordinate is known and predictable with certainty. 
But the delta function cannot be normalized, the integral over its 
square always diverges, and hence most of the integrals required to 
determine the expectation values of other observables diverge. 
Ordinarily, we must exclude non-normalizable functions as wave 
functions. 

For any other wave function, we cannot predict with certainty 
the result of an experiment measuring a particular coordinate Xh, 
but we can predict the distribution that will be obtained when 
measurements are carried out on a large number of identical systems. 
The mean value of x* is given by the integral 

X* = xjk f dV, ( 1 ) 

the integral to be extended over the whole configuration space. If 
we wish merely to ascertain the rms width of the probability dis- 
tribution for the coordinate*, we may do so by forming the expec- 
tation value of its square, x|, and subtracting from it the square of 
its expectation value, 

Ax| s (xfc — X*)* = xl — xi* 

= /jr ^ 

= /^I^*x2^d7- (/^f*x*^d7)* >0. 

This expression cannot become negative, and it will be different 
from zero for all wave functions that are square-integrable. 

Of course there is more to a distribution function than merely 
its centroid x* and its rms spread. If we wish to ascertain all 
its properties, we must determine the answers- to an infinity of ques** 
tions, all of which may be put into this formj **What is the prob- 
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ability of the coordinate Xh being found in a specified range of 
values?” If the specified range is denoted by the limits m and n, 
then the answer to the question is furnished by an integral having 
the form 

P(m, n) = f^rSixu)i^dV, 

f{xk) = 1, Xkf: (m, n), (3) 

/(xk) =0, xti (m, n). 


The function /(xt) is, to be sure, not analytic or even continuous, 
but it is otherwise a well-defined function of its argument. Natu- 
rally, this function must be constructed separately for any range 
(m, n) conceivable, but it exists, and thus all conceivable questions 
concerning the probability distribution of xx can be answered by 
means of integrals to be extended over the whole configuration 
space. 

Let us now turn to another type of observable, a linear momen- 
tum component px. In Section 9.3, we found that wave equations 
can be formulated in momentum space just as well as in configura- 
tion space. If we stick to the single-particle case and treat it in 
rectangular coordinates, we know, moreover, that the wave func- 
tion il(p, t) in momentum space will be normalized automatically 
if its Fourier transform in configuration space, ^(x, i) is normalized, 
because 


/ 1A|* dp = / 1^1* dx, 

A(p, 0 = (2 IT *)-« ^(x, t) dx. 


(4) 


This relationship is a mathematical identity that forms an integral 
part of Fourier theory. Thus there is nothing more natural than 
to assume that the probability of finding the momentum component 
px within a given range (r, s) is given by the integral 

P(r, s) = / A*f{px) A dp, 


/(P*) = li P* e (r, «), (5) 


/(pO =0, pt k (r, «), 


to be extended over all momentum space I This was, in fact, the 
attitude adopted in Section 9.2. By the same token, the expecta- 
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tion value of an arbitrary power of the momentum pg, is given by 
the integral 

M = fA*pgAdp. (6) 

We shall now transform this integral into one that is defined in 
configuration space. If we introduce again the Fourier transform 
of the function A , which is the function we obtain, after a number 
of transformations very similar to those carried out in Section 9.2 
in the derivation of the expression (9.38), 


pS 


Pi' Pi' Pi' 


■I 

■/*■(;) 






gJVi+JVf+^i ^ 

dx^* dx^* 


(7) 


dx. 


These integrals are somewhat similar to integrals (1), (2), and (3). 
They differ in that in (7) the expectation value is formed by an 
integral in which ^ is not multiplied by certain functions of Xk but 

h d 

is subjected to the differentiation operator as often as is 

required by the power N of the corresponding momentum compo* 
nent p*. 

Expression (7) permits us to derive a formula for every analytic 
function of the momentum components /(p), provided that the 
series of integrals (7) cc.iverges. This convergence depends, of 
course, both on the function / and on the wave function In 
particular, step functions with respect to momentum components 
of type (5) can usually be approximated by polynomials in p* to 
any desired degree of accuracy in any finite domain. If the wave 
function ^ drops off fast enough toward infinity, say exponentially, 
then this domain can always be chosen so that on the outside the 
contribution to the integrals (7) (of which in the case of an approxi- 
mation by polynomials there is only a finite number) is less than an 
arbitrary small amount e. Thus in principle we may use thfe wave 
function ^ in configuration space to determine in complete detail 
the probability distribution of the momentum components. The 
less detailed questions as to the centroid of the distribution and its 
rms spread can, of course, be dealt with by working out just two of 
the integrals (7). 
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We shall now consider a third important physical quantity of a 
mechanical system, its energy. We shall confine our attention first 
to the type of system in which all possible states of the system are 
bound states. In the harmonic oscillator, just one example of this 
type, all the solutions of the time-independent Schrodinger equation 
(10.7) are discrete, normalizable wave functions each belonging 
to a particular energy level Ek (some of which may coincide). 

Because of the expansion theorem discussed in Section 11.2, 
the most general solution of the time-dependent Schrodinger equa- 
tion (9.57) can in this case be represented as a series expansion in 
terms of the stationary solutions, 

^ = X Cfc = X ® ***** 

k k 

If ^ is to be normalized, then liecause of the orthonormality prop- 
erties of the <l>k (cf. Section 11.2 again), the coefficients Ck satisfy the 
relationship 

^ = 1. (9) 

The probability of finding the A;th state in an experiment 
designed to determine the state of a system equals the absolute 
square of the appropriate coefficient, |c*|®. Therefore the prob- 
ability distribution for the quantity E is discontinuous, and the 
probability of finding Ek equals |cjk|^ (if that level is single; in a 
degenerate level, the probability simply equals the sum of the 
squared coefficients belonging to that level). If we wish to deter- 
mine the expectation value for any function of the energy, f(E), we 
must set 

m = 5 ; ic.i ( 10 ) 


On the other hand, we can also attempt to get the expectation value 
of the energy by means of another approach. In Section 9.3, we 
replaced the energy E of classical physics by the differential operation 


h d 

— T in order to obtain the wave equation. 
t dt 


In analogy to expres- 


sions (7), we might try to define the expectation value of the function 
E" by the expression 




dt" 


dx 


( 11 ) 
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and to approximate arbitrary functions fiE) by means of poly- 
nomials. We shall find that the two expressions (10) and (11) are 
equivalent. If we substitute the expansion (8) for the wave func- 
tion we get 


k k 

and 




(13) 


because of the orthonormality relations between the characteristic 
functions. Thus the representation of the expectation value of 
f{E) by means of an integral patterned after the earlier integrals 
(3) and (7) is equivalent to the representation by means of a series. 

We may attempt to use this result in reverse and see whether 
we can also obtain series expressions for the expectation values of 
coordinate or momentum functions. All we have to do to follow up 
this idea is to introduce into integrals (3) and (7) the series expan- 
sion (8). Let us start with an integral of the type 

/= /^*/(x)lAdx, (14) 

where /(x) is to be an arbitrary function defined on configuration 
space. If we introduce the expansion (8), we get, after carrying out 
a calculation similar to eq. (13), 

/ = 5 ) 2 ) 

‘ ‘ (15) 

where /•* = ^ /(*) ***• 

In this instance, the expectation value / is determined by a double 
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sum that cannot be reduced to a single sum. The continuous 
function / in the integral has been replaced by a square array of 
numbers /a. If / is a real function (as it must be if it is to repre- 
sent an observable physical quantity), these numbers satisfy the 
relationship 

/a = Sti, ( 16 ) 

which is an obvious consequence of their definition. We shall call 
a square array of numbers like /.t a mtUrix. If a matrix satisfies 
relationship (16), we shall call it a Hermitian matrix. Bilinear 
forms in a set of numbers c* and the conjugate complex set cj will 
have real values regardless of the choice of the Ck if and only if the 
matrix of the coefficients of the form is Hermitian. We can prove 
this assertion by comparing the form with its conjugate complex, 

i,k i»k 

= (17) 

i,k 

The numbers /a are determined by the integrals indicated in 
eq. (15). But is it possible to construct these numbers for compli- 
cated functions by going back to simpler building blocks? We can 
venture a fairly general answer by giving the rules for determining 
the matrices corresponding to sums and to products. First, if the 
function / is the sum of two or more terms a, 6, ■ * * , 

fix) = o(x) + fe(x) + • • • , (18) 

then the matrix element /,t is the sum of the corresponding matrix 
elements oa, &«,**' , 

/« = oa + + • • • . (19) 

If the function / is equal to the product ab, and if the matrices oa 
and bik are known, we can proceed as follows: Let us set 

/<* = f <!>* o(x) 6(x) dx. (20) 

Into this expression we shall introduce the matrix elements corre- 
sponding to the two factors a and b. First we determine the 
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expansion of the function b{x) ^fc(x) in terms of the orthonormal 
functions 0i: 

6(x)^*(x) -Trf,6i(x). (21) 

T 

The coefficients di are as yet unknown. But we can determine 
them easily if we multiply both sides of eq. (21) by one function 
then integrate. On the two sides of the equation we get 


and therefore 


bmk “ dm) 


6(x) bik «frj(x). 


( 22 ) 

(23) 


If we substitute this expression back into integral (20), we get 
immediately 



(24) 


and that is our result. To the extent that arbitrary functions of the 
coordinates can be approximated by polynomials, their correspond- 
ing matrices can be constructed, at least approximatively, from the 
basic matrices Xik, yik, and Zik. 

In view of the fact that the sequence of factors a6 or ba in the 
integral (20) is immatei al, the matrices and bik satisfy the 
relationship 

5) <*»■< ^ (25) 

Two matrices with this property are said to commute with each 
other. We have now found that all matrices that correspond to 
functions of the coordinates commute with each other and that all 
those which correspond to real functions of the coordinates are 
Hermitian. 

We shall now turn to the expectation values of functione of 
the momenta. Instead of going through a very lengthy calculation, 
we may simply define the matrices of functions of the momentum 
components, /(p), in terms of integrals to be carried out in momen- 
tum space. To this end, we must introduce the Fourier transforms 
of the functions ^*(x) in momentum space, the a*(p). In mom^nr 
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turn space the at also form an orthonormal system of functions, and 
all the relationships that we have derived for the matrices of 
coordinate functions will also hold for the matrices of momentum 
functions. 

Of course it is also possible to define these matrices in terms of 
integrals in configuration space, and we shall show that the two 
definitions are equivalent. That is, we assert that 

Fik = / a* F(S>) <xk dp 

f A \ 

where, in analogy to eq. (9.26), a*(p) is defined by the equation 

at(p) = (2 t ft) dx. (27) 


Because of the manner in which we can construct from the 
matrices for the three rectangular momentum components, we 
may confine our proof to the latter. Equation (26) then follows 
automatically. To avoid an inflation of subscripts, in the following 
few equations we shall omit the subscript x in p,. We have then to 
prove that 

P.* = «? p «* dp = j ^ dx, (28) 

and so on. The proof proceeds in these steps: 


= (2,r ft)-=' jJJ^ c->’" a?(p') i A a,(p)] dp dp 

*= (2x ft)-* ^ * a?(p') P «*(p) dp dp' dx 

= «?(p) P “^(P) dp. (29) 

Thus we find that the matrix definition based on integrals in con- 
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figuration space is completely equivalent to that involving integrals 
in momentum space. 

In eq. (23), we found that to multiply one of the orthonormal 
functions ^*(x) by an arbitrary function f(x) is equivalent to form- 
ing a linear combination of the ^{(x), with the matrix elements but 
being the coefficients. We may give the matrix elements put a 
similar meaning. If we start again with a function ^ib(x) and then 


h d 

apply to it the differentiation operator -r the result will again be a 


i dx 


linear combination of the : 


h d<l>t 
i dx 


= di <l>i. 
i 


(30) 


If we multiply both sides of this equation by and integrate, we 
find 


so that we have 


Pik = dt 


hd<l>k 


(31) 

(32) 


All the matrices that correspond to functions in momentum 
space, F(p), commute with each other. However, the matrices 
corresponding to a coordinate and to its conjugate momentum 
component do not commute, as we shall show now. Let us again 
call such a pair x and p, suppressing the subscript x or 1 for the 
sake of brevity. Let us start with an arbitrary wave function 

<l> = ^Ck 4>k, (33) 

k 

and let us multiply it by x. The result will be 

x4> = ^Xik Ck <l>i, (34) 

because of eq. (23). If we now differentiate the product with 
respect to x, we shall have 



( 35 ) 
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On the other hand, starting with the same function we may first 
differentiate and then multiply by z, with the result 

at 

Now if we subtract the expression (36) from (35), we find 

T ^ ^ T ~ IS *** ' 

2 itk,l 

and since the Ck are, after all, arbitrary, 

(pn Xik — Xu Ptk) = j iik. (38) 

Sik is the Kronecker symbol, whose value is 0 or 1, depending on 
whether the two subscripts i, k are different or equal. This result 
is a co-called commutation relation. It shows that the matrices of 
two canonically conjugate observables do not commute but that 
their commutator equals (A/t), multiplied by the matrix whose 
elements are Kronecker symbols. 

If two matrices do not commute with each other, we can show 
that the probability distributions for the corresponding physical 
observables cannot be made arbitrarily sharp at the same time. 
More precisely, we shall show that the product of their rms spreads 
has a nonzero lower limit. 

Consider two observables A and B, with corresponding matrices 
Aik and Ba- Let their commutator be Cai 

5 ) "" •^**) “ ^*** ( 39 ) 

The expectation value of A is 

A = Aik Ck, (40) 

ifk 

and the mean square spread of its probability distribution is 

^ 5 

% 

Oi “ Ail Cl “ -^Ct, 


( 41 ) 
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The product 


Corresponding formulas hold for the observable B. 
of the mean square spreads of A and B is 


SPOT 


= ai'^bf hi 

i b 

I t 


(42) 


The last line is a consequence of Schwarz’s inequality. If we work 

out the expression ^ of hi, we find, by straight substitution from 
% 

the defining equation, the second of (41), that 


»' < 1*5 

We have assumed that both matrices Aib and Bik are Hermitian. In 
that case, their product ^ is the sum of a Hermitian and an 

anti-Hermitian matrix. 


t‘ { i 


i X (-^-K •®»* + ■^♦*)* ~ i ^ "I" -^o)* 

(C?* = - Cm). (44) 


A bilinear form in the c,- and c* of which the coefficients are anti- 
Hermitian is always purely imaginary (its conjugate complex is 
its negative). Therefore, if we form the absolute square of expres- 
sion (43), we get 




c* Ckt cij* 

+ [i ]§ ^ Sji (45) 


and both squares in this sum are positive definite. It follows that 


AP OT > iC*. (46) 

The commutator (38) is a particularly, simple matrix. Its 
expectation value equals h/i, regardless of the choice of wave 
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function. It follows for two canonically conjugate observables, 
such as X and p,, that their rms spreads satisfy the inequality 




(47) 


This result is known as Heisenbergs uncertainty relation. Equation 
(47) is the quantitative statement mentioned in Section 9.2 but then 
not proved. 

We shall summarize the most important of our results so far: 
All physical observables can be represented by Hermitian matrices 
that enable us to calculate all results of possible physical significance 
if the expansion coefficients of the wave function are known. Not 
all of these matrices will commute; if two of them do not, no wave 
function can be found in which both probability distributions are 
arbitrarily narrow. 

1 2.2. Operators. Transformation theory 

Altogether, we have found that the essential physical predic- 
tions of quantum theory can be obtained in at least three differ- 
ent forms: as integrals in configuration space, as integrals in momen- 
tum space, and as infinite sums over algebraic expressions. What 
is the common feature of these different representationsf 

When we multiply a wave function in configuration space by a 
function f{z) or when we differentiate it once or several times, we 
start with one function and obtain another function. When we 
multiply a series of numbers c* by a set of numbers Aik and sum over 
the subscript k, we obtain a new set of numbers dt: 


In all these cases, multiplication of the wave function, differentia- 
tion, and multiplication of a sequence by a matrix all adjoin to a 
certain mathematical object (the wave function, the Ck) a new 
object of the same type according to a definite set of instructions. 
We may say that the operations of multiplication, differentiation, 
and so forth map a set of certain objects on itself in a definite 
manner. A set of instructions that can be used to effect a mapping 
of a set of specified mathematical objects either on itself or on 
another set is called an operator. Multiplication of wave functions 
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by a specified function /(x), and the other processes just mentioned, 
are merely a few examples of operators. 

The representations we have studied involve typically the 
introduction of operators taking the place of classical dynamical 
variables. In addition, every representation includes an instruc- 
tion on how to obtain the expectation values of all physically inter- 
esting operators when the wave function is given. Finally, every 
representation must contain the equivalent of a Schrodinger equa- 
tion, that is, information on how a physical system will change with 
time. This last point we shall consider in detail in the following 
section. Right now we shall study the properties of the operators 
that we have to deal with in quantum theory. 

The most general definition of an operator is rather vague — too 
vague to be very useful. The instruction “starting with any func- 
tion /(x), form the integral of its square over the domain (0, 1); 
then take the numerical value of the integral, round it off to the 
nearest integer, and finally look up in the dictionary the first word 
appearing on the page bearing that number,” is an operator that 
maps a certain set of functions on a certain set of words. But this 
operator is not likely to play an important role either in pure mathe- 
matics or in theoretical physics. The operators we have to deal 
with now, which in quantum theory are to represent observables, 
and the mathematical objects that represent wave functions alike 
have certain properties, n'gardless of the representation chosen. 
We shall now ascertain these properties and then use them in the 
study of the operators. Because the term “wave function” is 
usually reserved to representations in configuration space, we shall 
call the objects to which our operators are applied simply staies, a 
neutral designation that does not imply anything about the manner 
of representation. 

(1) The states form a linear set. That is to say, if we have two 
states designated by M and N, respectively, then the expression 

P = aM + 0N (49) 

is defined and represents another state. The symbols a and here 
stand for ordinary complex numbers. 

(2) It is possible to find an (infinite) set of states which are 
linearly independent of each other and which form a complete hose 
set. By these statements we mean that there is no linear combina- 
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tion of states within the set that vanishes, and that all states can be 
represented as linear combinations of the base set. 

(3) For any two states M and N there exists a bilinear form 
(M, /O, an ordinary number, usually complex, that depends on the 
sequence of the two states so that 


(M, JV)* = (AT, M) (60) 

always. Automatically, for any one state the form (M, M) must 
be real. Usually we call the number (3f, N) the dot product or 
acalar product of the two states M and N, in analogy to the ter- 
minology of vector calculus; by the same token, we call the real 
number (Jlf , M) the norm of the state M. If we multiply the state 
JIf by a suitable ordinary number, we can make its norm equal to 
unity. A state whose norm is 1 is said to be normalized. 

The dot product is realized in the wave-function representation 
by an integral of the form / 4>ir dx, where «l>u and are the 
representations of the states M and N, respectively. In momen- 
tum space, the corresponding integral is / as dp. Finally, in 
the matrix formulation, the dot product has the form of a series, 
All these representations, as the reader can easily 

convince himself, have all the properties enumerated above. 

From these general properties, it is possible to prove the exist- 
ence of complete orthonormal base sets, but the choice of such a base 
set is by no means unique. There are infinitely many complete 
orthonormal base sets, and every one of them leads to a different 
representation. 

(4) All the operators we have to deal with operate on states; the 
result of the operation is another state. It is true that most of the 
operators used in quantum theory are not capable of operating on 
all the states. For instance, in wave mechanics the function 
(1 -f- is a suitable (though not normalized) wave function in a 
one-dimensional configuration space. If we multiply it by x, the 
resulting function is not square-integrable and hence does not repre- 
sent a state. We cannot assert that an operator maps the totality 
of all states on the totality of all states without excluding many 
operators that are important for our purposes. But such an all- 
inclusive applicability is not necessary for an operator to be useful. 
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We must merely restrict its applicability to those states where the 
result of the operation is another well-defined state. 

(5) Our operators are linear. That means if we apply the 
operator <P to a linear combination of states such as (49) (provided 
the operator is applicable to both M and N), we have 

(9{aM-\-pN)=a9M-\-p9N. (51) 

(6) All operators that represent physical observables are 
Hermitian: that is, for any two states M and N to which they are 
applicable they satisfy the condition 

(ilf, (P AO = (fl* M, N). (62) 

The reader can convince himself that all the operators and matrices 
we have introduced so far are in fact Hermitian. Hermiticity is 
both necessary and sufficient to assure that every expectation value 
is real. This proof can be carried out on the basis of the following 
assumption: 

(7) In a state M, the expectation value of an observable A is 
given by the expression 

A = (M, a M) (53) 

where a is the operator corresponding to the physical quantity A. 

(8) The identity operator 1 is the operator that carries each 
state over into itself. For any state M to which the operators 
T (representing the physical coordinate x) and p (representing 
the canonically conjugate nomentum p) are applicable, we have the 
relationship 

ptM - ipM (64) 

% 

or = (65) 

u 

All operators corresponding to canonical variables not conjugate to 
each other commute; that is, 

a b = b a. (56) 

All classical observables have operators corresponding to them 
which are built up from the basic canonical operators Qfe and pt in 
the same manner as the corresponding classical quantities. But in 
the case of noncommuting operators, the sequence must be chosen 
so that the resulting operator is Hermitian. This rule, though 
obviously necessary, is in general not sufficient to determine the 
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sequence uniquely. In the event of difficulties, appeal must be 
made to independent experimental evidence. 

The Hamiltonian, because of its appearance in the Schrddinger 
equation, is by far the most important operator that must be built 
up from the canonical observables qk and pk. In simple problems 
of atomic mechanics, all difficulties of sequence can be obviated by 
first constructing the Hamiltonian in rectilinear coordinates. The 
potential energy is then a function of the qk only, and the kinetic 
energy depends only on the pk; thus no noncommuting operators 
appear as factors in a product. If the problem then must be 
integrated in some other coordinate system, we can apply the 
methods of wave mechanics (transforming the Laplacian, which 
invariably appears in the expression for the kinetic energy) as in 
Chapter 10, or if desired we can formulate similar procedures in 
some other representation. 

In more involved situations, for instance in the quantization 
of radiation fields, any product involving noncommuting factors 
must be symmetrized in order to assure Hermiticity for the resulting 
product, but that requirement alone may not be sufficient to deter- 
mine the sequence of the operators. These problems are not yet 
solved; we must realize that the adoption of a particular Ham- 
iltonian is equivalent to the adoption of a particular theory (that is, 
a set of laws of nature) whose validity can be checked only as a 
whole. 

Purely formally, we note that the two requirements that the 
Hamiltonian be Hermitian and that it go over into the correspond- 
ing classical Hamiltonian if we let k go to zero (and with it all the 
commutators) are necessary but are by no means sufficient to 
determine the quantum-theoretical Hamiltonian uniquely. Hence 
quantum mechanics presents us with a freedom of choice for the laws 
of nature that has no counterpart in classical physics. 

The rules just formulated determine the transition from classical 
to quantum physics, except that we have said nothing concerning 
the dependence on time. We shall deal with that question in the 
next section. Right now we shall concern ourselves with the 
transition from the abstract theory, which deals only with relation- 
ships between states (identified by some symbols but otherwise not 
represented by particular mathematical objects) and operators, to 
particular representations. 
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Let us choose an arbitrary complete orthonormal base set, so 
that for any two members of the set, Ai, Ak, 

{Ai, Ah) = (57) 

Consider an arbitrary state M. According to our assumption con- 
cerning the completeness of the Ai, there exists an infinite set of 
numbers c, so that 

ilf = 2 Ai. (58) 

* 

As the first step, we shall determine this set of numbers. To do so 
we form the dot products (Ak, M) for each value of k. We find 

(Ak, M) = c, (Ak, A,) = Ck. (59) 

The infinite set of numbers (A*, M), the coefficients of the expan- 
sion, serve as a complete identification of the state M and thus may 
be considered one of its possible representations. 

If two states M and N are represented by the numbers c,- and d,, 
respectively, then the dot product (M, N) can be found in this 
manner. First, because of eq. (50), we have 

(M, Ak) = cl (60) 

If we then multiply each eq. (60) by its appropriate d* and add, we 
get 

y dk (M, Ak) = (M, N)=X^t (61) 

* * 

As a matter of fact, the expansion coefficients we introduced earlier 
were expansion coefficients with respect to a particular set of ortho- 
normal states, the characteristic states of a Hamiltonian operator. 
The whole formalism developed then, however, was independent of 
the particular source of our orthonormal set. 

Let us now turn to the representation of operators. If we apply 
the operator <P to a state M, represented by the coefficients Ci, and 
if the result of the operation is the state N, represented by the 
coefficients di, evidently we have, because of the linearity of the 
operator, 

(p 3/ = isr, 

^ d< Ai = (P Ck Ai^ - ^ c*(P Ak. [62) 
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In order to sdlve for the coefficients dt, we form the dot product by 
At'. 

di = 2) ^ c* * 2^ Pn c*. (63) 

In other words, the matrix Pu is the array of numbers by which the 
Cfe must be multiplied if we are to obtain the representation of the 
state N. 

In mathematics, matrices are widely used to represent linear 
operators'. Just as in vector and tensor calculus it has become 
customary to drop all symbols indicating summation of index pairs, 
an abbreviating notation is generally used in matrix operations. 
What we do is to suppress all indices referring to matrices and to 
have it understood that if several symbols denoting matrices follow 
each other, then the last index of the matrix to the left is identical 
with the first index of the matrix to the right, and the two are to be 
treated as dummies (are to be summed over). In what follows, 
we shall use boldface Greek letters to denote the rows of numbers 
(such as c.) representing a state, and a special Roman alphabet to 
denote matrices representing operators. For instance, eq. (63) will 
be written in the form 

v = (64) 

Occasionally we have used products of operators. The symbol 
Ct(B denotes the operator which does the same thing to any state M 
that would be accomplished if we applied to M first the operator (B 
and then to the result the operator Q. In other words, the operator 
equation 



e = a® 

(65) 

and the matrix equation 

C = AB 

(66) 

are short for 

CM = aaM, 

(67) 


C ^ — A B 


for any state M to which these operators can be applied. We 
require a special symbol for the matrix whose elements are Kron- 
ecker symbols. This matrix is the identity matrix or unit matrix. 
It carries any row of numbers c,- over into itself. We shall denote 
it by the symbol 1. Equation (38) can be rewritten more sue- 
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cinctly in the form 

Pi- X* — X. Pr = 7 ir. 1 , (68) 

where the subscripts r and s refer to coordinate axes; the matrix 
indices are suppressed. 

Before we go over to a consideration of the dynamics of quantum 
theory, we must take up transformaiion theory. We have found 
that we can represent abstract states and operators by means of 
matrices, by introducing a complete set of orthonormal states Ai. 
Suppose we wish to go over to a representation in which the base 
set has been chosen differently, say as a set Af. The coefficients of 
an expansion of the state M with respect to this new base set will 
be denoted by cj. What will happen to our whole formalism? 
Obviously, we have 

M — ^ Ci Ai = ^ c'h A^. (69) 

In order to obtain a relationship between the two different sets of 
coefficients, we form the dot product of this equation by Al,. The 
result is 

^ Wmi Ci, Umt “ •^»)> (70) 

i 

because of the orthonormality of the new base set as well as the 
old one. The coefficients Um« also form a matrix, which we shall 
denote by the symbol u* Therefore we can rewrite eq. (70) in the 
form 

= u (71) 

But we must remember that u does not represent a physical observ- 
able. (In the abstract theory it lacks meaning, inasmuch as ^ and 
are two different representations of the same state!) Hence 
there is no reason why it should obey the condition (16) or (41), 
each of which holds for the representation of Hermitian operators. 
Instead, the matrix u satisfies another condition. The coefficients 
Umi lead from one set of orthonormal states to another. Thus 
they are somewhat analogous to the cosines, in ordinary geometry, 
between the axes of two different rectangular (Cartesian) coordinate 
systems. If we form the dot product (A<, A») between two of the 
old base states, we can represent each one in terms of the A'^. The 
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result, in accordance with eq. (61), is 

(A.-, A*) = (^2) 

m 

By adding one further element to our notation, we can give this 
condition a simpler form. We call two matrices A and B Hermiiian 
eonj'ugaiea of each other if 

Ba = At,. (73) 

A Hermitian matrix is one that equals its own Hermitian conjugate. 
It is customary to denote the Hermitian conjugate by an asterisk, so 
that eq. (73) may be rewritten in the form 

B = A*. (74) 

Thus the condition satisfied by a Hermitian matrix is 

A* = A, (75) 

and eq. (72), the condition for u, turns into 

u*u = 1. (76) 

We call the matrix u a unitary matrix. 

Provided certain conditions of convergence are satisfied, any 
Hermitian matrix A may be used for the construction of a unitary 
matrix by means of the exponential series. The reader can con- 
vince himself quite easily that the matrix v, 


V = 



(77) 


is unitary. 

The unitary matrix u provides for the transition from one repre- 
sentation ^ of the state M to another, But this same matrix 
also provides the transition from one operator representation to 
another. If the operator (P transforms a state M into a state JV, as 
in eqs. (62) and (63), and if we denote the representations of these 
two states by the symbols and Xi respectively, then we must 
have for the representations of (P 


X = P <I*» x' “ P' (78) 


If we now substitute the old representations in the first equation by 
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means of eq. (71) in reverse, we get first 


u* x' = P u* <►' = u* P' (79) 

To solve this equation for P', we must multiply from the left by u ; 

u P u* = P' (80) 


This relationship must hold for any Therefore 


P' = uPu*, (81) 

the desired relationship. ^ 

Expectation values of observables are pure numbers, possessing 
physical meaning. They must be unaffected by the transition from 
one representation to another. Indeed, we have 


A' = A' V = «>* u*)(u A u*)(u 
= «I»* A 4> = i. 


(82) 


Previously, we have seen that all physically meaningful questions 
can be formulated in terms of expectation values. In particular, 
questions concerning the probability distribution of a certain phys- 
ical variable or even a combination of such variables (“What is 
the probability that x will be found to have values between xi and xt 
and, at the same time, y will lie between yi and yiV’) can be reformu- 
lated as questions for the expectation value of a function that equals 
1 for favorable and 0 for unfavorable outcomes of the experiment. 
Therefore, once we have sV'own that expectation values are inde- 
pendent of the representation, we know that physically all choices 
of representation are equivalent. 


12.3. Dynamics 

In the wave-mechanical representation, the dependence of a 
state on time was determined by the Schrodinger equation, 

f (83) 

Without questioning the correctness of that equation, we shall now 
proceed to reformulate it so that it deals wdth physically observable 
quantities, .that is, expectation values. 

Let us consider some physical quantity A, a function of the 
canonical coordinates. Let the corresponding operator be Ct. 
Then if A is a representation of the state of the system at the time 
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t, the expectation value of A is, in general, also a function of the 
time t: 

A{t) = A (84) 

Its rate of change may be determined with the help of the Schrdd- 
inger equation (83), reinterpreted as a matrix equation 

4 = - ^ H <f, 4* = I H* = ^ H, (85) 

and comes out as 


A =4*Ai[[ + ilr*A'4 

- j (H A - A H) ^ i (H A - A H). 


In this last equation, the time derivative of one expectation 
value is equated to the expectation value of another observable or 
operator. Consequently, this equation holds irrespective of the 
choice of representation. Once a mechanical system has been 
defined in terms of its Hamiltonian (operator), the time rate of 
change of any interesting expectation value, including probability 
distributions, is given by eq. (86). 

At this point a new range of possibilities presents itself. We 
have assumed, as a matter of course, that the states and their 
representations are functions of time, and that the matrices repre- 
senting physical observables are constant. But suppose we start 
with such a representation and then go over to another representa- 
tion with the help of a unitary matrix u, 

u = e*®, u* = e“‘® (87) 

(G being Hermitian), which is not constant in time. The new 
representation will involve matrices that are time-dependent. In 
general, the matrix A will go over into 


A' = C® A e-«>. (88) 

The time derivatives of and A are the expressions 


A' = 0 A u* + u A li* 0. 


(89) 


In other words, through an appropriate choice of G we may dis- 
tribute the dependence on time between the state representations 
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and the operator representations in any way we choose. The 
Schrddinger equation (85) holds only for representations in which 
all the time-dependence is thrown into the state representations. 
Such representations are called Schrddinger representations. 

We can choose G in such a manner that the state representations 
become constant. To do so, we must, according to eq. (89), satisfy 
the differential equation 

u = ^ u H = 0. (90) 


This equation has a simple solution, 

G = ^H<, u=ch 

. , (91) 

u = 

With this particular unitary transformation, the matrices that 
represent observables become 

= (92) 

and their time derivatives are 


^(H>Ae-^->Ae-S~H) 


= ^ (H A' - A' H). 


This type of representation, called a Heisenberg representaUon, is 
the diametric opposite of the Schrddinger representation. In 
Heisenberg representations, there is, of course, no differential equa- 
tion for the time derivatives of the state representations, because 
these derivatives vanish. The Schrddinger equation is replaced 
by a differential equation for the observables (or their matrix 
representations), namely, eq. (93). 

In the solution of practical problems, either the Schrddinger 
or the Heisenberg representation may be the more convenient. In 
perturbatiop theory, an intermediate between these two extreme 
possibilities is often used, the so-called interaction representation. 
In the interaction representation the characteristic states of the 
zeroth approximation are made to be constant in time, and as a 
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result the time-dependence of the exact states directly represents 
transitions between these zeroth-order approximation states. 


1 8.4. The hsimonie oscillator 

To show the usefulness of the matrix formalism, in the conclusion 
of this discussion we shall work through one example, one that we 
have already treated with the help of wave-mechanical methods. 
We shall calculate the energy levels of a one-dimensional harmonic 
oscillator-. 

In matrix algebra, this problem must be formulated as follows: 
Given the form of the Hamiltonian matrix as a function of the 
matrices x and p, 

- I »’ + 2^ P’- 

find those numbers Ek which permit solutions of the equation 

H «|>fc Ek (95) 

We shall choose as our base set the (unknown) characteristic 

states of the oscillator itself. In this representation, the matrix H 
takes the form 

= E„ Smn. (96) 

We know nothing as yet concerning the form of the matrices p and 
X, except that they satisfy the commutation relation, 

px-xp = Jl, (97) 


and that they are Hermitian. 

To simplify our problem, we shall start by introducing a new 
matrix a and its Hermitian conjugate a* by means of the definition 


a = [{m (c)W X + i{m k)-^ p], 

a*»;^[(mK)Hx-t-(m*)-« p]. 


(98) 


We shall find it easier to determine this new matrix than x and p. 
a and a* satisfy the commutation relation 

a a* — a* a = 1. 


(99) 
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H =A«(a*a + i1) = (100) 

Let us multiply the first expression (100) from the left by a and 
the second expression from the right by a, and then subtract the 
two resulting equations from each other. We get 

a H = /I w (a a* a + 7 a), 

H a = A « (a a* a — i a), '* (101) 

aH — Ha = ft«a. 

Because of eq. (96), we have 

a,jfc Ek — Ei Oik = hu Oik ( 102 ) 

or (Ek — Ei — h a) Oik = 0. (103) 

This last equation can be satisfied only if either the first or the 
second factor vanishes. We find then that the only matrix ele- 
ments Oik that do not vanish are those for which the difference 
between Ei and Ek equals h u. So let us assemble a sequence of 
energy values in which each following element exceeds the preceding 
one by this amount, so that 

En — Eo -i- n h c3. (104) 

At this stage we do not yet know whether there is a first element in 
this sequence or whether the sequence starts with n = — <» . 

The only matrix elements oa different from zero are those in 
which the second index is greater by 1 than the first index. If we 
wish to satisfy the commutation relation (99), then, we find that 

|a«,n+il* “ lon-i.nl* = 1 if n is not the first index in the 

sequence, 

(105) 

|an,»+ii® =1 if n is the first index, 

showing that 

la».„+i| = V* + w. (106) 

This equ^ion proves conclusively that there is a first element, 
because |an,tH-i| cannot become complex. We shall call this first 
index 0 and set 

o»,«+i * -s/t + n (n = 0, 1, • • •)• (107) 
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Since there is a first state in the sequence, the second part of eq. 
(105) is applicable with n = 0, 

Ifloil* = 1, (108) 

and c comes out as 1. 

If we substitute this result back into either of the two expres- 
sions for the Hamiltonian, (100), we find for the energy levels, as we 
did before, 

, En= {n + i) ho, (n = 0, 1, • • •). (109) 

Besides, we have found a convenient form for the matrix a and, 
therefore, also for the matrices x and p. These forms are also use- 
ful in problems not involving the harmonic oscillator. Naturally, 
in pther problems this choice for x and p will not produce a Hamil- 
tonian as simple as (96). After all, if we expand with respect to 
the characteristic states of the Hamiltonian matrix (94), we cannot 
expect any matrix except this one to consist only of diagonal 
elements. 

Problems 

1. Determine the matrix elements and in terms of the character- 
istic functions of the time-independent Schrddinger equation for a one- 
dimensional particle in a box with rigid walls. In this case, the commuta- 
tion relation (38) is not satisfied (you can verify this'statement explicitly). 
Why? 

Compare this situation with the one-dimensional harmonic oscillator 
where the corresponding matrices do satisfy eq. (38). 

2. Recast the Schrddinger perturbation calculation, Sections 11.2 and 
11.3, into the form of a matrix representation. 

8. Set up the commutation relations between the three components of 
the angular momentum, basing your derivation on the definition of the 
angular momentum as the vector product of radius vector and linear 
momentum. Show that each component commutes with the square of the 
angular-momentum operator. 

4. Starting with the commutation relations obtained in the preceding 
problem, find finite matrix representations for the components of the 
«.n giilftr momentum and determine characteristic values. This you can 
do best by assuming that the square of the angular momentum and one 
component possess joint characteristic functions (which they do because 
they commute) and by attempting the expansions in terms of this set. 



Chapter 13 

Summary and Outlook 

This book is devoted to those parts of physics which deal with 
the atomic and molecular structure of matter. Heat physics is con- 
cerned with the interchange of energy between the macroscopic and 
the microscopic degrees of freedom of matter. Quantum physics 
has proved its necessity, and has achieved its most brilliant suc- 
cesses, in treating the behavior of the electrons in the atom, the 
forces between the atoms in the molecule, and the forces that hold 
solids together — those which determine their heat capacity, their 
heat conductivity, their electric resistivity, and their magnetic 
properties. 

In this book we have done no more than discuss the foundations 
of these vast fields; in quantum physics we have not even quite 
completed the discussion of the foundations. As for thermody- 
namics, a great deal of work has been done applying the general 
laws to the phase changes of pure substances, of solutions, alloys, 
and so forth. Another great field of applications lies in the great 
variety of chemical reactions whose equilibrium points are deter- 
mined by the particular properties of each reaction and also by the 
general thermodynamic laws. A more recent field of application 
has been the treatment of reactions that take place at great speed, 
such as explosions and the burning of liquid or evaporated fuels in 
combustion chambers. 

As for quantum mechanics, we have omitted the treattnent of 
systems involving several identical particles. In the Hamiltonian 
of such systems, the coordinates of these identicail particles appear, 
of course^ in perfectly symmetrical fashion; for example, if in a 
helium atom we effect a complete exchange of the coordinates and 
momentum components of the two electrons, the energy of the 
system will remain the same. In classical physics this symmetry 
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has no particular consequences, but in quantum physics it has the 
result that those states in which the interchange of all the particle 
coordinates leaves the state intact and those in which this inter- 
change produces a change in sign are separated permanently; there 
can be no transitions between one type of state and the other, not 
even in the presence of perturbations. Apart from the fact that the 
so-called symmetrical states always have different energy levels 
from the antisymmetric states, one big difference is that certain 
energy l^els possible with symmetrical states have no counterparts 
in antisymmetric states. Those levels in which two identical parti- 
cles have completely identical quantum numbers can exist only in 
symmetric states. 

Experience has taught us that the symmetry character of the 
stdite in this respect is an inherent property of the different types of 
particles. The states of several electrons are always antisym- 
metrical, and so are the states of several protons. Photons — ^if we 
want to call photons particles — always occur in symmetrical states. 
Apart from the analysis of spectra, where the Pauli exclusion prin- 
ciple (that no two electrons can have all quantum numbers in com- 
mon) is of the greatest importance, this principle has also consider- 
able statistical significance in systems involving large numbers of 
identical particles. An example is provided by the statistics of 
the “gas” of the relatively free electrons in the interior of a metal 
that are responsible for the conduction of both heat and electric 
current. 

Another matter we have not treated is the fact that electrons 
and protons, and probably also most of the other elementary par- 
ticles, possess an intrinsic angular momentum, the so-called spin, 
and an intrinsic magnetic dipole moment. This property of ele- 
mentary particles is closely connected with certain features of the 
relativistic quantum mechanics, which was developed by Dirac. 
All these things are necessary for an understanding of the behavior 
of elementary particles, but apparently they are not sufficient in 
themselves. 

Our present theories run into serious difficulties on two fronts. 
One is the interaction of the elementary particles inside the atomic 
nucleus. These particles, protons and neutrons, all move within 
about 10~** cm, whereas intraatomic and intramolecular distances 
are of the order of 10~‘ cm. Although a great deal of partially 
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successful work has been done on nuclear forces, we still lack a 
basic understanding of the nature of nuclear forces; nor do we 
know exactly how they are related to the mesons, even though 
Yukawa proposed the first meson theory of nuclear forces as early as 
1735. 

The other field in which present theory is unsatisfactory is the 
quantization of physical fields. To the best of our present knowl- 
edge, we can deal mathematically with the electrons and with their 
interaction with the electromagnetic field. However, to ^mplete 
the calculations even the most recent theories have to use certain 
semiempirical formal devices, to cope with serious divergences in 
the higher approximations of a perturbation calculation. 

Probably contributing to both of these difficulties is our basic 
inability to account for the properties of the elementary particles. 
We know from experience that all electrons have the same charge 
and the same mass, but these facts do not form part of the founda- 
tions of quantum physics. We could apply the quantum-mechan- 
ical formalism just as well to a universe in which no two elementary 
particles are entirely alike. At present no approach shows much 
promise, although the problem is recognized by all workers in the 
field and many proposals have been made how to construct a theory 
of elementary particles. 

At the conclusion of this last chapter, the epistemological ques- 
tions raised by quantum mechanics deserve at least brief mention. 
In classical physics, we deal with a physical universe whose existence 
need not be questioned. It is there for all to see, and all the experi- 
mental physicist has to do is to measure every possible parameter 
as accurately as possible in order to find out, in principle, every- 
thing there is to that universe. In quantum mechanics, the 
theory predicts only probability distributions. True, for any one 
variable suitable measurements can narrow the range of possible 
values as much as desired, but automatically such measurements 
produce a very broad probability distribution for the canonically 
conjugate variable. That is the physical significance of Heisen- 
berg’s uncertainty relation. 

The most nearly complete information obtainable about a 
quantum-mechanical system is summarized in its state. But this 
state is not itself the object of physical measurements. As a matter 
of fact, most measurements on a system change its state in an unpre- 
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dictable fashion. If, for example, we know the energy and the 
linear momentum of a free particle with great accuracy, that par- 
ticle's state is very nearly determined. Its wave function (in con- 
figuration space) will be an almost plane, almost monochromatic 
de Broglie wave. In momentum space, the wave function (that is, 
the Fourier transform of the de Broglie wave) will have a very large 
amplitude for a very narrow interval of momentum values and will 
be almost zero elsewhere. If we now sifbject our particle to a very 
precisejneasurement of its location, if we look at it with an “X-ray 
microscope” (since resolution is limited by the wave length of the 
radiation employed), interaction with the high-energy photons 
employed will invalidate all the information concerning momentum 
and energy that we had acquired previously, replacing it by informa- 
tion concerning position. The resulting wave function in configura- 
tion space will now be highly peaked in a narrow region and very 
small elsewhere, and its Fourier transform in momentum space will 
be broad and evenly distributed. However, until we have actually 
carried out this position measurement, until the electron has actu- 
ally scattered a high-frequency photon, there is no way of predicting 
the location of the peak of the new wave function in configuration 
space. 

Apparently the duality of quantum physics destroys the class- 
ical concept of causality. Here we have experiments whose out- 
come is unpredictable in spite of very nearly perfect information at 
the beginning. Coupled with this invalidation of classical causality, 
we face an invalidation of the concept of reality as applied to 
classical mechanical concepts. We have no right to assign to a 
free particle definite momentiuu and definite location al the same 
time, since we cannot determine these two types of quantities simul- 
taneously; nor does quantum mechanics permit us to formulate a 
single possible “state” incorporating both these features. 

One might argue that particles possess both location and momen- 
tum but that our experimental means are at present insufficient to 
determine both at the same time, and that quantum-mechanical 
descriptions of nature are incomplete in a manner to match our 
present experimental deficiencies. But we can devise experiments 
in which particles with known momentum behave differently from 
particles with known locations. Again merely as one example, 
consider electron diffraction by crystals. By accelerating slow 
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electrons through a known electric potential, we can produce a 
stream of electrons that within narrow limits all have the same 
momentum and energy. If we pass these electrons throu^ a very 
thin layer of crystallized material, we obtain a diffraction pattern 
from the crystal grating which is closely similar to that obtained by 
means of the monochromatic X rays. In more recent times the 
same experiment has been performed successfully with neutrons, 
which are much heavier and hence under ordinary circumstances 
behave more nearly like classical particles. If, on the other hand, 
we determine the location of electrons very exactly by passing them 
through a system of very narrow slits or pinholes, the crystal 
diffraction patterns will resemble those made by unfiltered, “white” 
X rays, that is, mixtures of a wide range of frequencies. In other 
words, we cannot collimate a stream of electrons perfectly botk 
with respect to its cross section and its angle of divergence any more 
than we can do so for a beam of light. 

Many of these consequences of Heisenberg's uncertainty prin- 
ciple have been confirmed experimentally. Because of their obvi- 
ous bearing on the meaning of reality of the physical universe and 
on the meaning of causality, quantum mechanics has led to a con- 
tinuing reexamination of the epistemological foundations of the 
physical sciences. One school of thought, the so-called logical 
positivists, believes that it is unnecessary to postulate an existence 
of the physical universe apnrt from our perceptions. They argue 
that inasmuch as all our information about the universe consists 
of the results of observations, the most that can be asked of a 
physical theory is to describe the results of our observations and to 
predict the results of future observations. Quantum mechanics 
achieves these aims to the extent that it not only predicts the results 
of some observations outright (if I have measured the momentum 
of a free particle at a time to, I can confidently predict the result 
of a new momentum measurement at a later time ti), but also tells 
us when the results of these measurements will vary from time to 
time (as I repeat the same experiment under identical circumstances 
several times), and it furnishes probability distributions for the 
results of such cases. According to the logical positivists, tacking 
questions about reality onto these legitimate aspects of a physical 
theory adds nothing but confusion. 

Although the position of the logical positivists is lo^cally 
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unassailable, the same counterarguments apply that have been used 
against positivism and solipsism^ in the past. It is hard to believe 
that there should be no intrinsic difference between the perceptions 
of a scientist and a lunatic, even though the lunatic may be quite 
as capable of predicting his future ''observations.*' It is also very 
difficult to assign meaning to such obviously legitimate scientific 
inquiries as those into the history of the earth prior to the onset of 
life on this planet, the history of our solar system for the past 10’ 
years, and so on. Hardly anyone doubts that many of the classical 
concepts that were created to formulate the laws of nature possess 
no reality (the "ether” is a clear-cut example) and correspond to 
earlier and even less perfect states of knowledge than the present; 
but most scientists feel intuitively that reality does attach to the 
pliysical universe as a whole and to its building blocks as well. 
We are simply not yet certain which of the present concepts will 
turn out to be these building blocks. 

Bohr has taken the attitude that the fault of classical physics 
lies in that it attempts to discover physical reality in one object 
taken in isolation and that, as a result, causality and reality tend to 
evaporate before our eyes. He suggests that we should consistently 
look at the physical object and our measuring devices as the unit to 
which causality and reality must be applied. In his insistence on 
the inclusion of the means of observation with the object to be 
observed, Bohr approaches somewhat the position of the logical 
positivists without, however, accepting most of their ultimate 
philosophical consequences. 

Einstein objects to Bohr's position on the grounds that it tends 
to emasculate physical reality beyond the point he is prepared to 
go to. Einstein, one of the early workers in quantum physics, has 
consistently held that quantum mechanics is a temporary state of 
the theory, which must be overcome ultimately by a theory that 
resembles classical field theory much more closely than it does 
quantum mechanics. Though agreeing that in any observation 
we make, our measuring equipment interferes with the objects we 


1 Solipdsm is an epistemological theory generally credited to Bishop 
Berkeley (168&-1753), according to which reality attaches only to the Ego and 
its sensations, including sense perceptions, but not to the presumptive external 
causes of these sensations (the physical universe). 
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wish to observe he feels that in our theoretical description we ought 
to be able to conceive of the object apart from its interaction with 
the measuring instrument. 

Naturally, within the space of a very few pages, it is quite impos- 
sible to report adequately on a controversy which is still in progress 
and which has engaged the most profound thinkers in the field. 
For the reader who wishes to examine the philosophical aspects of 
quantum mechanics, the most convenient collection of original con- 
tributions by the protagonists is undoubtedly the boq]^ Albert 
Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist (Library of Living Philosophers, 
Evanston, 111. ). In fairness to the reader who does not pro- 
pose to go back to the original literature, I shall sketch my own 
attitude, which undoubtedly is coloring my presentation. I feel 
very strongly that the physical universe is real and quite capable 5f 
existing even without our ministrations. On the other hand, I feel 
that the weight of the evidence supports quantum physics in that 
we ought not to attribute identifiable characteristics to individual 
electrons or other particles, or to their mechanical parameters, such 
as position and momentum. To just which aspect of modem theory 
one must ascribe the enduring quality of reality, I do not pretend to 
know. Our physical measuring instruments consist themselves of 
the same basic ingredients as the rest of the universe, and I do not 
believe that the interaction between a measuring device and the 
object to be measured is di'^^rent in principle from the interactions 
of any other physical objects. Whether we care to read a dial or 
not, in other words whether we complete the observation or let the 
measuring instrument remain part of the unobserved universe, can- 
not affect the behavior of the instrument. On the other hand, 
quantum mechanics shows that in general we lack sufficient informa- 
tion concerning the initial relationship between object and measur- 
ing device to predict with certainty the result of the interaction. It 
is possible to construct exceptions to this general rule, however, 
just as in particular situations it is possible to predict the outco^ie of 
measurements. 

Thus it would appear that at least some aspects of the wfive 
function of de Broglie and Schrodinger contain the reality” of a 
physical situation, but there remains the question whether we can 
analyze more precisely the effect of a measurement on this wave 
function than is usually done. My point of view would seem to lie 
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somewhere between those professed by Bohr and by Einstein, but 
probably closer to Einstein’s. 

Surely, quantum mechanics and its more recent development, 
quantum field theory, have achieved outstanding successes, which 
appear to preclude a retrogression to the old classical approaches. 
But acceptance of the new theory forces us in the long run to exam- 
ine carefully its epistemological implications. In so doing, we 
should not assume that the present state of the theory is final 
mther.^In quantum electrodynamics tdid in the field of nuclear 
phydcs, we have come face to face with very serious difficulties, and 
we should be prepared for further revisions of even the fundamentals 
of the theory, ^e ph3rsicist of today must master the many new 
and strange aspects of quantum theory in order to be able to make 
Ins own contribution to the formation of the still stranger concepts 
of tomorrow. 



Further Reading 

A number of general references that will be found useful by the 
beginner in theoretical physics have been given under thii^eading 
in the author’s Basic Theories of Physics, Mechanics and Electrody^ 
namics, published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. We shall give 
here a partial listing of books dealing with heat or with quantum 
theory. 

A textbook on heat, of superior organization and clarity, 
Planck’s Theorie der Wdrme (“Theory of Heat’’), S. Hirzel, Leipzig, 
It is available in English translation (by H. Brose) as the 
fifth volume of Introduction to Theoretical Physics, Macmillan, 
New York , Thermodynamics and the Free Energy of Chemical 

Substances, by G. N. Lewis and M. Randall, McGraw-Hill, New 
York, , deals exclusively with classical thermodynamics and 
its application to chemical problems, but within its limited field 
has become a standard text. There are several excellent texts on 
statistical mechanics. Statistical Mechanics by J. E. Mayer and 
M. G. Mayer, Wiley, New York, ; , deals primarily with applica- 

tions to equations of state ,|uid to heat capacities, using, however, 
both classical and quantum-mechanical techniques. The first 
hundred pages or so are devoted to a clear and succinct general 
introduction to the subject. Two very able monographs on the 
same subject are R. H. Fowler, Statistical Mechanics, 2d ed., 
Cambridge University Press, . and R. C. Tolman, Principles of 
Statistical Mechanics, Oxford University Press, Fowler was 

the first to develop new and powerful methods of asymptotic 
approximation to the integrals that need to be evaluated for the 
partition functions of various systems. E. Schrddinger 

wrote a beautiful little book Statistical Thermodynamics, published 
by the Cambridge University Press; in eighty-eight pages, this work 
addresses itself to all the conceptual difficulties of both classical 
and quantum-mechanical statistics and contributes new and inter- 
esting approaches. It is definitely not for the; beginner, but will be 
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enjoyed by the intermediate and advanced student of the theory of 
heat. Mathematical Foundations of Statistical Mechanics by the 
well-known Russian mathematician A. I. Khinchin, translated by 
George Gamow and published by Dover Publications, New 
York, contains the most lucid account of the mathematical and 
statistical arguments leading to the Boltzmann factor known to 
this writer. 

In quantum mechanics, in spite of th^ transcending importance 
of the subject in contemporary physics, there is no great number 
of texts to choose from. The classical account by A. Sommerfeld, 
Wave Mechanics, is available in English translation (Dutton, New 
York). Probably because it was written over twenty years 

a^, this book is not too abstract and is very readable, but should 
not be considered an introduction to all the important applications 
of quantum mechanics known today. A very excellent text by 
H. A. Kramers, Die Grundlagen der Quantentheorie — Qtiantentheorie 
des Elektrons und der Strahlung (Akademische Yerlagsgesellschaft, 
Leipzig, reprinted by Edwards Bros., Ann Arbor, Mich,), 
and the famous Handbuch article by W. Pauli, “Die Allgemeinen 
Prinzipien der Wellenmechanik" (reprinted by Edwards Bros, in) 
have not been translated into English. 

Among the elementary introductions to quantum mechanics in 
English, V. Rojansky’s Introductory Quantum Mechanics (Prentice- 
Hall, provides thorough drill in the mathematical techniques 

required for the treatment of single-particle problems; L. Pauling 
and E. B. Wilson have written an Introduction to Quantum Mechanics 
(McGraw-Hill, New York,i) that also requires only relatively 
elementary mathematical knowledge on the part of the reader (it is 
intended to be comprehensible to graduate students of chemistry 
as well as of physics), but which carries its discussion forward to 
the quantum theory of the chemical bond and molecular structure. 
This book is written with a certain lightness of style that facilitates 
the study of even the more difficult problems. Fundamentals of 
Quantum Mechanics, by E. Persico (translated by G. M. Temmer, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. i), is a recent addition to the introductory 
presentations. Persico devotes considerable effort to the elucida- 
tion of the fundamentals of quantum mechanics, discussing thor- 
oughly the experimental evidence suggesting the correctness of new 
quantum-theoretical concepts. 
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Among the more advanced texts, there is one by L. Schiff, 
Qtianium Mechanics (McGraw-Hill ) , and another by D. Bohm, 
Quantum Theory, (Prentice-Hall). Schiff 's book is a very 

comprehensive treatment and includes the presentation of the 
theory of continuous spectra, collision problems, Dirac’s relativistic 
theory of the spinning electron, and an introduction to quantized 
fields. Bohm’s book contains less material but deals extensively 
with the physical significance of the quantum-theoretical methods, 
including a very thorough discussion of the quantum tl^ry of the 
process of measurement. 

F. A. M. Dirac’s The Principles of Quantum Mechanics (Oxford, 

3d ed. ) is a definitive treatment of all the fundamental 
aspects of the subject, including quantum electrod 3 mamics, on a 
very high level. For an introduction to the quantization of ^ave 
fields, two books are to be mentioned (in addition to Pauli, Kramers, 
Schiff, and Dirac above) : W. Heitler’s Quantum Theory of Radiation 
(Oxford ) and G. Wentzel’s Einfuhrung in die Quantentheorie der 

Wdlenfelder (Deuticke, Vienna, reprinted in by Edwards 
Bros. ; translated in by Houtermans and Jauch for Interscience 
Publishers, New York). Wentzel is very complete and includes a 
good deal of material on meson fields. 
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but analytical development of Ideas. **Rich in content, thoughtful In Interpretation," U.S. 
QUARTERLY BOOKLIST. Non-technical; no mathematical training needed. Index. 60 illustra- 
tions, Including Egyptian papyri, Greek mss., portraits of 31 eminent mathematicians. Bib- 
liography. 2nd edition, xlx + 299pp. 5% x 8. T255 Paperbound $1.75 


See also: NON-EUCLIDEAN GEOMETRY, R. Bonoli; THEORY OF DETERMINANTS IN HISTORICAL 
ORDER OF DEVELOPMEHT, T. Muir; HISTORY OF THE THEORY OF ELASTICITY AND STRENGTH 
OF MATERIALS, I. Todliunter and K. Pearson; A SHORT HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY, A. Berry; 
CUSSICS OF SCIENCE. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


FOUNDATIONS OF SCIENCE: THE PHILOSOPIT* OF THEOOT AND EXPERIMENT, N. R. Canptoll. 

A critique of the most fundamental concepts of science in general and physics in particular. 
Examines why certain propositions are accepted without question, demarcates science from 
philosophy, clarifies the understanding of the tools of science. Part One analyzes the pre- 
suppositions of scientific thought: existence of the material world, nature of scientific 
laws, multiplication of probabilities, etc.: Part Two covers the nature of experiment and the 
application of mathematics: conditions for measurement, relations between numerical laws 
and theories, laws of error, etc. An appendix covers problems arising from relativity, force, 
motion, space, and time. A classic in Its field. Index, xiii + 565pp. 5% x 8%. * 

S372 Paperbound $2.55 


WHAT IS SCIENCE?, Norman Campbell. This excellent introduction explains scientific method, 
role of mathematics, types of scientific laws. Contents: 2 aspects of science, science A 
nature, laws of science, discovery of laws, explanation of laws, measurement & numerical 
laws, applications of science. 192pp. S% x 8. S43 Paperbound $1.25 


THE VALUE OF SCIENCE, Henri Poincari. Many of the most mature ideas of the "last scientific 
universalist" covered with charm and vigor for both the beginning student and the advanced 
worker. Discusses the nature of scientific truth, whether order is innate in the universe 
or imposed upon it by man, logical thought versus intuition (relating to math, through the 
works of Weierstrass, Lie. Klein, Riemann). time and space (relativity, psychological time, 
simultaneity), Hertz's concept of force, interrelationship of mathematical physics to pure 
mathf values within disciplines of Maxwell, Carnot. Mayer, Newton, Lorentz, etc. Index, 
iii + 147pp. 5% X 8. S469 Paperbound $1.35 


SCIENCE AND METHOD, Henri Poincari. Procedure of scientific discovery, methodology, experi- 
ment, idea-germination — the intellectiml processes by which discoveries come Into being. 
»Most significant and most interesting aspects of development, application of ideas. Chapters 
cover selection of facts, chance, mathematical reasoning, mathematics, and logic; Whitehead, 
Russell, Cantor; the new mechanics, etc. 288pp. 5% x 8. S222 Paperbound $1.35 


SCIENCE AND HYPOTHESIS, Henri Poincari. Creative psychology in science. How such con- 
cepts as number, magnitude, space, force, classical mechanics were developed, and how the 
modern scientist uses them in his thought. Hypothesis in physics, theories of modern 
physics. Introduction by Sir James Larmor. “Few mathematicians have had the breadth of 
vision of Poincari, and none is his superior in the gift of clear exposition," E. T. Bell. 
Index. 272pp. 5% x 8. S221 Paperbound $1.35 


PHILOSOPHY AND THE PHYSICISTS, L. S. Stubbing. The philosophical aspects of modern 
science examined in terms of a lively critical attack on the ideas of Jeans and Eddington. 
Discusses the task of science, causality, determinism, probability, consciousness, the relation 
of the world of physics to that of everyday experience. Probes the philosophical significance 
of the Planck-Bonr concept of discontinuous energy levels, the inferences to be drawn from 
Heisenberg's Uncertainty Principle, the implications of “becoming" involved in the 2nd law 
of thermodynamics, and other problems posed by the discarding of Laplacean determinism. 
285pp. 5% X 8. T480 Paperbound $1 J5 


EXPERIMENT AND THEORY IN PHYSICS, Max Bern. A Nobel laureate examines the nature and 
value of the counterclaims of experiment and theory in physics. Synthetic versus analytical 
scientific advances are analyzed In the work of Einstein, Bohr, Heisenberg, Planck, Eddington, 
Milne, and others by a fellow participant. 44pp. 5^ x 8. $308 Paperbound 50$ 


TNC NATVRC OF FNYSIOU TNEORY, F. W. BrMgmM. Hert Is how modern physics looks to a 
highly unorthodoi physicist— a Nobol lauroato. Pointing out many absurdities of science, and 
demonstrating the inadequacies of various physical theories, Dr. Bridgman weighs and ana- 
lyzes the contributions of Einstein, Bohr, Newton, Heisenberg, and many others. This is a 
non-technical consideration of the correlation of science and reality. Index, xi -P 138pp. 
5% X 8. S33 Paperbound $1.28 

TNE PNILOSOPNY OF SPACE ANO TIME. N. Reichanbach. An important landmark in the develop- 
ment of the empiricist conception of geometry, covering the problem of the foundations of 
geometry, the theory of time, the consequences of Einstein's relativity, including: relations 
between theory and observations; coordinate and metrical properties of space; the psycholog- 
ical problem of visual intuition of non-Euclidean structures; and many other important topics 
in modem science and philosophy. The majority of ideas require only a knowledge of inter- 
mediate math. Introduction by R. Carnap. 49 figures. Index, xviii -f 296pp. 5% x 8. 

S443 Paperbound $2.00 

RMTTER A MOTION, Jaaios Clerk Maxwell, This excellent exposition begins with simple par- 
ticles and proceeds gradually to physical systems beyond complete analysis: motion, force, 
properties of centre of mass of material system, work, ewgy, gravitation, etc. Written with 
all Maxwell's original insights and clarity. Notes by E. Larmor. 17 diagrams. 178pp. 5% x 8. 

S188 Paperbound $1.38 

TNE ANALYSIS OF MATTER, Bertrand Russell. ^How do our senses concord with the new 
physics? This volume covers such topics as logical analysis of physics, prerelativity physics, 
causality, scientific inference, physics and perception, special and general relatjvity, Weyl’s 
theory, tensors, invariants and their physical interpretation, periodicity and qualitative series. 
“The most thorough treatment of the subject that has yet been published," THE NATION. 
Introduction by L. E. Denonn. 422pp. 5% x 8. T231 Paperbound $1.98 

$(IBSTANCE AND FUNCTION, A EINSTEIN'S TNEORY OF REUTIVITY, Ernst Cassirer. Two books 
bound as one. Cassirer establishes a philosophy of the exact sciences that takes into con- 
sideration newer developments in mathematics, and also shows historical connections. Partial 
contents: Aristotelian logic. Mill's analysis, Helmholtz A Kronecker. Russell A cardinal num- 
bers, Euclidean vs. non-Euclidean geometry, Einstein's relativity. Bibliography. Index, xxi -P 
465pp. 54b X 8. fso Paperbound $2.00 

PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS, Neinrieh Hertz. This last work by the great 19th century 
physicist is not only a classic, but of great interest in the logic of science. Creating a new 
system of mechanics based upon space, time, and mass, it returns to axiomatic analysis, 
to understanding of the formal or structural aspects of science, taking into account logic, 
observation, and a priori elements. Of great historical importance to PomcarO, Carnap, Ein- 
stein, Milne. A 20-page Introduction by R. S. Cohen, Wesleyan University, analyzes the impli- 
cations of Hertz's thought and the logic of science. Bibliography. 13-page introduction by 
Helmholtz, xlii + 274pp. 54b x 8. S316 Clothbound $3.50 

S317 Paperbound $1.88- 

TNE PHILOSOPHICAL WRITINGS OF PEIRCE, edited by Justus Buchler. (Formerly published as 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF PEIRCE.) This is a carefully balanced exposition of Peirce’s complete 
system, written by Peirce himself. It covers such matters as scientific method, pure chance 
vs. law, symbolic logic, theory of signs, pragmatism, experiment, and other topics. Intro- 
duction by Justus Buchler, Columbia University, xvi -I- 368pp. 54b x 8. 

T217 Paperbound $1.98 

ESSAYS IN EXPERIMENTAL LOGIC, John Oewey. This stimulating series of essays touches upon 
the relationship between inquiry and experience, dependence of knowledge upon thought, 
character of logic; judgments of practice, data and meanings, stimuli of thought, etc. Index, 
viii -P 444pp. 54b x 8. T73 Paperbound $1.95 

LANGUAGE, TRUTH AND LOGIC, A. Ayer. A clear introduction to the Vienna and Cambridge 
schools of Logical Positivism. It sets up specific tests by which you can evaluate validity of 
Ideas, etc. Contents: Function of philosophy, elimination of metaphysicsr nature of analysis, 
a priori, truth and probability, etc. lOth printing. "I should like to have written it myself," 
Bertrand Russell. Index. 160pp. 54b x 8. TIO Paperbound $1.25 

TNE PSYCHOLOGY OF INVENTION IN THE MATHEMATICAL FIELD, J. Hadamard. Where do ideas 
come from? What role does the unconscious play? Are ideas best developed by mathematical 
reasoning, word reasoning, visualization? What are the m'^thods used by Einstein, Poincard, 
Galton, Riemann? How can these techniques be applieo by others? Hadamard, one of the 
world's leading mathematicians, discusses these and other questions, xiii -P 145pp. 54b x 8. 

T107 Paperbound $1.25 

FOUNDATIONS OF OlOMETRY, Bertrand Russell. Analyzing basic problems in the overlap area 
between mathematics and philosophy, Nobel laureate Russell examines the nature of geo- 
metrical knowledge, the nature of geometry, and the application of geometry to space. 
It covers the history of non-Euclidean geometry, philosophic interpretations of geometry— 
especially Kant— projective and metrical geometry. This is most interesting as the solution 
offered in 1897 by a great mind to a problem still current. New Introduction by Prof. Morris 
Kline of N. Y. University, xil + 201pp. 54b x 8. S232 Clothbound $8.29 

S233 Paperbound $1.00 



BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


niK n m umuuni tr wnHiMYies uo mtsks, n. s. fmu iii. om sooo «imm 

included under epproximately 120 major subject headings, of selected most Important books, 
monographs, periodicals, articles in English, phis important works in German. French, 
Italian, Spanish, Russian (many recently available works). Covers every branch of physics, 
math, related engineering. Includes author, title, edition, publisher, place, date, number of 
volumes, number of pages. A 40-page Introduction on the basic problems of research and 
study- provides useful Information on the organization and use of libraries, the psychology 
of learning, etc. This reference work will save you hours of time. 2nd revised edition. 
Indices of authors, subjects. 464pp. 5% x 8. S447 Paperbound ilM 

THE STUDY OP THE HISTORY OF MATHEMATICS S. THE STUDY OF THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE. 
George Sarten. Scientific method & philosophy In 2 scholarly fields. Defines duty of historian 
of math., provides especially useful bibliography with best available biographies of modern 
mathematicians, editions of their collected works, correspondence. Observes combination 
of history & science,' .will aid scholar in understanding science today. Bibliography Includes 
best known treatises on historical methods. 200-item critically evaluated Ubilography. 
Index. 10 illustrations. 2 volumes bound as Jine. 113pp. + 75pp. 5% x 8. * 

T240 Paperbound $1.28 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES 


AMUSEMENTS IN MATHEMATICS. Henry Ernest Dudeney. The foremost British originator of 
mathematical puzzles is always intriguing, witty, and paradoxical in this classic, one of the 
largest collections of mathematical amusements. More than 430 puzzles, problems, and 
paradoxes. Mazes and games, problems on number manipulation, unicursal and other route 
problems, puzzles on measuring, weighing, packing, age, kinship, chessboards, joiners', 
crossing river, plane figure dissection, and many others. Solutions. More than 450 Illustra- 
tions. vii + 258pp. 5% x 8. T473 Paperbound $1.28 


THE CANTERBURY PUZZLES, Henry Ernest Dudeney. Chaucer's pilgrims set one another prob- 
lems in story form. Also Adventures of the Puzzle Club, the Strange Escape of the King’s 
Jester, the Monks of RIddlewell. the Squire's Christmas Puzzle Party, and others. All puzzles 
are original, based on dissecting plane figures, arithmetic, algebra, elementaiy calculus, and 
other branches of mathematics, and purely logical ingenuity. "The limit of ingenui^ and 
intricacy . . ." The Observer Over 110 puzzles. Full solutions. 150 illustrations, viii -I- 225pp. 
5% X 8. T474 Paperbound $1.28 


SYMBOLIC LOGIC and THE GAME OF LQ^'IC. Lewis Carroll. "Symbolic Logic" is not concerned 
with modern symbolic logic, but is ii.^iead a collection of over 380 problems posed with 
charm and imagination, using the syllogism, and a fascinating diagrammatic method of draw- 
ing conclusions. In "The Game of Logic," Carroll's whimsical imagination devises a logical 
game played with 2 diagrams and counters (included) to manipulate hundreds of tricky syl- 
logisms. The final section, "Hit or Miss" is a lagniappe of 101 additional puzzles in the 
delightful Carroll manner. Until this reprint edition, both of these books were rarities cost- 
ing up to $15 each. Symbolic Logic: Index, xxxi -h 199pp. The Game of Logic: 96pp. Two 
vols. bound as one. 5% x 8. T492 Paperbound $1.88 


PILLOW PROBLEMS and A TANGLED TALE, Lewis Carroll. One of the rarest of all Carroll's 
works, "Pillow Problems" contains 72 original math puzzles, all typically ingenious. Partic- 
ularly fascinating are Carroll's answers which remain exactly as he thought them out, 
reflecting his actual mental processes. The problems in "A Tmled Tale" are in story form, 
originally appearing as a monthly magazine serial. Carroll noi only gives the solutions, but 
uses answers sent in by readers to discuss wrong approaches and misleading paths, and 
grades them for Insight. Both of these books were rarities until this edition, "Pillow^ Prob- 
lems" costing up to $25, and "A Tangled Tale" $15. Pillow Problems*. Preface and Introduc- 
tion by Lewis Carroll, xx + 109pp. A Tangled Tale: 6 illustrations. 152pp. Two vols. bound 
as one. 5% x 8. T493 Paoerbound $1.80 


DIVERSIONS AND DIGRESSIONS OF LEWIS CARROLL. A major new treasure for Carroll ransi 
Rare privately 4 >ublished puzzle^ mathematical amusements and recreations, games. Includes 
the fragmentary Part III of "Curiosa Mathematica." Also contains humorous and satirical 
pieces: "The New Belfry," "The Vision of the Three T's," and much more. New 32-page 
supplement of rare photographs taken by Carroll. Formerly titled "The Lewis Carroll Picture 
Book." Edited by S. Collingwood. x + 375pp. 5% x 8. T732 Paoerhnimd $1.80 



